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ECHANGES 

Bulletin of the network Echanges et Mouvement. 

Address for subscription, orders and correspondence: 
Echanges, BP 241,75866 Paris Cedex 18, France. 

Subscription: £6 for 4 issues, 
incl. pamphlets published during this period. 

Any small contributions welcomed. 


ABOUT THE PRODUCTION OF ECHANGES 


As has been (he ease on a number of occasions lately, we’re sorry that another issue of 
the I English edition of Echanges appears with a delay. As usual we try to compensate for this 
delay liy issuing a double issue. The reasons for these delays have not been solved, but has been 
accounted for in the previous issues and don’t need to be repeated in detail here. It has to do with 
how the people involved and doing various tasks are scattered all over Europe (typing and 
edit ing i n Belgium, final editing and paste-up in Norway, printing and distribution inFrance...) 
and the various activities and problems of the people concerned. We’re still trying to improve 
this situation. However, it’s important to say two things: 1. There is no problem with material 
for /(changes. Presently there’s a lot of good material for the next issues finished or more or less 
ready. 2. All old and new subscribers will receive the full amount of their money through 
ordinary issues and pamphlets. 

This issue contains a lot of material which is not recently written and/or not about events 
this year. This only partially has to do with the delay in publication. The Echanges bulletin has 
never been a publication for any ‘intervention’ or analysis of what is going on right now. So 
when material is available which is readable and can provide some understanding, we publish 
it even if it’s not recent. That it is not published at once is due to various things: that translations 
we make ourselves can take a long time (for example material on France in this issue), that lot 
various reasons it did not fit into the previous issue, etc., or that one simply too late thinks nl*n it 
using some material (for example article on Guatemala in this issue). For all such matci ml in 
this issue it is mentioned in the introductory remarks to it why it appeared late and why we Mill 
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prefere to publish it, as well as what kind of more recent material that will appear in the next 
issues. 

We are presently planning a number of new pamphlets in English and French, some of 
which will be ready quite soon. This includes a pamphlet on an important debate on ‘post¬ 
fordism’ and new production techniques. A number of pamphlets are also being more or less 
constantly reprinted due to a continous demand: “France - Winter 86/87 - An attempt at 
autonomous organisation - The railway strike’ ’, ‘ ‘The COB AS - A new rank and file movement 
-Italy 1986-87”, “The refusal of work”, and the pamphlet on the workers’ uprising in DDR 
1953 will appear in a new enlarged version. 

Planned material for the next issues includes material on: Latin America - Class 
struggles in France 1991-92 (general analysis, ’91 Renault strike, ’92 lorry drivers actions) - 
Discussion on alternative struggle organisation and unions - Struggles and social conditions 
in the US - Class struggle in Spain (bus drivers, miners...) - Struggles on German miners - 
Struggles in Italy - Chronology of class struggles in the ex-USSR - Yugoslavia - Indonesia. 

The cost of publishing Echanges is increasing, mainly postage costs. We try to keep the 
subscription price as low as possible, but any small contributions to our productuion of bulletins 
and pamphlets is appreciated. We also ask those receiving the bulletin but not interested in 
having it any more, to tell us, and that people who move to a new address notify us. Each time 
a great number of copies are returned because people have moved. 

It should also be noted that from this issue we only give the French address of Echanges. 
All correspondence and order for material should be sent to this address for the quickets possible 
response. The English address is still valid, but mail to this address is less frequently collected. 

The English edition of Echanges is presently distributed to individuals, journals and 
organisations in at least the following countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Germany, Greece, France, Holland, Hong Kong, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Taiwan, Tchechoslovakia, UnitedKingdom, USA. 
It has been some interest among Echanges readers in the same area (for example in the US) to 
take up some contact for di scussions, exchange of material etc., and a nyone i nterested could take 
contact with us. Frequently readers also write to the French and UK Echanges addresses to try 
to meet comrades involved with Echanges when they go abroad. We are very interested in these 
contacts and appreciate that people take contact especially when they go to France, Holland, 
Germany, Belgium or Scandinavia where it’s often easy to meet people involved. However, we 
advise people to contact us as soon as possible, because everybody involved with the production 
of Echanges travels a lot and are frequently away from the cities where they live. 
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FRANCE 


Below we publish two texts on class struggle in France which we would have liked to publish in English much 
earlier. Various problems ofworkload and translations have prevented us from quickly making available acceptable 
English translations. The first text is a summary ofa long article which it hasn 7 been possible to have translated in 
full. The second text is a translation of an article which earlier appeared in the French edition of Echanges. Since 
both texts are worth reading even if they 're not recent, we publish them in this issue, and in the next issues there will 
be more recent material. This will include articles on the 1991 Renault strike and the 1992 lorry drivers' actions, 
plus a long overview of class struggles continuing the article ‘Struggles in France 1990'published below. 


THE CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEES IN FRANCE: 
A NEW FORM OF ORGANISATION IN THE CLASS 

STRUGGLE? 


Echanges and Liaisons has made several texts which deals directly or indirectly with the coordinating 
committees in France. The pamphlet ‘ 'France, winter 86-87: The railways strike -an attempt at autonomous 
organisation " analysed one of the first strikes in which a coordinating committee appeared and where a national 
strike began, spread and organised outself completely outside the unions. This text brought about a critical 
discussion article in Echanges no. 61: ' 'Is direct democracy really possible? "In the same issue there was a long 
article dealing with the rail strike and in particular the student actions in the same period, in the form ofa critique 
of the pamphlet ‘France Goes Off the Rails''. Some remarks on the subject can also be found in the review of the 
journal ‘Les Cahiers du Doute' in no. 63, p. 4. 

Other material dealing directly or partly with struggles and coordination committees, attempts at forming 
committees or the lack of them, includes: 

-InourFrench edition, articles on the 1988strikes at thecar industry subcontractor Chaus son and 
of the aircraft engine workers ofSNECMA. These articles were never translated into English, but are included in 
Liaisons no. 4-5 which is a collection of texts about the period 1888-90. It also contains material about St.Nazaire 
shipyard workers, nurses actions '88-89, strike and subsequent refusal of work of civil servants '88- '89, Peugot 
strike, and a general article analysing the coordination committees (see below). A brief summary of the articles in 
this issue can be found in Echanges 66/67, and a copy of Liaisons can be ordered from us. 

-Note about the Chausson strike in no.55. 

-Article on 1989 Peugeot strike in no. 62. 

-The article ' 'Strikes in the secondary schools'' in no. 66/67. 

As mentioned above, in the French bulletin Liaisons no. 4/5 a long article detailed the nurses actions and 
mobilisations strike in France in the Fall of 1988 which saw the formation of the most important national 
coordinating committee. In the same issue another text with the title ‘ ‘The coordinating committees in France: A new 
form of organisation ofclass struggle? "tried to consider the meaning ofthe appearance in some struggles inFrance 
of such committees. Below is a short abstract of the general considerations in this text (the original is 20 pages): 

At first it is not directly question of these coordinating committees but of organisation in 
general. Organisation structures has to be considered in relation to the capitalist society in which 
they appears and grow. These organisation structures are not at all a product of some imaginary 
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or preconceived ideas, but a product of the struggles and of the conditions in which these 
struggles have to work. Sometimes they are not perceived as a structure; on the other hand, they 
are never static but part of a dynamic which transforms their original form and character. 

From the distant past up to now, quite a lot of different forms of organisations have come to life 
from the relations between labour and capital - some built to fight on a temporary basis, some 
trying to maintain a permanent existence in capitalist society. So, on one hand we have unions 
and parties, big ones and small alternative ones, and on the other hand strike committees, action 
committees, support committees, the COBAS in Italy, the coordinating committees in France, 
some related to workers assemblies and some not. (The 1989 and 1990 actions of Dutch nurses 
- Echanges 61 and 65 - also saw the emergence of similar kind of coordinating/struggle 
organisations.) 

The development of these new forms of organisations has to be examined in relation to new 
methods of production and to the consequent evolution of the permanent structures like the 
unions. New names are the expression of the need of new structures in the class struggle. But 
such new structures have to be built and to exist i n a society where the permanent structures like 
the unions or the parties also exist. They take different forms according to the branch of industry 

or service and they did not even appear in some 
struggles which kept the traditional organisational 
forms. At first during the rise of the struggle, they can 
reveal original new ways of action and can stay under 
the control of the rank and file. But soon and more and 
more when discussions have to be opened with the 
managers and when the movement is losing its original 
impetus, a lot of differences appear as the permanent structures try through different channels 
either to recuperate or repress the movement. 

The coordinating committees appear as a transitory form of class struggle modeled by a 
dialectical process, not at all as an ‘example’ tobe imitated: they only witness the existing current 
of workers’ autonomy, which could take any other form in the future. 

(A forthcoming issue of Echanges will contain translations of parts of a discussion on the subject 
of alternative unions and struggle organisations.) 


Ras la seringue ! 

COORDINATION INFIRMIERE6 
Syndiqueas - non syndiquees 
Associees - non associees 
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STRUGGLES IN FRANCE 1990 

Attempting to trace a linear account of struggles in France during the past two years leads 
rapidly to consideration of three veiy distinct areas: 

-The service sector, public orprivate, with no great strikes, but an abundanceof localised, 
sectorised struggles, caused more by changes in working conditions than by questions of pay, 
and often radical in autonomy, duration and methods of struggle 

-The industrial sector, public or private, from which seemingly little has emerged in the 
way of open struggles, but yet struggles which by their veiy nature can be seen as a pointer 
towards other forms of struggle. 

-The social sectors outside the structures of the economic apparatus, which could see a 
surge of movements like the explosions of violent localised revolt mainly in the suburbs of the 
main towns. 

THE RESTRUCTURING OF INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCE 

CAPITAL 

This divison is not a simple classification, but reflects the reactions of the different social strata 
or classes in response to the restructuring of capital in France .To understand the rhythm of this 
restructuring, one must never lose sight of the structural weakness of capital in France, where 
for a long ti me speculative capita 1 has taken precedence over industrial capital. This fact is borne 
out by the figures themselves: at a time when the industrial sector was already less important 
than in the other industrial countries, the position ofthis sector had begun to decline more rapidly 
than in the other countries. This is to say that industrial restructuring is more of an imperative 
than in other countries, merely to maintain the position of French capital in the world 
competition. 

One can not say that this industrial restructuring has been completed or fully realised because 
capitalism never stops restructuring: it is the expression of capitalism’s dynamic. But, as 
underlined by the journal L'Usine Nouvelle (The New Factory) (1), from 1985-1989 we 
witnessed “a spectacular reduction of wage costs” (over 10 years, the wages share of added 
value fell by 8 points with a drop from 92% to 56% in the car industry between 1985 and 1989). 
In a certain sense, we can say that industry has been able to resolve the crisis and restructuring 
situation in its own favour and can be run from now on on the following conditions: 

-It has been able to adapt to the fluctuations of the market and to the eventual 
consequences of struggles by the employment of a significant number of casual/temporary 
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weretemporariesca hrctnvhidiallowedtheir instant dismissal witiwulcompensation and the 
blast furnace to be put on stanby due to shortage of supplies. 

-Indian has at it’s disposal additional capital by means of increasing the share of the 
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The other consequence of the increase in the share of surplus value extracted by capital is the 
restructurisation of French capitalism. As L Vsine Nouvelle said in the article quoted above, 
‘ ‘ those businesses which have been able to reduce the burden of personell costs are now those 
best armed to confront the hardship’ ’ of the crisis. Even ifthe labour costs per unit of production 
have increased slightly since 1987, they have increased less than for example in Germany. The 
volume ofindustrial investment has increased by 1 l%in’88,by8,2%in ’89,by9%in ’90(13% 
in value); money spent on research has increased by 14,3% in ’89 against 8% in ’86, i.e. a more 
rapid increase than in the other industrialised countries but still in real terms remaining below 
these other countries because it represents only 2,3% of the Gross National Product compared 
with nearly 3% in the USA, Japan or Germany. 

Within the framework of its financial possibilities, the restructuring of French capitalism is 
oriented along various developments set by the international competition: 

-Establishing companies and factories abroad, mostly through the takeover of similar 
enterprises, partly to open up protected markets like those in the USA or Asian countries, partly 
to be prepared for the EC common market. One can in general talk about an internationalisation 
of capital in France which has obvious consequences for conditions of the exploitation of 
workers in F ranee by giving firms greater possibilities of manoeuvre than within the strict limits 
of the French territory. 

-The pursuit of technological modernisation, i.e. development of fixed capital in 
proportion to reductions in variable capital. The changes in working conditions mentioned 
above, the job reduction in the industrial sector and increase in the temporary workforce, are 
the consequences of these changes, which has a direct effect upon the methods of struggle of 
the workers. 

-The structural weakness ofFrench capitalism requires the state to maintain intervention 
in the form of nationalised enterprises and the direct or indirect support of certain activities. The 
existence of an important state sector differs considerably, however, from that of 40 years ago. 
State enterprises no longer mean something opposed to the private sector or safe jobs through 
special protection. We are witnessing a interpenetration between public and private sector at 
the same time in the banking sector and the industrial sector and the introduction of profitability 
criteria irrespective of the sector of activity. On the capitalist side we see poles of regroupment 
appearing where banking -industry liaisons are expressed in common strategies; on the 
workers’side the unification of working conditions and of salaries between public and private 
sectors. This also underlines an industrial strategy developed over these years with small, 
‘independent ‘ enterprises which in reality are bound to the hilt in the role of supply and 
maintenance; the profit of the enterprises being proportionate to the resultant lower wages and 
worsened conditions of work. 
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‘SERVICES’ SUBORDINATED TO CAPITALIST IMPERATIVES 

Compared to the semi-absence of ‘great struggles’ in the industrial sector, there has been 
widespread unrest the ‘ services’ sector, public as well as private, in very differing movements. 
Whilst they may not have seen the breadth of the great strikes of railway workers (‘86-’87), 
nurses (’88) or revenue collectors, these movements have nonetheless presented similar 
characteristics. They have in effect revolved around two axes : 

-Restructuring in the service sector, proceeding from the tendency to increase the share 
of surplus value retained by capital (an often indirect tendency arising from the diminution of 
fiscal and social pressure, the cost of services, etc...) and thereby to reduce the share consumed 
by services. This restructuring takes place after that of the industrial sector, so it follows that 
the more significant movements of struggle at present are taking place in these sectors. The 
concentration process in the financial sectors together with the push for technological 
innovations has the same impact as in the industrial sectors: accentuating the effects of 
restructuring in these sectors. 

Both unions and managements have understood the danger presented by the development of 
autonomous organisms like the coordinations, born out of a too direct and generalised 
confontation on a national level with certain categories of workers, notably in the public service 
sector. The relative failure of the first coordiantions and their political recuperation may also 
have lead to that the workers involved ha ven ’t sought or have refused to extend their movement; 
the use of such means of struggle might equally seem to convey a perspective of failure greater 
than the possible consequences of localisation. Restructurisation in the service sector, just as 
in the industrial, has introduced a fragmentation, in one enterprise, for one category of workers, 
in one locality or region, etc.. The effect of this is a fragmentation of the struggles just as much 
as that caused by the trade union and political anti-coordination strategies. 

An example of this situation is given by the struggles of rubbish collectors in the Paris area. Long 
and hard strikes evolved: 

-A 24 day strike in May by rubbish collectors 
in Paris over wages and which ended with 150. FF per 
month (2,5%); it involved council employees. 

-From 18 to 25 September, collectors from 
‘Les Halles de Paris’ at Rungis who gained a mothly 
bonus of500 F; they worked fora privatecompany. (4) 

-From 18 September to 1 October by a group 
of rubbish dustcart drivers (those still in council 
employment) who were demanding reclassification. 

Only one area of the outskirts of Paris was affected by 
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the strike because drivers in the other Paris districts are paid by private companies and were not 
on strike (some even blacklegged). 

So workers in the same ‘agglomeration’ (urban area), doing the same work for the same body 
(la Mairie de Paris - the Paris council) (5), can even at the same workplace find themselves 
employed by different firms, under different regulations and contracts, and therefore led into 
struggle situations in a localised and sectorised fashion at almost the same moment. One can 
imagine how the weakening of struggle arising from this leads by way of compensation to the 
use of harsher methods, for example where the dustcart drivers occupied and blocked rubbish 
depots and incineration plants. 

A fairly similar situation can be found in air transport, a sector in full transformation through 
policies of deregulation and concentration, a situation strengthened by the crisis and by the Gulf 
War. Air traffic controllers, sometimes at one area control center alone, seriously disrupted 
traffic on several occasions in April and July; on 11 December controllers at the center located 
at Athis Mons near Paris caused cancellations of two thirds of the departures from the Paris 
airports. These actions alternated with regular stoppages at the airline Air Inter over salaries 
and working conditions, with other localised strikes like that at Nice from 15 to 27 November 
on the issue of work reorganisation and with a stoppage by luggage handlers at Roissy/Charles 
de Gaulle airport. At no time was there a general movement, because also here the workers 
involved belonged to different companies or categories. 

In other parts of the transport sector strikes seemed to be endemic, but also here without ever 
rising above localised struggles. A typical example is the urban transport strike in Montpellier 
which lasted for 14 days, with drivers occupying the depots and having to be ejected by the use 
of force. At the end of June the Sealink sailors on strike over working conditions blocked the 
port of Calais. In October the 1100 dockers employed at Dunkirk, the third largest commercial 
port ofFrance, blocked all traffic including the ferry lines for 3 3 days. They were fighting against 
restructuring of the port - that is against redundancies and against the complete transformation 
of their working conditions and pay - which constitutes akind ofprivatisation. Their strike ended 
with nothing having been gained, at the same moment as the Sollac steelwork, which is served 
by the port, was running out of raw materials (iron ore and coal): one blast furnace had already 
been put on standby and the other one was on the verge of being extinguished because of the 
breakdown insuppliescausedbythestrike. (6) IntheMediterraneanareaSNCMsailorsblocked 
Corsica from 3 to 12 November. (7) 

After the railway worker strike of ’ 86-’ 87, the SNCF (state railway company) was to experience 
a whole series of movements. On the one hand union days of action pursued more or less 
haphazardly. On the other hand limited local wildcat movements pursued extremely 
wholeheartedly, as for example in May in Nice and also in May in the Chambery area where 
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the strike against a local restructuring lasted 10 days (with management being locked up by 
strikers); but nowhere did these local conflicts spread. 

Paris suburban SNCF lines were brought abruptly to standstill by further regular and wildcat 
conflicts, often over questions of safety. They were related to a whole series of urban transport 
conflicts, the best example of which is the above mentioned strike in the city of Montpellier. 
The harsh and most often spontaneous strikes involved not only the Parisian underground and 
bus transports but also transport in most provincial towns, with no other link between them than 
the same problems ranging from restructuring to wages, from working conditions to safety. 

In the hospital sector we find the same prolongation of previous big and wildcat strikes into a 
multitude of smaller movments. Even if these struggles remained categorial, they were neither 
localised nor regular strikes: junior hospital doctors waged a six weeks strike in January over 
complicated questions of fees; administrative personel (8000) started a form of struggle by 
refusing to draw up documents for recovering in-stay expenses and formed a coordinating 
collective; hospital laundry personel (600) went on strike in June blocking the entrances; 
maintenance workers (5000) conducted varying actions over their status and their working 
conditions. 

In the media sector strikes were as frequent as they were scattered: Against redundancies at FP 
in June, 13 days in May over salaries and working conditions (where an occupation also 
confirmed open rank and file/union conflict), at the television station France 3 a three week 
strike at the end of the year over salaries and working conditions. 

Parallels can be seen between the struggles at the BNP (Banque Nationale de Paris) and the 
Esonne CPSS (Caisse Primaire de Security Sociale de l’Esonne) respectively and their relation 
to the banking profession and national health insurance system as a whole. Both struggles throw 
light on transformations affecting whole sectors, but their localisation also says something about 
the character of such transformations in limited sectors. 

The banking sector has undergone not only workforce reductions of 1% to 2% per year but also 
changed conditions of recruitment and work. 2/3 of its workforce are between 25 and 40 years 
old; new recruits are required to be increasingly qualified and specialised; frequently they 
occopy positions reserved for much older workers during previously prevailing practives of 
allocation and seniority. So the entire promotion system is therefore blocked. This situation 
prevails throughout the banking sector, but seemingly within the nationalised BNPpressure had 
risen strongly enough to make 300 employees of a specialised bank centre in Paris launch a 
spontaneous strike on 12 December 1989 with a package of demands including wages. The 
strike lasted 14 days with almost daily meetings, a coordination which developed into a strike 
committee and a strike paper (‘Tache d’huile\ i.e. ‘Oil Stain’). But every attempt to drag the 
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rest of the bank or the entire banking sector into the struggle failed, despite continuous 
occupation of the bank center in Paris, spectacular actions and important demonstrations. (8) 
What we are seeing here is a type of conflict which is growing, ill defined but expressing a general 
struggle readiness unable to be contained by immediate demands; it no longer manages to defi ne 
a form of action liberating it from the structures which dominate work and which regulate 
conflicts. There’s a similarity with what already was seen in previous struggles, for example 
in the SNECMA strikes in 1989 (9). 

The Essonne CPSS strike was more consistent than, but bore similarities to, the one at BNP. 
It lasted for 4 months in the Autumn of ’90; it touched upon everything to do with working 
conditions in a regional office chosen to pilot the reorganisation of work. In this strike the 
employees occupied the departemental centre, but despite all their efforts were unable to extend 
it toother regions which nonetheless had similar centres. While relations with local managementy 
was straightforward, there was far more complexity in regard to dealing with unions, 
govemement, doctors - all of whom was responsible for a great deal of manipulation and 
confusion. At the same time the employee’s determination and will to retain control of the 
movement in their own hands meant that, unlike the BNP employees, they resumed work having 
partially achieved their demands. 

These struggles reveal more clearly than those in the industrial sector a latent situation capable 
to evolve in one of two directions : 

- a broadening of such localised conflicts 

- a return to more individualised and less open forms of struggle.lt is certain for example 
that the lengthy conflict at BNP, at the Essonne CPSS or at Chambery SNCF for some time more 
corresponded to a kind of go-slow strike - as much expressing a ‘ ‘disquiet ‘ ‘ felt by the workers 
as a whole in front of the pressures of capital on working conditions and salaries as it expressed 
their specific demands. This disquiet can be related to the feeling of impotence in opposing all 
the measures affecting work and lumped together under the term “restructuring”. 


ALSO OUTSIDE THE BUSINESS SPHERE: PERMANENT SOCIAL 

CONFRONTATION 

The same ‘ ‘disquiet ‘ ‘ is also there in the social sectors which do not have at their disposal any 
means of action affecting production or as consumers. Excluded from the sectors of economic 
activity and often refered to as “precarious”, they have no other means of individual or 
collective action than “asocial “ behaviour and direct confrontation on the streets with the 
forces of public order. Their aim is either to get a political decision to change their conditions 
(as is the case for example in the actions by squatters or the homeless or schoolstudents) or 
simply, consciously or not, to express that they are fed up with their conditions and that they 
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want to revolt. That the political power gives in or panic faced with such movements may be 
a sign of a political weakness and fear that may well see these movements serve as an example 
for workers in struggle (the general strike of May ’68 and the railways strike of ’85-’86 are 
grafted upon such concessions towards actions on the streets). But such movements can also 
allow various forms of manipulation. 

The breadth of the schoolstudent movement in the Autumn of ’90 (10) express, beyond the 
immediate demands concerning more money, better buildings, more teaching staff and more 
“security”, the 
“disquiet” felt by 
youth facing an 
uncertain future and a 
‘boring’ society. They 
hereby link up with 
the revolt of everyday 
life of the marginalised 
youth and the future 
“unsecure” - and in 
so doing also with the 
undenied violent 
aspect of their 
demonstrations - of 
today’s “modem” 
capitalist society. The 
explosion in Vaulx en 
Velin, a town of 

15.000 inhabitants in the suburbs ofLyon where 17% are unemployed and half of the population 
on too low an income to be taxed, is not particularly exceptional, neither for the 400 districts 
in France declared by the power of the French state to be ‘ ‘in crisis”, nor for the less localised 
or significant groupsor for marginalised and unsecure individuals. As strikesaretheovert forms 
of a constant struggle against the conditions of everyday exploitation, such explosions are the 
visible forms of violence against everyday conditions and repression. The schoolstudent 
demonstrations have shown how such manifestations can integrate and accept the general 
violence. The same could happen if workers’ struggles are to become generalised. But overall 
the struggles of1990 have shown sectorisation and divisions preventing any unified movement. 


According to financial estimates, French capitalism‘s rich milking time is over. The reversal 
of the economic growth tendency is hitting France as it did with USA and UK a year earlier. 
At the end of ’90 most of industry’s profits has diminished carrying a growing debt burden 
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(acquired from investments, mergersor company takeovers). The inevitable result is redundancies, 
greater pressure on salaries and working conditions, and the acceleration of retructuring notably 
in the service sector where resistance to the current transformations is most clearly expressed. 
Conflicts identical to those of1990 - harsh but sectorised - could bring about more general and 
generalised conflicts. Neither business nor the political power are mastering a situation where 
they can manipulate the structures (traditional unions, base level organs/structures...) placed 
in position for the purpose of preventing such generalisations ora situation where they can extort 
a larger share of surplus value. All will depend on the extent of the capitalist attack on these 
categories which were somewhat sheltered from the effects of restructuring in the matter of 
salaries and guaranteed employment. 

The Gulf War provided the political power with an opportunity of trying to conceal for a while 
the increase in pressure on the workers. All what the government can suggest to employers and 
wage earners is what prime minister Rocard, when recently appealing to everybody “to make 
an effort”, referred to as 4 ‘wage moderation’ ’. When we look at the 1990 rate of increase we 
can see what such a “moderation” means. The “disquiet “ and “disease” we have spoken 
about can only grow, together with growing disaffection with traditional control structures: 
political parties, unions and the forms of action they are able to put forward to the workers, to 
all the exploited. From this situation one can only predict a transformation in attitudes to 
everyday working and “social “situations, the persistence and the development of collective 
forms of resistance where violence will have an increasingly greater presence. 

H. Simon 


Notes 

For those who can make use of it, this article is also available in German (in full as well as in an abbreviated version) 
and in French. 

When published in the French edition of Echanges Autumn ’91 it ended with the following remark: * ‘This article was 
written in Feb. ’91 and requires completion, notably with the suburban explosion of Summer ’91 and with current moves 
pushing towards a generalisation to break down the 1990 fragmentation of conflicts outlined above: this will appear in 
a forthcoming issue.” 

Much of the material which later followed in our French edition has been translated and will appear in a forthcoming 
English Echanges. 

( 1 ) L 'Usine Nonvelle 4.10.90 

(2) SMIG: Salaire minimum interprofessionnel garantie 

(3) About this see also Echanges no.68/69, p.65, as well as no.62 for an article about the 1989 Peugeot strike. 

(4) To avoid confusion: This did not take place in the ‘Les Halles' area in the center of Paris. The daily wholesale fresh 
food market which previously was in this area had around '68 become so bigthat it became a nuisance and had to be moved 
to the suburbs (near Orly) to a place called Rungis, but is still called ‘Les Halles de Paris’ (under the Paris council 
authority). 

(5) An example ofthe problems when trying to translate between various languages names ofcategories of workers etc.: 
‘La Marie’ could normally be translated as ‘townhall’. However, in French ‘la Marie’ is not only the building (townhall) 
but alsothe employer-the council. On the other hand ‘council’which in French will translate ‘conseil municipal’ is only 
the assembly, not the employer. The title in any town is ‘Mairie de ... ’. This distinction does not exist in the UK, so the 
best translation is the ‘Paris council’. In France a council worker will say ‘Je traveille pour la mairie’, and he is an 
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‘employ^ de mairie’ (though the real administrative name is ‘agent des collectivites locales’ - not easy to translate). 

(6) Sol lac is one of the only two huge steelworks remaining in France. A stop pfthe second blast furnace would have had 
a lot of consequences - e.g. on the car industry - which could have started a very serious social conflict. 

(7) SNCM is a merchant naval company having a monopoly on the ferries link with Corsica and practically also with 
North Africa. 

(8) Echanges no. 65 contains a note about the BNP strike, including information about an issue of the journal ‘L’Aube 
Intemationaliste’ no. 13 which contains a complete report of the strike. 

(9) About the SNECMA strike, see article in Liaisons no.4/5, previously pbulished in the French edition of Echanges. 
In the English edition on Echanges there has only been a note in no.55. 

(10) An article on this movement was published in Echanges 66/67, p.61. 

The next issue of Echanges will contain material which is a follow-up to the above article 
on struggles in 1990, as well as material on the 1991 Renault strike. 


USA 


NOTES ABOUT USA 
Parti 


Most ofthe following notes about the US, based on reading a number ofUS newspapers and journals, were published 
in the French edition exchanges quite a while ago but has only recently been translated. We therefore publish it here 
before publishing other material about the US which is ready - this material will follow in a forthcoming issue. 


Until 1991 the media were full of informations on the struggles in the ex-USSR and practically 
nothing on al 1 the struggles i n the U S A - struggles which are widespread and militant and would 
have filled the front pages of the daily newspapers if they had taken place in Russia. Of course, 
these struggles don’t not the spectacular appearance, interesting for the media, of for example 
the Los Angeles riots. But alike these fights, they give evidence of the daily class struggle and 
conflicts. They also give evidence of the opposite of what all members of the ruling class 
everywhere, and also some people on the ‘left', try to impose: a picture of the disappearance of 
the working class and the end of class struggle. These struggles witness the resistance to the 
developments of a capital which in the USA as elsewhere try to extract more and more surplus 
value from the workers. 
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In The People (17/6/89; paper of the Socialist Labor Party) we find the article 

NEW DATA REVEALS RATE OF EXPLOITATION IN U.S.: 

“The US government and an antitax outfit publish statistics that make it possible 
to calculate a reasonable approximation of the rate of exploitation, how little workers retain 
of the vast wealth created by their labor. The US Department of Commerce published an 
Annual Survey of Manufacturers. Among other things it lists a statistic called ‘ 'value added 
by manufacture ’ ’. 

‘ This measure of manufacturing activity' ’, the department says, ‘ ‘is derived by 
subtracting the cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel purchased electricity, and 
contract work from the value of shipments for products manufuctured plus receipts for 
sendees rendered. * ’ 

The department adds several provisions about technical adjustments to the figure 
before noting that value added ‘ ‘is considered to be the best value measure available for 
comparing the relative economic importance of manufacturing among industries and 
geographic areas. ’ ’ 

In other words, value-added figures measure the amount of ‘ ‘value ’ ’, approxi mated 
by market price, added in production to the material (constant capital) supplied by the 
manufacturer. But the definition omits what it is that adds this value. It should be fairly 
obvious that the value can only be added by the labor expended on those materials; that is, 
it is created by the labor of wage workers. 

Marx observed that “the reward for labor, and the quantity of labor, are quite 
disparate things. ’ ’ Fortunately, the Commerce Department also includes figures enabling 
one to see exactly how great that disparity is - namely the wages paid production workers 
in manufacturing. 

In 1986,11.8 million production workers were employed in manufacturing. They 
ostensibly received gross wages of $236.6 billion while the value aded by their labor was 
$ 1,035.4 billion. Thus, for every dollar of wages workers created new wealth worth $4.38. 
In other words, workers were paid gross wages worth less than 23 % of the wealth they 
created. 

The difference between wags and value added was $798.8 billion. That represents 
wealth created by workers which they did not receive, wealth that was appropriated by the 
capitalist class by virtue of its ownership and control of the means of production. To use 
the Marxian term, that wealth represents surplus value, although, as will be seen, the total 
surplus value produced is greater than the value-added figure indicates. 

The rate of exploitation is calculated by dividing surplus value by wages. Thus, in 
1986, the rate of exploitation in manufacturing would appear to be 338%. (Surplus value 
of $798.9 billion divided by gross wages of $236.6 billion.) 

However, the actual rate of exploitation is substantially higher, because the figures 
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presented so far don’t take taxes into account. Taxes represent that part of surplus value 
that is used to pay for the operations of the political state. 

The state receives part of its share of surplus value directly by taxing capitalists. 
Another part, however, is channeled through workers in the form of taxes. For example, 
workers’ take-home pay is reduced by the withholding of state and federal income taxes, 
Social Security taxes and other payroll taxes. The purchasing power of take-home pay is 
further reduced by property taxes on homes, sales taxes, excise taxes and so on. 

Whatever the artifices used, however, taxes are surplus value - wealth that workers 
create which is appropriated from them by the capitalist class. It is of little concern to 
workers whether that stolen wealth is retained by the immediate exploiter or yielded in turn 
to some other segments of the exploiting class. Workers do not receive that wealth to spend 
or allocate as they choose. 

The overall effect of taxes is considerable. According to the Tax Foundation, which 
promotes the dubious concept of “Tax Freedom Day”, the average worker spends 2 hours 
and 43 minutes of each 8 hour workday to “ pay ” taxes, that is, in Marxian terms, to produce 
that portion of surplus value that is diverted, in the form of taxes, to support the state. 

Assuming those figures are correct, approximately 34% of workers’ gross wages 
represent surplus value appropriated by federal, state or local governments. Available 
government figures on taxes and average income strongly suggests that the 34% figure is 
close to the mark. Applying that percentage to the value added and wage figures for 1986, 
workers’ wages are reduced by $80.4 billion to $ 156.2 billion. The surplus value produced 
is accordingly raised by the same amount to $879.2 billion. 

With those adjustments made, it’s clear that workers receive only about 15% of the 
wealth created by their labor in wages. The rest is appropriated by the capitalist class and 
its state. The true rate of exploitation, using the same assumptions, is therefore in the 
neighborhood of 563%.” 
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The San Francisco Chronicle (28/1/92) gives the comparative labor costs in US and 
other countries. Much of Europe has higher labor costs than the US and Japan’s are only a little 
cheaper than America’s. The average cost for an hour of manufacturing labor in the US was 
$14.77 in 1990. That figure includes wages, vacations, social insurance contributions and other 
benefits. In Germany, the figure was $21.53. Such European nations as Norway, France, 
Sweden, Switserland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium and Italy all surpassed the US costs. 
Canada weighed in at $ 16.02. Mexico, the third country in the prposed North American Free 
Trade Agreement stood at just $1.80 in hourly labor costs. That discrepancy helps explain 
anxiety over the chance that the free trade zone will bring about the loss of good-paying 
manufacturing jobs in Mexico. (On this last subject of transfering US factories to Mexico, see 
Echanges no.64.) 

A great number of articles in the US papers tell us the consequences of these changes: 
redundancies, lower wages and increase of the rate of exploitation. Workers Vanguard (no. 
541,27/12/91) saw these consequences for two decades of wages getting lower and lower, but 
insist on the evident fact that the workers from Latin America form a new force for the workers 
struggles. In These Times (22/1/92) - “Can Detroit overcome it’s carsickness?” - tries to 
analyse if Detroit can overcome the car crisis: Japanese investments have completely changed 
the working organisation and displace many American jobs with operations that contribute little 
to the prosperity of the US economy (disappearance of 150.000 jobs). The same paper had 
already looked (6/11/91) at if US A were economically strong enough to prevent the destruction 
of its auto industry. 

More specifically another issue of In These Times (8/10/91) considers the huge deficit 
of the American banks to say that the previous Bush medicine for the banks was really very bad. 
The Nation (16/9/91) in the well-documented article “Time to Stop Bailing Out the Banks” 
examines the same problem: The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation now recognizes that 
about 200 commercial banks (increasingly larger) will go bankrupt each year in 1991 and 1992 
(only 12 all of them small in 1980). The 160 or so largest banks in the countiy have such bad 
loans that all their assets and market shares value will not be enough to fill that capital hole. 
The government must put more and more money in in order to avoid the collapse of the whole 
banking system with such a huge amount of unpaid debts, not only from the third world, but 
from peasants, mortgages, bankrupt firms, etc.. Deregulation allowed the banks and all 
financial institutions to put thei r money in risky speculations (junk bonds) and the crisis brought 
big disturbances in these operations: the bankruptcy of the S & L (avoided with state money) 
was only one example among quite a lot of others of this debacle of the banking system in the 
USA. 

The People (22/2/92) - “Why ‘Buying American’ Can’t Solve Unemployment 
Problem’ ’ - criticise the economic nationalism which is raging even amongst the unions. The 
slogan ‘Buy American’ will not at all solve the unemployment problem; some powerful unions 
like the auto workers (UAW) support such a rubbish propaganda (their own survival is at stake). 
American capitalism is a system highly integrated in world capitalism. National identity and 
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nations still play an 
important role and 
are still afocal point 
in the conflicts 
between competing 
capitalist groups. 
But the capitalist 
system’s inherent 
compulsion to 
export, to penetrate 
other markets, and 
to take advantage 
of the lowest 
possible production 
costs has created a 

global world economy which makes it difficult to protect or to favour one capitalist sector without 
harming another one. 

The consequences of the failure of this global economical system are evident and pages 
would be needed only to number them. Only some examples from US leftwing journals can be 
quoted here: 

News & Letters (3/91) describes the widespread wave of redundancies. Labor Notes 
(2/92) - “Executives get Parachutes; Workers Free Fall” - examines the case of the airline 
company Pan Am where the ma nagers got many benefits when most of the workers were sacked 
with nothing; many PanAm workers smelled an odor of financial manipulation remiscent of 
what happened with Eastern Airlines and the gangster Lorenzo. The People (28/12/91) tells 
the same story and the ‘sad Christmas for PanAm workers’. The same issue explains how the 
‘Saturn’ programme (see Echanges no. 48, p.7), build up by General Motors to match the 
performances of the Japanase car factories, brings many sacrifices from the workers. The same 
paper (25/1/92) underlines what we could have guessed that ‘the benevolence of the Japanese 
capitalists is a myth’. A Workers Vanguard article with the title “The employment massacre 
at General Motors’ ’ present this situation in the car industry as the ‘ ‘bankruptcy of American 
capitalism”. 

The consequences of this economic transformations and crisis are not only seen at the 
factory level, but in the general aggravation of the conditions of life, particularly amongst the 
black and latin American people: 

The People (11/1/91) states that “the massive redundancies goes on” and that the 
richest are becoming richer and the poorest poorer; in another issue (22/2/92 - “Forbes’ 
Bankrupt ‘Defence’ of400 richest Americans’ ’) they give a list of the 400 richest Americans 
who possessed most of the American wealth and rule the economic system. The People again 
(25/1/92 - “Resurgence of Tuberculosis Sign of Decaying System”) explains how the poverty 
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brings a reapparition of tuberculosis mainly in the black ghettos and see in that a sign of the 
decadence of the system: Last year 25,700 TB cases were reported with the highest numbers 
in poor districts with large numbers ofblack and hispanic migrant workers populations. These 
suburbs arebeing engulfed by a spreading urbanism that bring with it all the problems of modem 
American cities, including congestion, growing crime, fleeing industry, unemployment, 
fiscally bankrupt county and municipal governments, education cuts and dangerously increasing 
health problems. Workers Vanguard (no.537,25/10/91) brings the article 4 ‘Harlem Hospital 
Workers Protest Life-Threatening Cutbacks’ ’ and Labor Notes (2/92) ‘ ‘Are Nurses the Next 
Endangered Species”: Hospitals press for less skilled lower paid personnel. In These Times 
(29/1/92) writes about ‘ ‘Competing measures lead to escalating health costs’ ’: From ’80 to ’88, 
the average American’s out-of-pocket health care expenditure increased 175%. 

The 11/1/91 issue of The People gave some information on the increase of mental 
diseases and of the ‘horror stories’ inside the psychiatric hospitals. Among the consequences 
we are talking about in these notes, we can also consider the tension inside the university 
campuses. News & Letters (4/91) underlines that the increase of rapes on the campuses ‘ ‘ reveals 
need for new human relations”. ‘ ‘We only need to look at ourselves and the women around us 
to know that the horrendous statistics that one out of every four US woman will be raped in her 
lifetime is a reality for every woman... The fact that rape in the last decade has grown four times 
as much as the national crime rate... ’ ’ The article gives some examples of the degrading of the 
‘ Woman/Man Relationship ’ - women always being the victim and most of the time the jury fi nd 
the rapist not guilty - one fourth of the boys and one fifth of the girls said it was OK for a man 
to enforce sex with a woman if he had spent more than $10 on her. “This becomes even more 
clear when the victim is a black woman., the rape of a white woman resulted in an average 
sentence of 10 years, of a black woman just 2 years and of a Latino woman 5 years.” 

fi 

Workers struggles in the US are daily and widespread, often with an amazing level of 
strikers’ determination, solidarity and violence. By the media all of thisis reported very scattered 
or not reported at all. And events like the Los Angeles riots are only the tip of the iceberg. 

Another issue of Echanges will contain the second part of these notes about the US, 
and other material, amongst other things about: * Actions of New York transport workers - Los 
Angeles dockers - Pittston miners - Lukens Steel Co. workers - Greyhound bus workers - 
Ravenswood Aluminium workers - El Paso garment workers - Caterpillar strike -Eastern 
Airlines * 1992 General Motors Lordstown strike * Actions and situation in the rail industry after 
the 1991 strike*Letters from American comrades *The ‘reform’ of the Teamsters union 
♦Reviews ofthe books Ben Hamper: Rivethead- Tales from the Assembly Line - Sylvie Denevue/ 
Charles Reeve: Voyageurs au bordd ’uneAmerique en crise - Martin Sprouse: Sabotage in the 
American Workplace. 
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GUATEMALA 


THE OTHER GUATEMALA 

(This article was written in 1989 by an A merican comrade who has travelled extensively in Central 
America. It was published in Central America Update - the bulletin of ACALA (Alaskans Concerned 
About Latin America). It ought to have been published in Echanges a long time ago, so even if it’s not 
recent we publish it anyway, prior to some more recent material by the same comrade about Central 
America in forthcoming issues of Echanges. The article is in our opinion a very good eyewitness report 
from a \isit to Guatemala, catching the living conditions and concerns of ordinary people. In this respect 
little has changed since the article was written; there is still increasing violence, a military iron grip on 
the development and ‘basic human rights ’ are violated on a large scale every day. 

The ACALA bulletin is still published under the name Central America and Middle East Update, 
and the address is ACALA, 3605 Arctic Blvd., HI515, Anchorage, AK 99503, USA). 

During my four week stay in Guatemala City I had the privilege of finding ‘ ‘the other Guatemala”, the 
Guatemala of workers, peasants, Mayans and ladinos who have the courage to protest the repression, 
misery and poverty that is their reality. Fear, oppression and control permeate life in this socalled 
developing democracy. Mass demonstrations are often tense and noone lingers afterward for fear of 
being singled out by the police for reprisals. People whisper in their houses so as not to be overheard 
by their neigbors; on buses the music blares so there is hardly any conversation and very little 
spontaneous laughter. 

This account is based on three significant demonstrations in the city, a visit to a government 
housing project at Mexquital, and a meeting with CONAVIGUA, a women’s group that wants to 
improve their lives and the lives of their children. Before leaving Guatemala, I spent a weekend in 
Esquintla and Nueva Concepcion on the southern coast, the heartland of the banana and sugar 
plantations. 

DEMO IN SUPPORT OF SEASONAL WORKERS 

The first demonstration was in support of the demand of seasonal workers in coffee, cotton and 
sugar plantations for a wage of Q10 ($3,70) a day. Sponsored by UASP, an organisation of trade unions 
and people’s action groups that includes CUC (Campesino Unity Committee), GAM (Mutual Support 
Group of Parents and Relatives of the Disappeared), CERT (Council of Ethnic Communities) and 
CONAVIGUA (widows and orphans) and several trade unions, about 200 participated. The march 
proceeded to the National Palace, slowing down traffic. Leaflets were distributed as the chant Alerta 
aroused the attention of passers-by, and the familiar slogan “el pueblo unido jamas sera vencido ’ ’ was 
repeated frequently, along with a new one for me, “ un pueblo con hambre es un pueblo sin paz ’ ’ (a 
hungry people is a people without peace). 

The January strike of 50.000 seasonal agricultural workers on coffee, cotton and sugar 
plantations on the coast almost reached the proportions of the historic sugar can cutters strike of 1980. 
That strike resulted in a minimum wage of Q3,20. Now eight years later, the legally agreed upon rate 
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is not being paid. And conditions for migratory workers have not improved. Brought in trucks from the 
Highlands, the workers are treated like slave labor. Promises of adequate food and housing are ignored, 
so the workers live in open air unsanitory shelters, and buy their own food. To be sure theyTl tolerate 
these miserable conditions, the employers holds their identity cards so they can’t leave. They must also 
provide their own work tools; in addition they are cheated at the scales when the coffee, cotton or sugar 
is weighed. 

The strike was broken because of the intervention of the military. The government, claiming a 
need to ‘ ‘protect’ ’ the cane fields and sugar mills, sent several squads of riot police to the area, equipped 
with tear gas and gas masks. Later workers who lived in company houses were evicted, while others were 
hustled off on buses back to their villages in the Highlands. The militarisation in Esquintla and other 
areas on the southern coast of Guatemala was intense. 

Unfortunately ladino workers and those who had better jobs didnotjoin the strikeand themorale 
of the strikers could not be maintained in the face of their legitimate fear of violence. This was also 
reflected in the lowtumout in the Guatemala City march of the agricultural workers. Yet, the discussions 
between UASP and the growers’ association are continuing. The workers are demanding increased 
wages, pay for working on Sunday, food rations, and company-provided tools with which to work. 

GAM DEMO 

GAM, the mutual support group, was organised in 1984. Members meet one another in their 
search for information about family members who has disappeared. Since then their membership and 
international credibility as an organisation has increased. 

Unfortunately, however, noone has been able to find out what happened to their loved ones, nor 
have any of the military been required to answer for their crimes. Efforts to involve the United Nations 
have resulted in futile statements absolving Guatemala of human rights violence merely because they’re 
now on the road to democracy. The government reiterates that the people who disappeared left of their 
own volition to go elsewhere, or joined the guerilla armies. 

Today, despite assassinations and threats against GAM members, demonstrations continue 
regularly in front of the National Palace. Men and women hold pictures of their loved ones and call on 
the president and military to investigate the assassinations they have documented. Between January and 
November 1988 GAM has recorded 492 assassinations and 186 kidnappings. 

DEMO AGAINST CIVIL PATROLS 

The third and most impressive demonstration, initiated by CERJ against the self-defense civil 
patrol system (PAC) was headed by Father Andres Giron ofNueva Conception. More than 2500 Mayan 
Indians came from their villages to Guatemala City, along with others in labor unions who supported 
the action. They marched to the National Palace and then to the parliament to demand an end to the civil 
defence patrols. Although the Mayans in their traditional dress added color to the demonstration, the 
poverty of these indigenous people could not be concealed. Many were barefoot and exhausted at the 
end of the tiring march. Women released the infants from the wrappings on their backs and fed them. 
After a short rest, with their energy somehow restored, all cried out, in unison, against the oppressive 
forced labor given in the civil patrols. 

The patrols began in 1982 with president Rios Montt’s “beans and bulletts” program. There 
were 25000 participating then; now there are a million. Created as a counterinsurgency force to increase 
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the military strength of the army and its intelligence capability, civil 
patrollers now outnumber the army of30000. Themilitary spreads the 
myth that the patrols are voluntary, even demanded by the villagers 
to protect them from guerilla armies, but CERJ points out that the 
forced patrol duty violates Article 34 of the constitution which 
specifically prohibits it, as well as Articles 66-70 that address the 
cultural and ethnic rights of Indian communities. 

Men from 14 to 60 years old must serve as patrollers. Shifts 
vary from village to village but they average from 12 to 24 hours every 
10 days. Those who must leave the area to find work elsewhere have 
to replace themselves in the patrols. Only doctors are exempt. 

There are many abuses in the system. Often the patrollers are 
not given guns; they head up the detail with the soldiers and serve to 
draw fire if there are any guerilla bands in the area. 

And, more time is required of the patrollers since they must 
attend government rallies to listen to ideological talks, and physical 
training on Sunday. Of course this rigorous schedule interferes with their ability to perform paid work; 
moreover it has altered the communal nature of village life, turning it into a nightmare of spying, 
brainwashing and keeping tabs on who comes and goes in the area. 

So far 75 villages have rejected patrol duty. The organizing efforts of CERJ have been most 
successful in the departments of Quiche, Totonicopan and Solola. 

MEXQUITAL 

In Mexquital, a barrio on the outskirts of Guatemala C ity created after the acute housing shortage 
following the 1976 earthquake, we saw adequate low cost housing with water, sewerage and electricity, 
alongside an asentamiento or squatters’ colony where small shacks were built of scrap wood with tin 
roofs, lined up together in rows. Named Esperanza (Hope), the colony already has 11000 inhabitants, 
some of whom arrived 5 years ago. 

For a long time the government refused to recognize the existence of the squatters, but was forced 
to do so during a typhoid epidemic that was killing the children. When the coffin of a baby who died was 
placed on the steps of the National Palace, the government had to provide minimal services, but there 
are still only 11 water taps for the 11000 inhabitants of Esperanza. Each family has a turn at the tap 
throughout the day and nigth. If they miss their assigned turn they must buy water from a truck that corns 
by. 

Sewage runs in open ditches in an area that is hot and dusty. Public schools operate in shifts 
because of the overcrowding; however, many families can’t afford to send their kids because they don’t 
have enough money to pay for clothes and books. 

The Catholic Church, with the help of Canadian and Guatemalan doctors, operates a health 
clinic for women and children that stresses health care maintenance as well as taking care of physical 
ailments. Sisters also conduct classes in reading for adults on Saturday, which unfortunately are sparsely 
attended because the people work long hours and are too exhausted to participate. 

On Feb. 24th the government announced the opening of a new medical facility which will serve 
Mexquital and another community, Villalobos, under a program involving Doctors Without Borders, 
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UNICEF, the Knights of Malta (a conservative Catholic group) and Guatemalan health agencies. A 24- 
hour medical and dental clinic will serve about 500000 people. But there is appearently no money to 
improve the unhealthy, crowded living conditions or the poverty that create the illnesses in the First place. 

ESQUINTALA AND NUEVA CONCEPCION 

Described in the trendy guidebooks as a hot, humid working class city which could easily be 
avoided by heading directly to some coastal beach, Esquintala is one of the agricultural heartlands for 
sugar and bananas. Arriving at the tail end of the cane cutting season after the January strike, we found 
business-as-usual at the refinery, Ingenio El Salto. The cane was transported on large flatbed trucks and 
then fed into overhead grinding equipment. A brown, bubbly liquid, the color of molasses, ran off, 
muddying the creek and presumably contaminating the water supply of the surrounding inhabitants. 

A driver obligingly took us out to the Fields in the truck he was going to load, and for a while 
we watched the blackened bundles of sugar cane as they were loaded by forklift onto the truck. When 
we walked away from the blowing dirt to head down the road, we met families and single men who had 
been out cutting cane, all looking dirty and exhausted as they headed home. 

From Esquintla we went on to Nueva Concepcion to visit Father Andres Giron. We arrived early 
enough for the Saturday night mass attended by folks in the town, and then waited out the larger Sunday 
mass in the local park visiting with the kids and curious townspeople. In Nueva Concepcion there were 
more ladinos (those who claim Spanish descent) than Mayans. And there was an impressive sprinkling 
of other churches - Mormon, Pentecostal and Protestant. Otherwise it’s a small town where pigs and 
chickens have as much right of way as bicycles. 

Since 1986 Father Giron has taken a leadership role in peasant organizing, founding the National 
Pro-Land Peasants Association. He received part of his education out of Guatemala, spending about 10 
years in the US; during his stay he became familiar with the non-violent tactics of Luther King. He has 
supported mass demonstrations for land reform, and is now active with CERJ in getting rid of the unfair 
civil patrols. 

He has political ambitions, hoping to run for president in 1990, and is protected by government- 
provided plainclothes guards who carry sawed-off shotguns. Also, he appearently has access to funds 
since he mentioned that he would be paying the bus fare of the peasants so they could take part in the 
demonstration the following day. Several American cars in good condition have been donated by people 
from the US. About 40 seminarians, young boys from other villages, live with him in the Parochial House 
or nearby. He has a significant following in his own parish and in the surrounding communities and 
people arrive for Sunday mass by the busload. 

CONAVIGUA 

A new national women’s group, CONAVIGUA (Coordinadora Nacional de Viudas de 
Guatemala) surfaced in 1988. Most of the women are either widowed, single mothers or abandoned 
wifes. They First began talking together in the marketplace several years ago about their common 
problems of survival for themselves and their children. The majority go to the large farms aither in the 
Quiche or on the southern coast to find work and return home every 2 or 3 months. 

At the plantations they are paid less than the men, only Q80 a month. Thousands of women have 
been raped and mistreated. They say “as women we have not been taken into consideration either by 
men, our husbands or the authorities.” Indigenous women and ladinas are welcome in CONAVIGUA. 
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Preently the government is hostile toward them, advising them to stay at home and especially 
not to make applications to foreign countries for support for their orphaned children. However, they 
intend to persist so their children can get access to enough food and an education. They want to be 
respected as women, and they expect to receive the same wages as men for farm labor, and decent 
education. Of course they oppose the civil patrols in their villages. Each family member is far too 
important to their survival and simply can’t be spared for the patrols. 

Ruth Sheridan 

As mentioned, more recent articles on Central America will appear in later issues of Echanges. In this issue we 
therefore only publish below some briefadditional material, complementing the article,from the same period as the 
article was written. 


Letter 

“The day after we visited the priest Father Giron he led a march of Indians and workers and 
women who were opposed to the civil patrols in their villages. He was a good friend of the president, 
Vinicio Cerezo, and also apparently had access to money and US support. About 2500 marched in the 
city and he had money to pay the bus fare for them... Some in Guatemala don’t trust him because he tends 
to brag and take credit for starting many of the popular organizations. Bot, on the other hand, there are 
others who feel he is too important a person to offend and have agreed to work with him. For the time 
being, his leadership of the protest march against civil patrols was an important step since this system, 
if allowed to continue, will change the Guatemalan highland villages. 

As a priest he tends to be confrontational and charismatic. He certainly is no liberation 
technology. He has a considerable following in his srea in the south of Guatemala, and I note that he made 
a trip to the US last month speaking before Church groups. 

In Guatemala there is no civilian rule; the military controls everything and the repression is 
insidious. People move like automatons; there is little laughter or free expression and hardly anyone ever 
has any money. A family is fortunate to have one or two working members. Salaries are low and inflation 
keeps creeping upwards. The family I lived with in Guatemala City lost a daughter in 1982 when she 
was taken from the University. Afterward, one of their sons left for the US and a daughter sought asylum 
in Canada... 

RS 5/89 

Amnesty International in the 1989 report entitled “Human Rights Violations under the 
Civilian Government” (of Guatemala) noted that there has been “a resurgence in the abductions”, 
“disappearances” and “extra-judicial executions in the cities and countryside” which can be traced 
to security forces or forces close to them. Those abducted, ‘ 4 disappeared’ and executed include a large 
number of unionists, among them J.R. Pantaleon, a member of the famed Coca Cola union SETAC where 
a world-reknowned sitdown strike occured in the early ’80s).Ideas & action, 1989 

Shattered hope: Guatemalan Workers and the Promise of Democracy by James Goldston, 
Westview Press 1989. 

On July 2nd this year, Jose Rolando Pantaleon, a member of the STECSA union representing workers 
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at Guatemala City’s Coca Cola bottling plant, was tortured and shot by Guatemalan death squads. 
Imprisonment, murder and firing are all among the dangers faced every day by Guatemalan workers who 
dare to organize for a better life. Goldston documents the extent to which anti-labor repression has 
continued under the nominally civilian Cerezo administration, which loudly proclaims its support for 
Guatemalan workers while doing nothing to improve their lives. Although the repression continues, 
Guatemalan workers are once again organizing - encouraged by a slight reduction in the anti-union 
violence and driven by desperate need. Some chapter titles give a sense of conditions: ‘ ‘ Violence Against 
Organized Workers and Peasants”, “Work Without Wages: Civil Patrols and Food for Work”, “Child 
Labor” etc. Guatemala has an extensive body of labor law, ‘ ‘establishing’ ’ rights far in advance of those 
legislated for example in the US. Yet these laws do Guatemalan workers no more good than does the 
National Labor Relations Board - employers routinely flout the law, laws are rarely enforced (and 
toothless even when enforced) and workers in general actually enjoy only those rights which they have 
won for themselves through their industrial direct action. Goldston misses this point, ending this useful 
report with a call for stronger laws and better enforcement. Libertarian Labor Review, Winter 89-90 


CHINA 


Thearticle below, ' ‘Inscrutable China... ' was originally published in Midnight Notes no. 10,Fall 1990. Our reason 
for reprinting it so long after is twofold. Firstly, because of what it says about the background to the events on 
Tiananmen Square and other places in 1989. It locates this firmly on the background ofthe economic development 
in China the last decade and the workers ', students 'and peasants' resistance to this development - thereby revealing 
the 'economic dimension of the protest', the anti-capitalist class struggle behind it, instead ofseeing it mainly as a 
political protestfor capitalism and western-style democracy. Secondly, and just as important for believing that the 
article will be of interest to our readers: what it say's - in contrast to widespread attitudes among all shades of the 
left - about methods and possibilities of analysis and the use ofmedia and official sources of information: i( Themain 
point of this article is to demonstrate that even without 4 special ’ contacts on the scene in Beijing , one can read the 
media to know... the class relations and confrontations... and that this possibility is no accident. Our claim is in 
marked contrast to the most articidated leftist view concerning the US media presented by N. Chomsky and his 
co-workers. ” 

After the article we publish some material complementing it in various ways. Firstly extracts from two more recent 
articles from International Herald T ribune. examples of the kind of available material refered to in the article. 
Secondly, extracts from a 1991 article in News & Letters. Thirdly, a letter to an American friend from a participant 
in Echanges written after a journey to Russia and through China in 1991. It was not written for publication and is 
reproduced just as it was written, but it contains some valuable refections on China and of the possibilities and limits 
ofgetting a detailed view of the country though such a journey - refections which we would like to publish because 
no other written account of this experience has been produced by this comrade. 

We can also refer to some material in issues of Echanges the last years: * ‘China's New Labor Market' ’ and ' 'More 
than just Chinese racism - The anti-african protest'' in no. 60 and ' 'Has Deng Xiaoping really destroyed his own 
lifework?'' in no. 62. (The latter written by C. Brendel, the author of the widely published pamphlet ‘Theses on the 
Chinese Revolution'.) 
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INSCRUTABLE CHINA: 

READING STRUGGLES THROUGH THE MEDIA 


The bourgeoisie, by the rapid development of all instruments of production, by the 
immensely facilitated meansof communication, draws all, even the most barbarian, nations into 
civilisation. The cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery with which it batters 
down all Chinese walls, with which it forces the barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of 
foreigners to capitalate. 

-Karl Marx, Communist Manifesto 

Why are the people starving? 

Because the rulers eat up the money in taxes. 

Therefore the people are starving. 

Why are the people rebellious? 

Because the rulers interfere too much. 

Therefore they are rebellious. 

Why do the people think so little of death? 

Because the rulers demand too little of life. 

Therefore the people take death lightly. 

Having litle to live on, one knows better than to value life too much. 

-Lao Tsu, Tao Te Ching 


The repression of the workers and students protests in China is presented by the media 
and the US government as one more example of the pitfalls of realized socialism as well as an 
unambiguous sign of the commitment by the Chinese proletariat to a free-market economy. 
Thus we are told that the students and workers on Tiananmen Square fought for Freedom and 
Democracy in addition to the acceleration of the processes that have put China on the road to 
a liberalized economy. 

That this is the portrait of the events in China we are presented is no surprise. Both the 
Chinese and theUS govemmenthave much to gainfrom sucha version. From theUS viewpoint, 
presenting the student-worker struggle as exclusively aimed at political liberalization serves to 
hide the economic dimension of the protest. Reporters have not asked, e.g., the students about 
their living conditions or the demand of the Workers Autonomous Association, the new 
independent workers’ union that held a tent in Tiananmen Square together with the students. 

Italsoservestobolstertheclaimthatwhatisatstakeisachoicebetweenfreedom(i.e. capitalism) 

and totalitarianism and thus to bolster the useful aspects of cold-war ideology that are presently 
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in danger of being once-and-for-all 
debunked by the Gorbachev love affair with 
the “free market” and the rush of Eastern 
Europe to liberalize and “westernize”. 
The too rapid collapse of cold-war 
“tensions” worries the US government 
because it risks undermining its right to 
maintain a nuclear arsenal in Europe... 
(Hence the current policy efforts to 
simultaneously bolster the Deng state in 
order to gain cheap labor while continuing 
to make of it an ideological “enemy”.)... 

As for the Chinese government, it is 
in their interest to present the worker- 
student movement as a foreign, “counter 
revolutionaiy” plot. First, asinother Third 
World countries, they know that appealing 
to anti-imperialist feelings is a good card. 
Secondly they capitalize on the hostility 
that is growing in China against the 
liberalization process, even though they are 
committed to continueon the liberalization 
road - the more so now that the resistance 
to it has been, if not crushed, powerfully 
subdued. 

Was the spring 1989 movement in 
China pro-capitalist, astheUSand Chinese 
media claim? Were the Chinese 
government’s massacres, executions and 
incarceration of students and workers since 
June 4th a defence of socialism as both the 
US and Chinese media claim? NO. This 
agreement between them is based on an 
elaborate lie, but the uncoverers of this lie 
are the very liars themselves, the media, 
especially the arch-liars The New York 
Times, The Wall Street Journal and The 
Economist. Let us take as our first example 
the NYT of June 21, 1989 in the article 
‘ ‘ Campaign to Lure Back Business. ’ ’ How 
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little thecrackdown on studentsand workers 
is the expression of a new committment to 
“socialist goals” is indicated by the 
indefatigableefforts thecommunist leaders 
have made - as soon as the bloody streets of 
Beijing were washed - to lure back foreign 
investors... flocking back at such a pace 
that the Japanese government had to warn 
its businessmen to be a bit more discrete. 
As one midnight wag commented... 
“Deng’s slogan used to be ‘Capitalism as 
a means. Communism as an end.’ Now it 
is, ‘Communism as a means, Capitalism 
as an end’!” 

Here we have a contradiction 
between propaganda and knowledge 
characteristic of the U S media coverage of 
the spring 1989 events in China. The main 
point of this article is to demonstrate that 
even without “special” contacts on the 
scene in Beijing, one can read the media to 
know at least in outline the class relations 
and confrontations constituting major 
developments like those in China... and 
that this possibility is no accident. Our 
claim is in marked contrast to the most 
articulated leftist view concerning the US 
media presented by Noam Chomsky and 
his co-workers. Chomsky argues that the 
media perform in a “democratic” society 
like the US what state violence does for 
“totalitarian’ ’ states like the Soviet Union 
and China; it creates obedienoeand consent. 
Hehasdonemuch to point outthe ‘ ‘thought 
control” aspect of the US media in 
numerous volumes, but seems to forget 
that the media also necessarily function as 
an intra-capitalist communication channel. 
For there cannot be a large-scale capitalist 
world without some widely disseminated 
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knowledge, and one can translate this knowledge into class terms. This side of the media is what 
this article will reveal in the case of China, in order to show that with a careful, selective, class- 
oriented analysis the lineaments of as complex a class struggle as the one unfolding in China 
in 1989 can be deciphered. 

For months prior to the student demonstrations a debate had gone on in China that reflected 
the extent of workers’ dissatisfaction with the liberalization process and the dilemma facing the 
Chinese leadership, caughtbetween the desire to further liberalizeand the fear of social uprising. 
Under pressure by foreign investors who complained that “China is still paternal towards its 
companies” (i.e. its workers), throughout March the Chinese leaders debated the feasibility of 
new bankruptcy laws, whereby unprofitable companies would no longer be rescued but would 
be left to go bankrupt and therefore be forced to lay off their workers. That the bankruptcy issue 
had to do with workers’ discipline was clearly stated by the NYT article “Socialism Grabs a 
Stick; Bankruptcy in China” (March 7,1989). According to this article, “Chinese officials say 
the bankruptcy laws are important more for the message they send to the workers - that 
profitability matters, even in socialist society.” The article goes on to say that among the 
problems plaguing Chinese companies there is the fact that thet “share an enormous burden 
of pension expenses, sometimes supporting four times as many retired workers as those on the 
job. ’ ’ Moreover, experiments made in some towns with layoffs (for example in Shenyang) have 
not produced ‘ ‘satisfactory results. ’ ’ The companies had to pay collectively into a welfare fund 
to provide insurance to the laid-off workers, thus eliminating the risks that bankruptcy was 
intended tocreate. “Indeed, workers have been allowed tocollect substantial wage benefits even 
when they leave their jobs voluntarily.” The article concludes that “while some economists 
think bankruptcy should become a more common sanction, they acknowledge that if the 
government did close down money losing companies it could face serious labor problems. A 
Western diplomat in China who has followed the Shenyang experiments noted that workers 
already disgruntled by inflation might cause serious labor disturbances if they lost their jobs. ’ ’ 
The ‘ ‘ labor problem ’ ’ has been one of the most thorny issues for the Chinese government 
in recent years. Reports from China repeatedly pointed to a coming showdown with workers. 
An article entitled ‘ ‘Three Chinese Economists Urge an End to State Owned Industry’ ’ (NYT, 
Jan. 10,1989) stated that ‘ ‘companies try to maximize benefits to employees rather than profits 
and productivity. ’ ’ Right before the beginning of the demonstrations in Tiananmen Square, on 
April 6, 1989 the NYT ran an article entitled “Second Thoughts; Laissez Faire or Plain 
Unfair. ’ ’ It stated, ‘ ‘ Inflation and corruption, along with fear of unemployment and resentment 
of the newly wealthy, seem to be fostering a reassessment among Chinese farmers and workers 
about the benefits of sweeping economic change. Some Chinese officials and foreign diplomats 
are growing concerned that the Chinese people, instead of helping the market economy, will 
become an obstacle to it. ’ ’ The article mentions a factory that had been attacked by 60 ‘ ‘jealous’ ’ 
people who smashed windows and cut the power supply. A hundred residents of the town the 
factory was in, sued the factory owner to force him to share his profits. 
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This article emphasizes a new phrase, “the red eye disease”, which is used by the 
government to describe and attack those who are jealous of the wealthy. It goes on to say that 
in Inner Mongolia the government has established a special team of bodyguards to protect 
entrepreneurs from neighbors with the “red eye disease”. In the northern city of Shenyang, a 
seat of the new experiments in modernization and liberalization, a worker killed his boss last 
year. He was executed, but became a folk hero because the boss was regarded as a tyrant. 
Summing up, the article stated that the Chinese had previously regarded the market as a ‘ ‘cozy 
place of prosperity, not a source of pain... Everybody in China seems to be grumbling these days, 
and even the government acknowledges tht depth of the discontent. ’ ’ It quoted a People’s Daily 
forecast of not just economic but political crisis and supported this by noti ng that urban residents 
with a fixed income are being hurt by the 27% inflation. Many people are far from enthusiastic 
at the government’s talk of “smashing the iron rice bowl” which is “the system of lifetime 
employment usually associated with laziness in Chinese factories. ’ ’ Factory managers want the 
rigth to dismiss inefficient workers or lay them off when times are bad. Though the government 
is “gingerly moving in this direction, so far there have been no massive layoffs, even in 
Shenyang where the plan has gone furthest. A Western diplomat worries that if liberalization 
of the workplace results in many layoffs there could be severe wildcat strikes and social unrest. 
‘Many people want to retain the “iron rice bowl ”,’ an Asian diplomat said, ‘it’s a good system 
for those who do not want to work too hard.’” 

The “iron rice bowl” is not the only guarantee the workers are slated to lose. Housing 
is another. In a NYT article of March 1,1989, ‘ ‘Chinese Face Epochal Wait for Housing’ ’, we 
are told that Zhao Ziyang had decided to make housing reform “one of the mainstays of the 
national economy. ’ ’ The article continues, “the decision to privatize home ownership was not 
taken lightly, for it challenges the underpinning of society as it has been interpreted here. For 
the last forty years, virtually free housing suppliedby one’s ‘workers unit’, or employer, hasbeen 
as much of a staple of urban Chinese life as rice or noodles. Housing used to be a kind of welfare 
system, saysa company head. ‘ We used to rent out very cheaply, but there was a terrible shortage. 
Now we’re encouraging workers to buy houses.’” Concluding, the article noted that “The 
consensus is growing that rents are too low. Rents for a family of four averages the equivalent 
of sixty cents a month. ’ ’ Now, with the reform, houses being put on the market cost anywhere 
from $ 13,000 to $41,000, ‘ ‘a momentous sum in a country where the monthly wage averages 
$25.” 

All the above goes a long way to explain the general silence by both the Chinese and US 
media about the “new union movement” which was present in Tiananmen Square with the 
students. It also explains why though the demonstrations were largely pictured as student 
dominated, the wrath of the Communist government has been directed primarily against the 
workers. The bulk of those executed for “crimes” committed during the spring events were 
young workers and unemployed men. But labor troubles were only one part of the problem faced 
in convincing the Chinese masses about the virtues of laissez faire. One of the most deep-seated 
causes of the present rebellion is the process that have taken place in the rural areas, following 
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the privatization of land tenure and the commercialization of agriculture. First a few media- 
communicated facts as reported by the Journal of Commerce (Dec.8, 1988): “China has 
already surpased Australia as an exporter of agricultural products to the East Asia area.”.... 

This great expansion in exporting capacity comes as a result of a decade-long process 
of privatization and commercialization of agriculture, which has profound structural effect on 
living conditions in the rural and urban areas. Among the main consequences is the fact that 
people are being thrown off the land. China is experiencing... a massive enclosure process. Says 
The Economist (Feb. 18, 1989): 

‘ ‘Now that he prices of so many farming inputs, such as fertilizer and pesticides, are no 
longer fixed, farmers are facing steeply rising costs. And people are being squeezed off the land, 
as inheritance practices split family plots into units too small to farm... No wonder that a surplus 
population of 100 million unemployed or underemployed peasants should be tempted by the 
cities, where construction, commerce and the civil service are growing faster than industry. It 
is thought that the surplus of 100 will grow to 200 million by the end of the century. Meanwhile 
the government reckons that China has a floating population of 50 million transients, uprooted 
peasants who drift in and out of the cities without any legal right to be there... Even the city 
officials concede that the transients have their good points, filling casual jobs that might 
otherwise go begging. But the transients are said to be responsible for a third of urban crime 
and they help eat up subsidies for food that is meant for permanent residents: 400,000 kilos of 
vegetables and 130,000 kilos of meat a day in Canton.” 

The problem is, of course, “the strain on services.” Some economists believe that the 
only solution is to phase out subsidies and have a ‘ ‘pay as you go” system of services based on 
the “law of value”. The Economist continues, “Give those free reign, thought, and the likely 
short-term result is greater income inequalitites, higher inflation and urban unrest.” 

A further consequence of the commercialization of agriculture has been rising prices, 
such that for the first time since “the Great Leap Forward” Chinese now face starvation. InMay 
’88, indeed, the government lifted the controls from many agricultural prices and “prmitted 
the market to determine the cost of many goods and services.” As a result prices surged 
dramatically over the summer and there was panic buying. Inflation was as high as 50% in some 
cities. When the government announced that it would soon lift all price controls, many people 
assaulted the shops. The consequences of the high and continously rising inflation on living 
conditions are indicated in several articles, e g., “Why There Still is Promise in China” 
(Fortune, Feb.27, 1989) and “China’s Restructuring is Enriching the Peasants but not City 
Dwellers” (WSJ, Oct.10,1988). The latter stated that the standard of living declined 21% in 
1987 for city wage earners, causing panic buying, bank runs and even strikes in some state 
factories. There was rising anger among urban residents against the government. All this 
indicates that the protests of spring ’89 were the latest, most explosive expression of a long 
process of resistance against laissez-faire economics and in this respect it continous with the 
other uprisings against IMF “structural adjustment programs” occuring across the Third 
World. For example, in Venezuela, Argentina, Burma and Nigeria, there were riots and mass 
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demonstrations against price hikes, removal of subsidies and the liberalization of the economy 
in the spring of ’89. 

That it was the students who took the initiative is not surprising. There is evidence that 
students also suffered from the inflationary spiral. There are veiled references in he media to 
governmental promises to raise the budget for education. Given the world-wide experience with 
laissez-faire and liberalization, one can easily imagine the cuts in subsidies and how they have 
affected the students. It is interesting to note that a May 25,1989 NYT article, “Aspiring Party 
Leaders at the Forefront of Revolt”, reported that the leaders of the revolt were not the students 
of the University of Beijing but the more proletarian, less westernized students of the People’s 
University who were more likely to feel the cuts in subsidies. Another reference to the hardships 
students faced is also in a May 25,1989 NYT article, “Canton’sProsperous Students March”, 
where a Cantonese student says that unlike in Beijing, in Canton students can always find ways 
of moonlighting to make ends meet. “People can always find an extra job in a hotel or driving 
a taxi.” 

Undoubtedly there are among the students some who correspond to the dominant media 
image; pro-western, anti-communist intellectuals who, of course, suffer most from restrictions 
on freedom of expression. But, by and large, the media also shows that the student movement 
moves along the same lines as student movements in other parts of the Third World, beginning 
with the student movements immediately adjacent to China, those of South Korea and Burma. 

For example, the Burmese students have used their social position and organizational 
possibilities to lay the basis of a mass protest against the government and its corruption. For more 
than a year, they protested alongside workers and the unemployed in the face of massacres and 
torture. Similarly, the most reverberating demand of the Chinese students has been that voiced 
by those with the “red eye disease”, “End Corruption!” which largely refers to the 
capitalization of the Chinese Communist Party, i.e. the turning of CP officials into capitalists. 
This aspect ofthe protests was played out symbolically as noted by the NYT May 25,1989 article 
“Chinse Take Umbrage at Attack on Mao’s Portrait”, which mentions that “lately some 
workers and students have taken to wearing Mao buttons and pins, apparently to suggest their 
longing for the Maoist days of egalitarianism, honesty and selflessness.” 

Finally, let us consider two NYT articles that appeared 2 days after the Beijing 
massacres, when the question of civil war was being mooted: ‘ ‘Civil War for Army’ ’ and ‘ ‘ An 
Army With its own Grievances” (June 6,1989). The first reported that “all of China’s senior 
officials have had extensive contacts with the American military and have attended courses at 
American military schools.” It continued, “Emerging Chinese military thinking is based on 
the American model and China’s modernization program is largely dependent upon American 
technology and equipment.” Meanwhile there is discontent among the rank and file. The 
second article pointed out that the Chinese Army has been ordered to become self-supporting. 
As a consequence some units have used their trucks to start transport companies, their repair 
depots serve as commercial garages and their hospitals admit private paying patients. The article 
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drily reported, 4 4 Sometimes ill soldiers have been turned away to cater to patients who can pay... 
This has created wide-spread demoralization.” 

Putting together the articles from media available on any well-stocked newsstand in the 
US makes it possible for the reader to see that the student-worker movement in China is not the 
last episode of a dying socialism but the first manifestation of the post-socialist anti-capitalist 
struggle in China. The student protests at Tiananmen Square opened the space for the workers 
and government to take up their much anticipated confrontation. The US found the repression 
a welcome and 4 4 inevitable’ ’ result, for as the media had been commenting in the months prior 
to the crackdown, the question was not whether the anti-capitalist proletarian demands were 
to be rejected, the question was how. 

Silvia Federici 


Echanges has previously reprinted articles from Midnight Notes: In no.64 articles on class struggles in Mexico and in 
no.65 “Resistance to the plan has been heavy: The class struggles of the green revolution of India” 

Midnight Notes, Box 204, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130, USA. 


★ ★★ 

Secret China Document Shows Fear of Unrest Over Economic Reform 

(Reuter; International Herald Tribune 14.Oct.1992) 

BEIJING - China’s Communist Party is prepared to crush any social unrest that may be created by its radical 
economic changes, accordingto a secret document. The ruling party isholding its first national conclavesince the collapse 
ofthe Soviet bloc and the crushing ofthe 1989 Tienanmen Square democracy movement. The 2,000 delegates expressed 
their support for the Party’s plan to use capitalist-style economics. 

But the secret document indicates that officials fear worker unrest may result from the changes, which could 
take away social benefits enjoyed by millions and throw many workers out of jobs. “Security work should be 
strengthened at factories, mines, oil fields and other large and medium enterprises and vital state projects, Central 
Document No. 7 said. “During the reform of enterprises, internal security work cannot be weakened. 

The document said it was necessary to “be alert to the appearance of factors that could lead to instability and 
prevent people with ulterior motives from stirring up workers to riot. ’ ’ It also ordered that strict attention be paid to the 
campuses, where the 1989 democracy demonstrations began. 

General Chi Hoatian, chief ofthe General Staff of the People's Liberation Army, emphasized the need for 
stability as he announced that army delegates unanimously supported the plan for economic change. ‘ ‘The quicker the 
pace of reform, opening and economic development the greater the need off a safe and stable environment which is partly 
based on national defense,” the official Xinhua press agency quoted him as saying. 

AllofChina’s leaders have emphasized that no one may be promoted to the higher ranks ofthe Communist Party 
unless he or she embraces the twin tenets of economic reform and political control. 


★ 
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China Slashing 400,000 Jobs In Coal Industry 

(International Herald Tribune 29. Dec. 1992) 

BEIJING - China has laid off 100,000 coal workers and will lay off hundreds of thousands more in the coming 
years as part of a broad effort to modernize its energy industry, an official report said Monday. The report suggests that 
the Communist Party is finally grasping directly with the enormeously complex and painful problems of industrial 
restructuring. In the past, the government resisted such layoffs for fear of provoking workers unrest - the same kind of 
anxieties and outrage that erupted in Britain in October when the government there proposed laying off 30,000 coal 
miners. The CP sees the problem the same way that the Conservative Party perceives it in Britain: Some mines are not 
economic to operate at present prices. 

The official China Daily said that China National Coal Corp., a state-owned conglomerate that employs 3 
million people, in 1993 alone would close 30 inefficient mines and lay off 30,000 miners and 70,000 workers in related 
jobs. The newspaper said that the company planned to reduce the number of its coal workers by 400,000 by the time the 
current five-year plan ends in 1995. The report added that another major state-run coal company, which it did not identify, 
also planned “massive layoffs to increase efficiency.” 

The China Daily also said that 100,000 coal workers already had been laid off, although it did not say when 
this happened. It said most had found jobs elsewhere. 

The Energy Ministry refused to comment The coal corporation directed enquiries to Tan Enlui, director of 
policy research, who said that the article in China Daily was premature and should not have been allowed to be published. 
“We’d like to do these things,” Mr. Tan said, referring to the prospective layoffs for 1993 and beyond. “But first we 
need approval. In january, the company will hold a conference to decide whether to go ahead with these plans.” 

State-owned companies like the coal company 
have been a headache for China’s leaders. While the 
overall economy is booming at a 12 % growth rate this 
year, the main beneficiaries are private and collective 
enterprises. Among state companies, which account for 
about half of industrial output, only one-third are earning 
profits, with one-third experiencing losses and the rest 
breaking even. Coal mines have particularly suffered 
because their costs have gone up while the price ofthe coal 
they sell is fixed at artificially low levels by the state. 

The solution is twofold: raise coal prices and lay 
off surplus workers. The government has worried, however, 
that consumers might protest rising prices for coal, which 
is used for heating and cooking, and that miners might 
protest the layoffs. Now the authorities appear to be 
moving on both fronts, not only in the coal industry but 
throughout the economy. 

Elsewhere in the economy, state-owned 
companies are also restructuring and laying off workers. In 
the central city ofChongqing for example, thelocal Foreign 
Affairs Office says that a state-owned knitting mill was 
declared bankrupt in September, costing 3,000 workers 
their jobs. At least at that time, it was the biggest single 
bankruptcy that had been allowed in China, the local 
officials said. 

Until recently, the state normally bailed out such 
unprofitable factories indefinitely, because of the fear of 
workers unrest As a result of those incidents, the leadership 
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cooled down the talk about how terrific layoffs are for economic efficiency. And now, while going ahead with the 
restructuring, it apparently has decided to provide as many sweeteners to the workers as possible. 

Each of the laid-off coal workers will be eligible for a no-interest loan of up to $1,720 to help start a business 
or find work elsewhere. And the laid-off knitting workers in Chongqing were mostly given early retirement. 

★ 

CHINA: TWO YEARS AFTER THE 
TIANANMEN SQUARE MASSACRE 

"... at the end of May 1991, students risked arrest at police-occupied Beijing university by throwing hundreds 
of leaflets from dowm windows calling for acts of defiance on June 3-4 to commemorate the second anniversary of the 
Tiananmen massacre and the bloodbath in Chengdu... Acts of defiance in the face of martial law has never ended in the 
two years since the Deng Xiaoping regime tried to drown the voices of revolt in the blood of thousands of workers and 
students. The counter-revolution resorted to immediate executions, especially of workers, then to showtrials which ended 
just this February and to secret rials before and since, as well as firing workers and expelling students... 

Athen-page document which Beijing studenrs handed out in April... told ofthe continuing resistance: first-year 
students who had to serve a year in the army burned their uniforms after service; memorial meetings held in spite of police 
vigilance on the first anniversary of the massacre had ended with the singing of the Internationale. 

When China gave a free hand in the UN to Bush to pursue hus own bloodbath in the Middle east, the last pretense 
of sanctions against China disappeared. 

Many reporters looking at Spring ’89 rightly put their focus on Tiananmen Square, but disregard huge 
demonstrations in Chengdu, Xian, Shanghai and cities throughout China in at least 21 provinces... Nor can the meaning 
of Tiananmen be distorted to a wish to transport “American-style democracy” into China. To do so would be to 
disregard the vision ofrevolutionary democracy thatthe Chinese youth posed and to ignore the key roleplayed by workers 
in the developments at Tiananmen Square. 

...In the Spring of ’89 university students were hardly isolated from workers and peasants in economic crisis. 
Their standard of consumption was so low that over 500 of those who became hunger strikers on Tiananmen Square 
needed to be hospitalized within 3 days. 

On the streets ofBeijing were an estimated450,000 former peasants, part ofthe 50 million orso who were forced 
off the land and into the cities as state agricultural policy consolidated plots of land in fewer hands. These peasants were 
so visible that some ctivists, veterans ofthe 1978-779 Democracy Wall movement, considered homeless people possible 
allies in confrontations with the state. 

In the factories the state as employer was measuring labor productivity against world standards. Given the 
generally much lower tecyhnological level, the difference would be made up out of the workers’ sweat... Confronted with 
workers’ resistance to the decade-long campaign to eliminate guaranteed jobs, state industry had begun implementing 
in 1986 a labor contract system for new hires, who would receive less pay and benefits and have no security beyond the 
lenght of the contract. That is the kind of two-tier system that workers in the US have become all too familiar with. 

... When Deng by April 13,1989 emulated the example of Mao 13 years earlier and dictated editorials calling 
the demonstrations of students counterrevolutionary, it was the 400,000 or more workers and townspeople who lined the 
route who made it possible for the huge turnout from Beij ing university to reach Tiananmen Square through police lines. 
When students dared make thr occupation of Tiananmen permanent by beginning a hunger strike on May 13 and refiised 
to leave even during Gorbachev’s visit, there were also thousands of workers in the square supporting the students. It 
is significant that Prime Minister Li Peng declared martial law immediately after the leaders ofthe Beijing Workers’ 
Autonomous Federation boldly went to the government to register their federation. 

Echoes from Tiananmen , issued from Hong Kong, has interviewed surviving members of the BWAF. One of 
them said: “After the establishment of the BWAF, they called for a general strike in beijing in support ofthe students. 
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But student leaders persuaded them to go back to work. The students didn’t want to provide any excuse to the government 
who might say that the students were disturbing the order. ’ ’ He said what the Chinese Communist Party fear most is the 
collaboration of intellectuals and workers... News & Letters, June ‘91 

★ 

LETTER ABOUT A JOURNEY TO RUSSIA AND CHINA 

(1991) 

Moscow 

“...instead of following the ‘compulsory’ touristic way, we managed through a friend to stay 
in a Russian home, to discuss a couple of hours with some syndicalists (considered as 
‘anarchists’ but we could see that such a name had actually no meaning), to meet other Russian 
people, to measure the depth of the bureaucratic system and to see how most ofthe people escape 
it, to get some idea of the difficulties of ordinary life mainly to get food and basic goods. 
According to our friend (and one of his recent letters said it was neither better nor worse since 
our holidays there) it was not the chaos and most people could survive by sideways. Two 
examples to give you some idea how things work: Impossible to get a meal in a restaurant except 
if you can pay in dollars or are part of an organisation (a touristic one for us; food at home was 
rather poor but enough for a meal composed of tins, saussage, bread cucumber and some 
expensive berries sold on a very poor open air market (it was frequent to find in the street people 
selling for example tomatoes, or meat). Another example, transports: metro, buses, apparently 
running normally, taxis too; but you constantly get offered transport in private cars paid in goods 
- often cigarettes - or dollars. So, it is not chaos but it is difficult to know the share pf public and 
private economy - open and underground and how such a society works. The discussion with 
the syndicalists expressed the sameuncertainty: they could survive openly without a legal status 
and without money or material means, having a kind of office in an old house surrounded by 
an abandoned garden in the center of Moscow, a somewhat surrealistic, a bunch of very realistic 
militans without illusions about their contacts, influence and possibilities and very pessimistic 
about the uncertainty of their future. Havingbeen in Russia even for only a short time was a good 
introduction to China because we could compare the inefficiency of the Russian bureaucracy 
with the efficiency of the Chinese one. 

The Trans-Siberian railway 

What we could see of Russia and Siberia... the landscape was the same during long hours but 
changed completely several times but even so was more or less the same: the same villages or 
towns, the same dirt of sequels of industrial capitalism with some hallucinating marks of 
pollution (I remember for example some landscapes ofwhite trunks of dead birch trees spreading 
to the horizon), the same small plots of grass or potatoes along the line contrasting with the 
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immense fields of state farms, the 
same poor and expensive food sold to 
travellers by traditional women on the 
platforms contrasting with what we 
could guess about the black market 
around the restaurant car. From all 
that we could find exactly the same 
feelings we had had in Moscow: the 
wight and the ravages of the 
bureaucracy and a lot of individual 
attempts to escape it. We could also 
guess the level of industrial 
development: except for some evident 
modem techniques (the elctric trains for example) it was like France just after the first world 
war: for instance, in Siberia, most of the individual transports were motorbikes with sidecars 
used for all purposes. All these things changed when we entered Mandchouria: it was more or 
less empty with some casual herds and industrial towns but practically no cultures. 


China 

If one week in Russia only allowed us to give some partial and perhaps biased feelings, five weeks 
in China made it impossible to tell something else than a collection of facts and feelings. There 
are several Chinas, not only geographically and economically but also in the different classes 
of the population. We could make some generalisation on some specific points but on a lot of 
questions differencesbetween the different regions we visited were so large that a generalisation 
is impossible. For instance I can’t answer the question: how do people live? We know how two 
different families in Ningbo and Hangzhou live; they were teachers, what we here could call 
low middle class, though I think that the husband of one family was a bureaucrat in the city 
council; their wages and accomodation was more or less the same as a lot of other people. But 
Ican’tsay more because I know nothing of theworking classorofthetopclass or of the peasants; 
I can only describe what i saw of a lot of poorer houses in the cities or in the countryside, of a 
lot of better new houses in the richest district. 

Because of the immensity of this country and the difficulty of transport (material, not 
political) we had to limit our visit to the eastern part of China and even so to three regions: Peking, 
Shanghai and Canton (Guangzhou). Two times we had close contact with Chinese families, 
contacts taken before going there through Chinese people living in Europe; but these contacts 
were in the centre of East China - in the richest part of the country and in both towns (Ningbo 
and Hangzhou) in families of teachers. We had several other addresses in other parts of China... 
but our limited time made it impossible. So you can see how what we could witness is limited 
and not open to generalisation. 

You asked if we were able to talk openly with Chinese people. It is not a yes or no 
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1 question, rather a nest of questions the 
first one pulling out another one - 
what I said above about several Chinas 
is very relevant here. At first I have to 
say that the possibilities of contacts 
are very limited, not only because of 
the language (English can be used 
only in the main bigger towns... The 
first obstacle was to fi nd a place where 
we could meet Chinese people more 
closely than in the street or in the 
restaurant. Hostels were divided in 
hostels for Chinese and hostels for 
foreigners (We managed twice with the help of Chinese families to be in Chinese hostels but 
after a lot of discussions and the help of the other Chinese travellers and effectively it was an 
access door to more open and fruitful contacts.) Casual contacts were very easy and very 
frequent, some in English, some with the laborious help of a dictionary; Chinese people most 
of the time were very kind and helpful, very openly curious about foreigners. Sometimes in parks 
we were the center of a group of more than twenty people asking and answering questions; in 
almost all the small restaurants after a time all the customers were around our table to ‘discuss’; 
it was the same in the trains. But even so, I will divide China in three parts: 

- The north around Peking where the presence of the army, police, informers and 
Communist party network ofcontrolwas more tightandevident(even more so in poor important 
industrial towns east of Peking) 

- The rich center around Shanghai where people certainly had the same control but less 
evident, less open and more open to ‘political’ discussions 

- The south already invaded by ‘capitalist development’ coming from Hong Kong and 
people more rushing to the western way of life. 

Discussions as far as they could last were going step by step from personal to more general 
questions. But in the north it was practically impossible to go beyond a low limit when we could 
have asked open political questions. Our attempt to jump our this limit most of the time 
immediately stopped the discussion, people being frightened - not about being seen discussing 
with foreigners but discussing specific questions like the 1989 events or political problems. We 
had some rather sad and funny experiences when trying in a very shy way to know more from 
rank and file people. It was not the same with people having some function in the system; they 
discussed openly the problems of China and answered the questions as far as they were not 
directly political. In both families where we were welcomed, the break was between the 
generations: old people refused to answer questions about politics even about the Cultural 
Revolution. I tried several times by sideways to bring the discussion to specific points involving 
this period; every time they escaped the answer and discussed another topic. With young people 
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(between 20 and 30, all students) it was completely different. They answered any question 
without restraint and with a lot of details, but only outside home and when there was no 
possibility for anybody to listen to the discussion (for instance when biking in the street or 
walking in a park or outside in the dark). It will be too long to tell you the details; I can only 
add that even having discussed openly with some people inside China it has been impossible 
to maintain a correspondence beyond the usual banalities.... 

We were surprised to see nowhere external traces of the Communist Party as if 
everything of the past had been wiped away. No portrait of Mao (except a big one on Tien An 
Men square), no little red book, no political propaganda. Writings on the walls were 
advertisements, notice boards in the streets were covered with administrative local papers or 
posters which for example could be either a long list of ‘criminals’ sentenced to death or some 
advices to clean the streets. This ‘absence’ of the Communist Party contrasts with its 
overwhelming presence in every aspect of social life. The complete description of this 
domination of day to day life would take pages. For all the people we managed to discuss more 
freely with, the party was no longer considered as the party but as ‘the government’, it was 
‘them’, another class far from them, having the power and with whom they have to count for 
everything. 

It was impossible to discuss the events ofMay-June ’ 89 in Peking. According to a French 
woman who had been in Peking the year before this event and back the same summer as us, 
Peking was completely transformed. Earlier a very lively city with very cheerful people and now 
a sad and silent city. In the north, even theyoung people refused to discuss these events and were 
very careful to avoid such questions and perhaps the contact with foreigners. It was not at all 
like that in Hangzhou as I mentioned above. According to them, student demonstrations and 
university strikes took place all over China in May-June ’89; they said it was not for most of 
them a political fight for democracy but a protest about their conditions as students. It was 
political in the way that they were asking an opening of the possibilities to get a well paid job 
out of the tight control ofthe party. When I asked what had happened to these protesting students, 
they said they could be divided in three parts: some very disappointed (or repressed?) have left, 
some are trying to get some jobs bending to the party, some others - a minority - still fighting. 
In this town I see some ‘unofficial ’ posters on the wall; I was told it was in support of the student 
movement and that some of them had been recently arrested. But we had to go to Hong Kong 
to discuss with a Chinese syndicalist to get more information about the involvement of workers 
in these 1989 events and the size of the repression which was far harder against the workers. 
When we were there most of the arrested students had been freed and most of the arrested 
workers were still in jail or in camps. This syndicalist told us that some years before ’89 they 
managed to have a lot of contacts all over China among the unions, but that after the repression 
they had lost all these contacts, most of these people having been arrested. They had a long list 
of workers arrested and sentenced, but they said it was only a tiny part of the repression as they 
knew only the names having been quoted by the Chinese press or TV or radio for intimidation; 
all the others were unknown, buried in the silence of the camps. 
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I will tell you shortly some views on what ‘freedom’ means for Chinese and on the 
standard of living: 

* If you have a job you have an accomodation given by the ‘committee’ of your factory 
or school or hospital... You live in the same building as all the people working in the same place. 
You can’t move to another place unless you move to another job; but to do so you must have 
the agreement of both ‘committees’, the former and the new one. Controls are everywhere for 
the Chinese. 

* Wages are the same for a worker, a teacher, a doctor... apparently. One of the teachers 
told me that once the rent was paid (rent is low), 90% of what was left was for food. No shortage 
of food in Chi na; everything was sold everywhere (a big contrast wit h Russia). Most of the people 
worked very hard 6 days a week a minimum of 8 hours a day. Most of them could be assigned 
to work one place or another, less compulsory than during the cultural revolution but still used 
for most. 

Nov.91 


ITALY 


The article “FIAT after FIAT” deals with power relations at the FIAT plants in Italy following the defeat of the 
workers ’struggle against layoffs in 1980. It’s a draft translation ofthe last chapter ofMarcoRevelli ’sbookLavorare 
in FIAT (1989). This book is about the whole history of the FIAT of the FIAT workers: the recruitment of tens of 
thousands of workers in the 60s; the end of the 60s with the ‘mass worker ’, the ‘hot Autumn ’ and the workers’ 
antagonistic attitudes and practice towards company and unions; the struggles of the 70s; the recruitment of a new 
‘layer’ of young workers at the end ofthe 70s; the unsuccessful struggle against lay-offs in 1980; andfinally the last 
chapter reproduced below. 

Part of our reasonfor publishing this particular chapter is that it is the only one available to us in an English 
translation. It contains a number of refections and information about FIAT which is worth reading, not necessary 
to repeat in these introductory remarks. The article starts with the sentence “The agreement of 1980 was not 
respected. ’ ’ This refers to an agreement after the defeat ofthe struggle in the Autumn of1980against layoffs. Another 
reason for publishing the article is that it gives information about the automation in the FIAT plants in the 80s. It 
shows how various sections ofthe plant was automated and for what reasons; it compares the strongholds ofworkers 
power in the old ‘taylorist' work organisation and the effects on this power after automation. It shows all this in a 
concrete, detailed way which we think many Echanges readers will appreciate reading, because often one ’s 
‘knowledge ’ about automation is limited tojust ‘knowing ’in general that work processes have been automated. This 
article shows it in detail andfrom an anti-capitalist point ofview. It should be emphasized that we publish the article 
for these reasons. Not as part ofan argument that automation means the defeat of the working class and solves all 
or most problems for capital, that automation, just-in-time production, quality circles and control, etc. means a 
defeat or disappearence of the working class, a fundamentally new capitalism ('post-fordism) ’... 

We can also refer to some material about FIAT in some back issues of Echanges which with advantage can 
he looked at in connection with this article: ‘ FIAT- Discovering new production systems ’ ’ in no. 48, ‘ FIAT Auto: 
A return to normal? ’ ’ in no.49/50 and “FIATis booming ’ ’ in no.62. 
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Fiat after Fiat 


The agreement of October 1980 was not respected. 
When the appointed time came, on 30 June 1983, 
none of the laid-off workers was taken back into the 
factory. The complex mechanism which had been 
supposed to guarantee external mobility from one 
job to another, was never allowed to function. Over 
a period of seventeen months, only twenty- nine out 
of the 7,437 on the "mobility list - succeeded in fin¬ 
ding a job via the gigantic organisational machinery 
that had been set up by the Unione Industrials, the 
trade unions and the Region. [1] Whereas, on the 
other hand, tens of thousands of workers set out to 
fend for themselves on the job market, giving in to 
the pressure being applied by FIAT, and accepting 
a few hundred pounds in return for taking voluntary 
redundancy. And then they were irretrievably disper¬ 
sed. 

Already at the time of the first verification* provided 
for in the agreement, in July 1981, it was dear 
which way the wind was blowing. The Company 
announced that it had excess stocks of 250,000 
vehicles, and highlighted the crisis of the auto sec¬ 
tor as a justification for imposing a particularly re¬ 
strictive interpretation of the agreement: the number 
of workers permitted to re-entBr the plants before 
the appointed date in 1983, in the Turin area, was 
to be no higher than 2,000. Furthermore, the wor¬ 
kers destined for the "mobility list" - the workers that 
the Company most obviously wanted to get rid of - 
would, because or the new, worsened productive 
situation, be one thousand more than had been 
calculated in 1980. And the Company intended to 
pick them from among the 23,000 workers laid off in 
October, rather than, as the unions had been an¬ 
nouncing, from the workforce as a whole. 

At the same time it was becoming increasingly dear 


what criteria FIAT was using in order to select the 
workers. Among those who were to be expelled 
from the factory, apart from the more militant wor¬ 
kers who had been protagonists of the preceding 
cyde of struggles and who had a conflictual memo¬ 
ry which was deemed to be incompatible with the 
new productive order, there were also others who 
figured in ways that were disproportionai to their 
actual numbers in the workforce as a whole: women 
(over-represented to the tune of 100%; they made 
up 30% of the laid-off workers, but only 15% of the 
overall FIAT workforce); the young (over-represen¬ 
ted by as much as 260%); disabled and handicap¬ 
ped workers, as well as the old (who were over¬ 
represented by 65%); and, in general, the less skiF 
led sections of the workforce. At one fell swoop the 
Company succeeded in eliminating not only the 
vanguards of the struggle, but also the entire social 
composition that had come into the factory in the 
second half of the 1970s. What remained was a 
working class that was "mature" (in terms of age) 
and depditidsed; composed for the most part of 30- 
to 40year-olds, most of them married (90%), and 
settled in the area; with many years of factory work 
behind them (more than 70% of them had been with 
the Company for between 10 and 15 years); and 
carefully selected at the level of physical effidency. 
[2] At the level of Company policy, this was an ideal 
situation to guarantee at least a decade of producti¬ 
ve order and social peace. At the sociological level, 
it was a perfect operation, earned out obviously 
through the systematic use of the informational 
networks provided by plant foremen, and a shrewd 
use of computers. Then, in the months that follo¬ 
wed, the dosure of the Lingotto and Materferro 
factories took the number of the proscribed* to over 
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34,000. There was a strong incentive for people to 
take voluntary redundancy (in this period there were 
something like 17,000 laid-off workers who, for a 
few hundred pounds, agreed to leave the Company 
voluntarily). It also accentuated the situation of 
disorientation and lack of trust So, when the head 
of FIAT-Auto, Vittorio Ghidella, at about the time 
that the agreement was to fall due, dedared that "a 
responsible trade union must obviously realise that 
in a crisis situation like this, to demand that we re- 
hire workers is pure Utopianism", the response was 
nothing more than a formal protest. And nobody - 
least of all those trade union leaders who, in the 
autumn of 1980, had blown what remained of their 
own credibility in an attempt to reassure workers 
that they really were going to be re-employed - was 
surprised when, on 30 June 1983, FIAT asked the 
Ministry of Industry for an 3-month extension of the 
state of crisis that had been dedared in the auto 
sector, and of the lay- off programme, thereby ser¬ 
ving notice that the October agreement was now in 
tatters. And that everything would have to be rene¬ 
gotiated now, on the basis of the new, disastrous 
balance of power in the factory and the unfavoura¬ 
ble situation in the market 
The new agreement which was arrived at in Turin 
on 22 October 1983 despite the explicit opposition 
of the Coordinating Committee of Laid-off Workers, 
was to signal a further surrender to FIAT. Out of the 
17,500 laid-off workers remaining (2,500 from the 
plants in the South; 15,000 in the Turin area), only 
1,000 would be taken back into the factory in the 
course of the following year. A further 2,000 would, 
it was claimed, be re-employed in 1984, and a furt¬ 
her 1,000 when the agreement fell due, on 1 Janua¬ 
ry 1986. As for the remaining 13,500, there was 
silence. The Company undertook in general terms 
to "make it easier for them to take voluntary redun¬ 
dancy". In equally general terms the Company cal¬ 
led on the government to "bring in legislation, if 
necessary spedal provisions, which could deal with 
the ’excess' workers’. 

II Manifesto carried a headline saying "Goodbye 
Laid- Off Workers I’ and in fact, for a long time, 
although they remained a disturbing presence on 
the social scene, the laid-off workers were removed 
from the agenda of political and trade-union discus¬ 
sion. They were only to be heard of again in 1986, 
when the sudden growth of the market posed a 
problem for FIAT in terms of hiring workers, and a 
particularly beneficial piece of legislation put at their 
disposal the institution of the "Work-Training Con¬ 
tracts". At this point they chose to remember that 
submerged area of social malaise, which by now 


had been reduced to a shadow of its former self* 
(about 5,500 people) by the long wave of voluntary 
redundancies. Even in this dimate of overweening 
power, it would have seemed wrong* to bring new 
personnel into the factory while completely Ignoring 
their old undertakings. And anyway, these few thou¬ 
sand men and women could always be thrown onto 
the negotiating table as a bargaining counter to 
achieve even greater freedom in the use of the 
workforce: "We are prepared to take on two thou¬ 
sand of the laid-off workers over a period of four 
months, and three thousand five hundred by 1987. 

So said Maurizio Magnabosco, FIAT-Auto's industri¬ 
al relations manager, on 11 March 1986. "So there 
is not much else to negotiate. We need to use our 
plant to the maximum, and for this reason we need 
to introduce more extensive night-shift working in 
certain departments. If this union undertaking is not 
forthcoming, then neither is the re-employment 
plan." On 19 March 1986, an agreement was thus 
signed registering FIATs undertaking to re-employ, 
by July, 700 laid-off workers in the auto plants, and 
1,300 in public administration, as provided for in 
Law No. 444, and in other sectors. For the remai¬ 
ning 3,500, they would be brought back in, in bat¬ 
ches of 700 every three months, after "retraining" 
courses. But already by November 1986, incentivi- 
sed redundancy meant that these workers were 
leaving at a rate of more than 50 per week, redu¬ 
cing the 3,500 to only 1,600, who were themselves 
likely to have disappeared by the middle of 1987. At 
the same time, several hundred young people were 
being taken on at the Turin car plants, with "Job 
Training Contracts". 

At that point the tong-running scandal of the laid-off 
FIAT workers came to an end. Of the 300 shop 
stewards who had been put on "zero hours" in Oct¬ 
ober 1980, only 7 had succeeded in being re-hired 
at their old plants. Of the 34,000 FIAT workers put 
on state lay-off pay between 1980 and 1982, only 
8,000 were taken back into the factories. At the 
same time, other tens of thousands of FIAT wor¬ 
kers, who were not included among those laid off, 
agreed to take voluntary redundancy. Over the 
space of 6 years, the Company had succeeded in 
reducing its workforce by almost 50%, at a relatively 
low cost and without significant resistance. The 
community, on the other hand, had had to pay a 
heavy price for this entire operation: one only has to 
consider that between 1980 and 1981 the number 
of hours of "special lay- or in the Turin area had, 
thanks to the effects of the FIAT operation, jumped 
from 3 million to 117 million (with the number of 
workers in the lay-off scheme rising from 3,149 to 
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57,293); and that in the following three years it 
would reach the record figure of 320 million. 

This same period saw the collapse of the trade 
union. And, with the union, the entire factory Left 
The working-dass movement in Turin went from 
being a national reference point to become a struc¬ 
ture that was cfsoriented and inert 
After the -final confrontation" in the Cinema Smerai- 
do, the Consiqlione - the combine committee, the 
biggest organisation of workers’ representation 
within FIAT - was not convened again. There was 
no attempt at a frank, open, honest discussion 
which could, without hypocrisy, take the measure of 
the seriousness of the collapse - even though this 
was the only way which might perhaps have avoi¬ 
ded the defeat turning into catastrophe. The "institu¬ 
tions of the working-class movement* confined 
themselves instead to a stubborn defence of their 
own area In a conscious denial of reality. For a 
long time the word "defeat" was banned. Anyone 
who dared say the word was looked upon with 
suspicion. In the language of organisation, the world 
was turned on its head. Words lost their meaning. 
The magic of words took the upper hand over the 
real state of things. For the professional political 
stratum, this was a way of escaping their own re¬ 
sponsibilities; for ordinary people, it was a destruc¬ 
tion of meaning. 

Already in a document of 1 November 1900, the 
Turin Federation of the Communist Party had des¬ 
cribed the agreement as "difficult, but positive". It 
stressed the importance of the sackings having 
been withdrawn, the fact (which then turned out to 
be false) that "the process of external mobility will 
apply to the whole FIAT auto workforce (and not 
only to the 23,000 who are on state lay- off pay), 
after having sifted* the workforce with an internal 
manoeuvre which will be subject to negotiation", [3j 
the "guarantee of assured re-employment in FIAT" 
in 1983, and the assurance that this might "already 
be set in motion as from 6 January 1981". [4] There 
was no attempt to cover up the difficulties in the 
"running" of ail this. But the negative assessments 
of a large number of shop stewards and workers 
was put down to misunderstanding, "a lack of infor¬ 
mation on the precise contents of the agreement"; 
"something of a gap between a struggle that has 
been long and weary and the compromise that has 
been reached"; "a certain underestimation (...) of 
the wearing- down of the mobilisation"; "the fact that 
the signing of the agreement came immediately 
after the Demonstration of the Foremen"; and most 
particularly, "an insufficient awareness of the ’struc¬ 


tural' nature of the crisis at FIAT, the "rooted con¬ 
viction, in some sectors of the labour movement, 
that FIAT’S difficulties are conjunctural and transito¬ 
ry". [5] Finally, the weaknesses on the working- 
class front were related to the forms of struggle that 
had been used, particularly in the final phase (The 
’all-out form of struggle," it was stated, "although it 
was useful during the first phase, in which FIAT set 
in motion the sacking procedures, it weas a lot less 
justified in the phase subsequent to the suspension 
of the sackings, a suspension which was interpreted 
by the union and seen by the majority of shop ste¬ 
wards and factory vanguards essentially as a tacti¬ 
cal manoeuvre of the employers, and not even as a 
first partial success of the struggle." [6j Similar posi¬ 
tions were reported on the occasion of the national 
Assembly of Communist Party members in FIAT, in 
February 1981. [7] Nor (fid the subsequent, tormen¬ 
ted events of the management of the agreement 
change these attitudes, at least until midway 
through the 1980s. Furthermore, the trade unions, 
with a few notable exceptions, followed a similar 
line. 

In that same period, the name of the "leader of the 
foremen" - of the man Luigi Arisio, who had leapt 
into the headlines when he led the so-called "March 
of the 40,000", and who was now going around 
growing an impressive Walesa- style moustache - 
had begun to appear repeatedly in the programmes 
of public manifestations of the Left - as the guest of 
honour in discussions at the Turati Club, at confe¬ 
rences at the Unione Culturaie, at the Festival dell’- 
Unita, etc... The meda had become bored with a 
working class that appeared played-out, so they 
made a beeline for this undistinguished crowd of 
foremen and management personnel, and turned 
them into news. And the Left, in its embarrassment, 
followed on. The socialists were convinced that they 
saw in those silent marchers the incarnation of 
rampant individualism, of an outright* modernity 
devoted* to its career, in struggle with the residues 
of the past, with the obsolete working-class identity. 
The communists were fascinated by a culture of 
work, by a cult of technology and production which, 
in many ways, they felt to be their own. All were in 
some manner caught up by that demon of political 
realism which leads to say that victory is the same 
thing as reason, and that success is the same thing 
as courage.* And which offers a strong temptation 
to abandon the destiny of the victims and to espou¬ 
se the cause of the victors. There were some in the 
ranks of the trade union who deluded themselves 
on the possibility of finding a new role for themsel¬ 
ves, and a reconfirmation of their own power, pi a- 
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ring their faith in the possibility of representing that 
■component of the world of labour", without realising 
that those men belonged - in the same way as the 
machinery, the buildings, and the parking-lots - to 
FIAT, and that their loyalty" was not negotiable. 
None of these foremen and middle management 
were to come flocking to give new life to the union 
(the percentage of union membership in this sector 
was in fact to fall from 10.4% in 1980 to 6% in 
1983). [8] And at the same time the unions were to 
suffer a haemorrhage of manual workers. In the 
afternoon of 15 October 1980, at the Cinema Sme- 
raldo, Giovanni Falcone put his finger on a major 
truth: "I talk with workers," he said. "I talk with eve¬ 
ryone, from the biggest scab to the biggest militant. 
And do you know what the workers are saying? 
They say that they don’t have too much faith in us, 
the trade union, because too often we say things 
that we don’t then live up to. But when FIAT says 
something, they do it. They say that 61 workers 
have to be expelled from the factory and never 
come back. And sure enough, 61 workers are ex¬ 
pelled from the factory and never come back. They 
say that they have an excess of 23,000 workers? 

So exit 23,000 workers. It’s a problem of credibility. 

Of credibility and of power. If you have the power to 
decide things, and to carry out what you decide, the 
workers will line up with that power." And that is 
precisely what happened. Silently, the workers regi¬ 
stered their choice. By halfway through the 1980s, 
union representation in the mo6t important depart¬ 
ments of the Mirafiori plant had fallen to 12%. In 
FIAT as a whole, it remained below 25%. For al¬ 
most a decade, negotiation was to remain a purely 
formal fact. The trade unions had no choice but to 
sanction derisions made by FIAT, which were pla¬ 
ced in front of them "for form's sake", by a Compa¬ 
ny management who, unlike in the 1950s, had no 
interest in destroying the union, but had every inte¬ 
rest in maintaining it as a useful fiction in the game 
of power and in political fiction. 

Even the wage - one of the most sensitive indica¬ 
tors of bargaining power in the factory - fell to a 
historic low: research done by the Piedmont IRES- 
CGIL estimated that in FIAT-Auto in 1983, weighted 
gross average earnings," calculated over the work¬ 
force as a whole, barely reached 14,700,000 lire, 
whereas in the local public transport corporation 
ATM - taken as a useful comparison in the local 
tertiary sector - average income stood at about 
17,400,000 lire. Even by 1986, according to re¬ 
search carried out by the Turin branch of the engi¬ 
neering union, the net wage of a Grade 3 worker in 
the Mirafiori Body Plant aged 35, with 4 biennial 
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increments and working an average of 172 hours 
per month, did not succeed in rising above a million 
lire (980,800, to be precise, a figure which included 
the payment of the 13th month and the annual 
bonus, which then rose to 1,115,000 fire in 1987, 
and to 1,230,000 in 1988, FlATs golden year). 
Meanwhile, productivity was growing. 

This is perhaps the most outstanding, and distur¬ 
bing fact of the "New FIAT. This sudden, peremp¬ 
tory, violent increase in productivity, unthinkable 
until a short time previously, and which was to allow 
the Company to set about a radical reorganisation 
without even a slight drop in productivity. Without so 
much as a hiccup. Despite a reduction in the work¬ 
force of something like 50%, the number of cars 
produced in Italy in 1983 in the FIAT-Autobianchi- 
Lanria group would be barely 4% below the figure 
for 1980 (1,222,900, compared with 1,275,500). In 
other words, an increase of productivity dose on 
100%, and destined to grow even further (from 9.4 
cars per employee in 1979, to 19.2 in 1986). [9] 
Broken down by plant, the results are even more 
striking: at the Mirafiori Body Plant, for example, 
where, in the fourth quarter of 1979, 2,240 cars 
were being produced daily, by 13,262 direct wor¬ 
kers, in the fourth quarter of 1985, over 2,000 vehi¬ 
cles were still being produced every day, but with 
virtually half the workforce (7,183 workers). [lOj At 
the Rivalta plant, on the assembly lines, the number 
of workers needed each day for production of a 
single vehicle fell from 5.38 in 1980 to 1.7 in 19861 
In the Paint plant, the figures were even more dra¬ 
matic: whereas in 1980 1,706 had been needed to 
produce a daily output of 1,110 vehicles, in 1986 it 
would take only 802 workers to produce 1,789 (from 
0.65 per 450 minutes of work to 2.23 - virtually a 
400% increase). Finally, in Metal Stamping, over the 
same period, daily production went from 1,110 to 
1,624, while the number of employees fell from 
1,337 to 670, a 66.2% increase in productivity. [11 j 
In the whole period immediately after Autumn 1980, 
despite the massive expulsion of workers, FIAT was 
to continue increasing its sales (1,208,800 cars in 
1980; 1,240,500 in 1981; 1,266,900 in 1983). It was 
also able to improve its own market position: it 
controlled 63.8% of the Italian market, and 10.8% of 
the European market in 1979; these figures rose to 
69.4% and 12.2% in 1983. In the commercial vehi¬ 
cle sector, it rose from 30.3% of the European mar¬ 
ket in 1979 to 67% in 19861 Another indication of 
the scale of the “miracle" comes from a brief over¬ 
view of the Company accounts. Precisely at the 
point at which the employment curve is broken 
(113,000 workers in 1979; 80,000 in 1981; 70,000 
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in 1982; 60,000 in 1984 [12]), the curve represen¬ 
ting the income of the Comapny as a whole, but 
particularly of its auto sector, takes off, growing at a 
rate of 1,000 billion lire a year; 7,052 in 1979, 8,343 
in 1980 (despite the labour disputes in September 
and October!); 9,445 in 1981; 14,392 in 1985. And 
then 22,142 billion lire in 1987; and 25,454 in 1988! 
Already in 1983 the *** came back into the black by 
79 billion, rising to 402 in 1985, 1,535 in 1987, and 
1,764 in 1988. The "structural crisis" of the latB 
1970s had by now been transformed into a conti¬ 
nent-wide success story. Political victory had been 
transformed into an extraordinary rise in productivi¬ 
ty. 

The secret of this reversal of tendency goes under 
many names. It is called "restoration of the Compa¬ 
ny's right to manage", "restoration of productive 
order, “normalisation of factory life". It is also called 
fear, disorientation and surrender. “Today," a shop 
steward from the Mirafiori plant was to confess in 
1983, "we get half an hour for lunch. But when the 
bell rings for the end of lunch, all the workers have 
already left the canteen, so as not to lose a minute 
of work. Its not that FIAT pushes you or forces you; 
it's because you have internalised the crisis, and 
since you're afraid to lose your job, you bend over 
backwards. [...] In the factory," he added, “we've 
now missed out on two generations of young peo¬ 
ple, and women too. In the 1970s people were 
beginning to talk about everything on the shop floor; 
these days, a lad with an earring is seen as a 
queer. The ways that the young people and the 
women who were hired used to think and act might 
have changed the factory, in fact possibly had start¬ 
ed to change it Nowadays FIAT is reviving its ex¬ 
employee groups. Work-team and section meetings 
with the foreman are back in fashion, and round the 
table you don’t talk about trade unionism, but about 
Juventus and football. Why? Because of the fear of 
losing your job, of becoming a statistic among the 
thousands of laid-off workers that there are. That’s 
the fruits of the defeat of three years ago." [13] In 
the FIAT of the big defeat, it appears that not even 
the Valletta model will suffice for the new victors: In 
the words of Cesare Annibaldi, in the same year, 
one of Romiti’s "colonels" during the 35 Days dispu¬ 
te, and manager of FIATs external relations: "Val¬ 
letta's brilliant way of resolving problems, the great 
energies expended in order to achieve his objecti¬ 
ves, can still provide a point of reference for us 
today. But the comparison stops there, if for no 
other reason than that Valletta worked in a phase of 
major economic development, while we are still 


trying to emerge from a crisis which is far from 
over." [14] 

But there is also a deeper reason, less immedate 
and shared, at the origin of this strange industrial 
"revolution in one country", or rather in one como- 
pan y. A silent and impersonal power, which has 
transformed, virtually unnoticed, men and things, 
once again putting them into new positions, at the 
end of the cyde, in a world turned upside down. It 
is called technology. 

To anybody looking from the outside, it appears as 
if nothing has changed. The same buildings are still 
there, with the same walls around them, the same 
stark grey factory buildings, the same smefl of steel 
and burned oil. But inside everything has changed. 
The very soul of production has changed, the set of 
rules which organises it and guides it The FIAT of 
the 1970s has disappeared - that FIAT which was a 
"working-class community", packed with people and 
life", with hard work and revolt, with people packed 
in together, back to back, on never-ending assem¬ 
bly lines, an inextricable interweaving of machines 
and human bodies, where the product seemingly 
struggles to get through the banging and the sparks 
that came from the tangle of arms and tools. The 
factory of the 1980s is a new world, in which the 
space for machinery has spread out and appears 
to have pushed the workers back to the edges, 
thinning out their numbers, creating empty spaces 
between one and the other. And enabling the pro¬ 
duct to flow through a broad corridor empty of life, 
populated by automata with perfect and impersonal 
movements, almost as if to underline physically the 
incidental character of human labour. Its marginality 
in a system of production of machines by means of 
machines. 

The old assembly-line has been broken up, shatte¬ 
red, "de-composed". Between the various sections, 
intermediate storage spaces have been created, 
known as "lungs’ (polmoni) , which are necessary in 
order to enable the overall cyde of production to 
"breathe". In order to guarantee fluidity and inde¬ 
pendence from the behaviour of single groups of 
workers, and from the inevitable technical mal¬ 
functions of individual work stations. An integrated 
system of monitors, of computer terminals, keeps 
the central computer cons tan tty up to date on the 
progress of production, the situation as regards raw 
materials and stocks, and the condition of the 
equipment, so that the computer can see to all 
these in real time, re-stocking, coordinating pauses, 
and synchronising the various flows. What was 
previously done by foremen, with a thousand im- 
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precisions and improvisations, is now done by a 
machine, in silent perfection (in many instances an 
individual control station is able to carry out, in ten 
minutes, a quantity of work which previously would 
have taken an entire day). There has also been a 
reduction in the number of clattering overhead con¬ 
veyors, the long chains bristling with hooks, which 
used to transport components from one assembly 
station to the next, down fixed trajectories, from one 
workshop to another, as they wobbled menacingfy 
overhead, or passed in front of the men as they 
worked. These have been replaced, in the newer 
departments, with fast-moving," silent, robobsed 
carriers (robot-trailers) , which automatically pick up 
the components from the "lung", or from the prece¬ 
ding work station, and take it to the next station, 
guided by magnetic tracks buried under the floor, 
which in turn are controlled by a process computer 
which chooses the most opportune destination and 
the shortest route to follow. Totally automatic machi¬ 
nes have replaced a considerable amount of human 
labour also in the assembly stations. These are 
second- or third-generation robots, whose anthropo¬ 
morphism extends no further than their extremities - 
long, articulated arms ending in metallic pincers 
capable of handling a variety of tools, and of carry¬ 
ing out varied and complex movements. They weld, 
they spray-paint, they screw, and they assemble. 
They are capable of placing a valve in its seating 
with millimetric precision, without ever making a 
mistake. Or of firing off spot-welds down a track 
which may vary, as occasion demands. They are 
able to recognise different models of cars, either by 
touch, or by means of information sent down from 
the central computer, as they arrive, and then of 
varying ttieir work programme. And if a defective 
part happens to arrive, normally they perceive it 
visually: then the machine sets off an alarm, raises 
its daws, and flashes a light, as it stops working, in 
order to permit the intervention of the maintenance 
team. Along the main production line, this acciden¬ 
tal and residual aspect is the only time that has 
been left to human intervention. For the rest the 
workers have ended up at the margins of the line, 
performing loading and unloading functions - hum¬ 
bly serving the machines. Or preparing accessory 
pieces, partial-assemblies, which the robots will 
then use in their work. 

The sheet-metal working department (Lastroferra- 
tura) was, by tradition, one of the “hottest" depart¬ 
ments. It was here that the basic assembly of the 
car body took place - the metallic skeleton of the 
car - welding the various bits of the frame, and 
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adding the boot door, and various other parts. The 
men were crowded together particularly densely on 
the lines, wielding heavy electric welders, hanging 
welding guns which looked like anti-aircraft guns, 
which, with every spot they welded, released sho¬ 
wers of sparks and a sharp smell of burned air and 
ozone. Or the workers would operate big levers, 
steel hammers, and hoists, in an indescribable din. 
This had been, for a long time, one of the principal 
epicentres of conflict particularly in the spring and 
summer, when the heat became suffocating and the 
air unbreathable: there were many internal marches 
which started from the sheet metal department and 
stoppages were endemic, often devastating for the 
productive cycle as a whole, given the strategic 
position of these workers. 

Now the operations in the sheet-metal department 
are among the most automated. Robots looking like 
giraffes, with long flexible necks, stand at the side 
of the line, awaiting the arrival of component parts, 
pre-assembled, on specially designed carriers (pal¬ 
lets) . By means of a photo-electric cell and sensors 
which are able to search and feel, they recognise 
the model from among the various possibilities. 
They are capable not only of distinguishing a "Rit- 
mo" from a "Uno", but also a three-door from a five- 
door model, or a product destined for the Australian 
market from one destined for Germany, Holland, or 
Italy (this latter being the least ecologically protec¬ 
ted, the least expensive to produce). And they are 
able - without this involving any intevention on the 
fixed part of the plant, but thanks exclusively to a 
different order from the software - of carrying out 
their intervention on all of the models that are likely 
to pass in front of them, moving their arms and 
placing, accurately, hundreds of weld-points. When 
one realises that a robot costing around 40 million 
lire, replaces one and a half workers per shift - 
three workers per day - and that with the rationali¬ 
sation of the product, the number of weld- points 
has been halved (they were 4,280 on the FIAT 127; 
on the "Uno" they are 2,700), one is able to under¬ 
stand how radical the expulsion of labour=-power 
has been. And at what a low co6t Furthermore, at 
the Rivalta plant the entire sheet-metal working 
operation has been replaced, in the case of the 
more extensive range of models, by a single, organ¬ 
ic robobsed system, the Robotgaie: a long tunnel, 
with walls that are made up entirely of robots, capa¬ 
ble of welding the entire body. A small team of 
labourers in blue overalls are responsible for loa¬ 
ding the component parts on pallets at the start of 
the cycle, and there are a few maintenance men, in 
magenta overalls, scattered along the line; these 
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represent the sole human presence in an area of 
thousands of square metres, which is otherwise 
completely "deserted", as FIATs publicity brochures 
like to point out. 

A similar transformation has taken place in the 
Paint Shop, one of the mo6t hazardous departments 
in a factory which was already unpleasant enough 
to work in. Within the small spray-booths, a worker 
was not able to stand a full hour's work. Even 
wearing a face-mask, which few workers kept on 
uninterruptedly, it began to become difficult to breat¬ 
he, and their lungs became encrusted with paint. 
Now their place has been taken by flexible, anima¬ 
ted serpents which manoeuvre the spray-guns with 
regular, defined movements, which have been me¬ 
morised on silent, far-distant computers. And they 
are capable of changing tools when they need to 
change colour, as well as changing their move¬ 
ments when the model changes. There is no longer 
the risk that, in order to gain a few minutes of time, 
they’re going to damage their delicate work-instru¬ 
ments by banging them on the ground. And they 
don’t need a ten-minutB break every hour either, 
which had been a source of so many hard-fought 
struggles. In the sub-assembly areas of the Body 
Plant, however, which stands between the sheet 
metal department and the Paint Shop, the innova¬ 
tion has been of a lesser degree. Many operations 
continue to be done as before, by hand. And the 
same is true of final assembly, those departments 
in which, after the car body has been assembled 
and sprayed, and after the engine and the various 
mechanical parts have been assembled, the car is 
then completed with all the various accessories, 
from headlights to seats, from electrical equipment 
to internal trim. Herre the movements to be carried 
out are too many, and too complex. There are too 
many parts that have to be assembled. So here 
men are still in a majority, but they are obliged to 
adapt themselves to the rhythms imposed by ma¬ 
chines. Surrounded, upstream and downstream by 
robots, they are obliged to keep up with the pace of 
the robots, without any longer being able to count 
on technical stoppages due to breakdowns, delays, 
or disputes. 

The "pits" were also, once upon a time, a key posi¬ 
tion. They are located at the confluence of the as¬ 
sembly cycle of the engine and the assembly cycle 
of the car body; effectively they used to control two 
of the principal sections of Mirafiori: the Engine 
Plant and the Assembly Plant. On this operation, 

120 workers per shift, placed in deep, narrow slits 
cut in the floor of the factory ("pits", precisely), 
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would work continuously with their arms raised 
above their heads, in order to fix the engine to the 
car body with 19 long screws. It was a killing job (in 
order to screw the screws in, they used electric 
screwdrivers which weighed several kilo6 apiece; 
and few workers managed to stick it for long. But 
they had an exceptional degree of bargaining po¬ 
wer; if "the pits" stopped, the whole of FIAT used to 
come to a standstill; even if only 50 of them decided 
to go on strike, they would leave another 30,000 
without work. 

Now, in their place, we have the Digitron. An enor¬ 
mous machine, ten metres high, which is the centre 
of a oomplex computerised system. The car bodies 
arrive overhead, brought on an aerial conveyor, in 
no particular order. At a certain distance from the 
Digitron, each of them sends out a computer mesd- 
sage to the warehouse, indicating its own technical 
and commercial characteristics (what model it is, 
what market its destined for, etc). From the ware¬ 
house a robotised automatic carrier leaves, carrying 
the required mechanical parts. Guided by the usual 
buried magnetic tracks, it begins its journey through 
a series of assembly stations - chosen by the com¬ 
puter according to criteria of the shortest route - 
where the residual human personnel cany out the 
operations of fixing on and completing construction 
of the components; and then it arrives, at just the 
right moment, at the base of the Digitron, at the 
same time as the relevant car body arrives overhe¬ 
ad. At this point, a hoist lowers the car body onto 
the mechanical subframe, and automatically screws 
in the screws to fix the two together. Out of the 120 
workers who previously worked here, only 2 are 
now left 

But the real novelty, the effective symbol of the new 
■organisation of work" is the LAM section (Lavor- 
azione asincrona motori - asynchronous production 
of engines); a complex system of manufacture and 
movement which, in Shop 76 of the Meccanica 3 
department of Mirafiori has replaced the old assem¬ 
bly-line system of constructing engines, and has 
introduced a radically new principle. The traditional 
line functioned, precisely, according to a rigorous 
unidmensional linearity, and a principle of one thing 
following another; the engine passed from one sta¬ 
tion to the enxt, with no possibility of deviation, and 
at uniform speeds, hauled by one single long as¬ 
sembly line; it would stop in front of the worker for 
an amount of time necessary for the operation, and 
then proceeded. If, in any station, for any reason, 
an operation was delayed or omitted, the entire 
system went into crisis. A disturbance at any point 
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of the cycle inevitably transmitted itself to every 
other point With LAM, on the other hand, each 
work station is made independent of the others. A 
small self-propelled wagon - the robot-trailer mentio- 
ned above - goes to pick up from the stock depart¬ 
ment or from another work station, the necessary 
pieces, and loads them automatically. Then, at a 
speed of 70 metres a minute, it transports them to 
the nearest free workbench, where a monitor in¬ 
forms the worker of the operation to be carried out 
Eash workbench is made up of two work positions; 
when the worker finishes the operation, he presses 
a button to inform the central computer, and moves 
over to work on the second position. Silently, a 
■mall robot-trailer will come to take the engine, and 
carry it to another bench, where further operations 
will be carried out; or it will store it in one of the 
"lungs" which separate the *** or groups of which 
the LAM is comprised (each ansa" comprises 12 
operatives). If for any reason operations at one 
work station are slowed or blocked, the system 
would automatically choose another bench as an 
alternative solution, and the flow of production 
would not be interrupted. The crisis point would 
■imply be by- passed, without any blockage being 
engendered. If an entire ansa* were to become 
blocked, the stocks in the lung would guarantee at 
loast 40 minutes of autonomy for the operations 
further downstream. 

The logic of the assebly line has been totally trans¬ 
cended; from being one-dimensional, here space 
becomes two-dimensional, and thus more open, 
flexible and mobile. Where previously each indivi¬ 
dual point had an absolute importance, now its 
importance becomes relative. And time - which 
formerly ran in a uniform manner through each 
segment, and which could be controlled and slowed 
by each segment - is now shattered into a plurality 
of times - one for each work station - whose final 
value, in other words the measure of the overall 
productivity of the system, is known only to the 
central computer. And the central computer now 
manages the entire process according to a logic 
which is no longer individual - in which each indivi¬ 
dual was indispertsible to the final result - but is 
systemic. Even the lunch-break is used productive¬ 
ly; while the workers are eating, the machines auto¬ 
matically supply each work bench with the items 
necessary for work to proceed after lunch. 

A not insignificant number of workers and shop 
stewards have been seduced by the magic of the 
new technologies ("Gianni Vizio, a trade union offici¬ 
al with the Fifth League in Turin, declared, on the 


occasion of the opening of the new plant, "There 
were some who wanted to put red flags at the four 
corners of the LAM, as if to say, The LAM is mi¬ 
ne’.") But far more numerous are thosee who have 
been rendered useless, marginalised, and deprived 
of meaning and of power. 

One day in 1979 - in other words before the "delu¬ 
ge" -1 happened to meet a UIL trade union activist 
at the union offices. He was the shop steward for 
the maintenance team on the Digitron, an imposing 
man, with years of experience in FIAT. He talked of 
"his" machine as one would talk of a dose friend, or 
a child wonder." He smiled as he described the 
perfect synchronidty of the mechanisms, and the 
mass of intelligence incorporated into its system. He 
described in detail a difficutt dispute on the section, 
which had the maintenance squad on one side and 
the production team on the other. It appears that 
the production workers employed on the assembly 
of the mechanical parts had discovered a way to 
block the computer system which regulated the 
arrival of automatic trailers at the screwing station. 
The involved skilled teamwork; if each of them de¬ 
layed signalling the completion of their operation by 
a few seconds, and kept the trailers on-station for 
longer than was allowed for, thereby making the 
number of free trailers fall below the threshold level 
allowed for in the management programme. This 
effectively put a spanner in the works and blocked 
the system. This would necessitate the intervention 
of the maintenance team, and the production wor¬ 
kers would gain a half-hour break, and sometimes 
more. "I’ve spoken to the production shop steward 
many times about this, here at the trade union 
office," he told me, "but I can’t get through to him. 
He’s on their side. They think they can play games, 
they think they’re clever. They don’t realise that I 
could slap a video camera in there, in place of their 
buttons, to check when the operation’s been com¬ 
pleted. And they wouldn’t be able to do a thing. I 
don’t want it to come to that, because I believe in 
the importance of the interaction between men and 
machines. But if they continue, it will be inevitable." 
That particular shop steward, from the prxxkjction 
team, is no longer in the factory, having been was¬ 
hed out in the deluge of Autumn 1980. The main¬ 
tenance steward, however, continues with his elec¬ 
tronic toys. And with his trade-union commitment 

The truth of the matter is that the entire Left both in 
the trade unions and in the parties, fell victim to this 
seduction. Inextricably caught up, in its cultural 
identity, with the idea of progress, and accustomed 
to identifying itself with everything that is "new", and 
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to see Itself as, by nature, being well up with the 
times, the Left was not able to resist the lure of 
these machines. 

Still in Autumn 1980, commenting on the conclusion 
of the negotiations on the layoffs, the Turin Federa¬ 
tion of the Commmunist Party was denouncing a 
serious "delay in technological and productive ad¬ 
vances", accusing the company management of not 
having set in motion "in recent years, with the ne¬ 
cessary urgency, processes of restructuring and 
renewal of the production system", and suggesting 
that this was the reason for the crisis at FIAT. (15] 
This was also the leitmotif of the conference of 
Communist Party members in FIAT, held in the 
spring of the same year in Turin, where a central 
point of debate had been apologetics for the "robot", 
and there had been unanimity among the labour 
movement in presenting itself as capable of mana¬ 
ging this technological innovation which they accu¬ 
sed FIAT management of not wanting, or of not 
knowing how to set in motion. An identical point of 
view was expressed in February 1981, at the Natio¬ 
nal Meeting of Communist Party members in the 
FIAT group, where one of the qualifying poionts 
proposed featured the necessity of "coming to terms 
with the process of technological and productive 
restructuring, taking the eventual revival of Compa¬ 
ny negotiations and the management of any agree¬ 
ment reached as the terrain in order to make preci¬ 
se and concrete proposals as regards felxibility and 
production, in working hours, in organisation of 
production and of work, and of the overall negotia¬ 
tion of innovation to be introduced into the cycle of 
production." [16] 

They had not realised - or they chose to ignore - 
the fact that, in the second half of the 1970s, FIAT 
had become one of the most automated manufactu¬ 
rers in Europe. In other words, that it had already 
undergone a process of radical transforambon of its 
plants. And that it was precisely from that type of 
innovation, and not from its absence or from a delay 
in its introduction, that the profound difficulties of 
the labour movement derived. Along with the struc¬ 
tural crisis of its strategic line. The very radicality 
and - how to describe it? - the uncallability* of the 
defeat undergone in the Autumn. 

The first experiments in robotisation go back to 
1973 - in some ways the hottest year of the cyde of 
struggles that followed on from the Hot Autumn, the 
year in which it became obvious that the antagonist¬ 
ic behaviour of the workers was irreversible in cha¬ 
racter. The robobsation took place in the Lastrofer- 
ratura, where the FIAT 132, and later the FIAT 131 
lines, were robobsed; also in the Body in White, 


where automaton was brought in, with the introduc¬ 
tion of the first anthropomorphic robots). The instal¬ 
lation of the Digitron ates from 1976. The Robogate 
was introduced for the Ritmo in 1978, and for the 
Panda in 1979. Finally, in 1980, the LAM came into 
operation. At the end of the decade, on the eve of 
the frontal conflict with its workers - FIAT had thus 
already completed the first cyde of intensive inno¬ 
vation, the most significant and devastating cyde, 
as regards the key points of the labour process. 
And it was preparing to embark on the second pha¬ 
se, which would be as significant from the point of 
view of results, but a lot less delicate from the point 
of view of industrial relations, consistent with inno¬ 
vation in the product Far from being open to accu¬ 
sations of immobilism, FIAT had used very tho¬ 
roughly the phase of stagnation of the market in 
1975-80, in order to transform, literally under the 
feet of its workers, the technology and the working 
environment. They pulled the rug from under them, 
so to speak, in a foretaste of the ideal pditical and 
technological conditions of the "final confrontation". 
All this is confirmed in an internal Company report 
of March 1983, on Experiences and tendencies in 
the organisation of manufacturing work in the FIAT 

Motor Company. "Already at the start of the 19706," 
we read, “FIAT virtually already had the prinapal 
lines on which it would be possible to mvoe," with a 
view to resolving what was considered as the "core 
of the question", in other words, the "rigid links" 
posed by a negotiating partner who was motivated 
by "an explicit intention to overload the assembly 
lines with passivity, in those areas where the lines 
are subject to mechanised traction with a high line 
speed, in an attempt to wear down their operations, 
and get the better of them." The document continu¬ 
es: "After 1973, in order to face up to conditions of 
a saturated market which was of uncertain duration, 
and with qualitative and quantitative ups and downs 
in demand, it was decided to introduce technologi¬ 
cal innovations which were also recognised as 
being useful for recovering the margins of flexibility 
which had been lost as a result of labour contesta¬ 

tion. (...] As from 1977, and throughout the 19806, 
the model of the rigid production tine, supplying 
identical products over a period of many years, was 
gradually being replaced by a production system 
with high flexibility, whereby each productive entity 
(eg each section) could supply different elements to 
different productive entities downstream according 
to quantitative programmes and qualitative mixes 
which were variable in time within fairly broad li¬ 
mits." The decision to choose the LAM system, 
which represents the highest synthesis of this "pro- 
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ductive philosophy* goes back, according to the 
document, to 1975, to the height of the cyde of 
conflict, to the phase in which there was the biggest 
gap between the demand for flexibility posed by the 
market, and a rigidity of the workforce: “The optimi¬ 
sation of all the characteristic attributes of the pro¬ 
ductive process in the area of engine assembly was 
the object of attention by the management of the 
Meccanica department of Mirafiori, as from 1975. It 
Is from that period that we began to see the emer¬ 
gence of a progressive and constant fall-off in the 
productive potentiality of the area in question." 

The catastrophe of 1980 was not therefore, the 
final traditional conflict still played out on the terrain 
of a factory that was antiquated and more or less 
uncompetitive because it had not innovated. Nor 
was it an attempt to offload onto the workers the 
faults of a management which had not dared to play 
to the full the card of technological innovation - this 
was the challenge thrown up by the trade union and 
labour movement - and which intended to recover 
competitiveness with the traditional mix of repres¬ 
sion and exploitation. What we saw in 1980 was, 
instead, the first real conflict in a factory that had 
already been transformed by technological innova¬ 
tion. This truth is hard and unpleasant to face up to 
for a Left which has been bom and raised in the 
dogma of technological progress and of its irrever¬ 
sible positive value - in the myth of the transforma¬ 
tion of the world through the "development of the 
productive forces" - but the liquidation of the wor¬ 
king class as a subjective dimension within the 
labour process was the product of the future, not a 
regurgitation of the past The consequence of the 
new, and not the tenacious holding-on of the old. 

The harsh necessity imposed by the laws of the 
new machinery, not the useless and regressive 
outcome of a refusal to change. 

Only a technological leap of exceptional amplitude 
can explain how FIAT was able, in less than two 
years, to absorb such an enormous fall in employ¬ 
ment levels without any significant decrease in 
production. But more particularly, the collapse of the 
workforce can only be explained by a deep, sub¬ 
stantive transformation of the productive environ¬ 
ment, a total metamorphosis of the labour process. 

The dissolution of its capacity to resist 

The truth of the matter is that what had happened in 
the factory in the second half of the 1970s, in what 
was apparently the quiet period of the "productive 
truce", under the surface of a trade-union power 
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which now seemed impregnable, was a totally new 
philosophy of production. A principle of organisation 
of the factory which was going to strike directly at 
the points of strength of the preceding composition 
of the working class. And which found its own syn¬ 
thesis in a new and simple formula: felxibility. Flexi¬ 
bility in relation to the market, for example: where¬ 
as, previously, every time a model changed, the 
entire structure of the plant necessary to produce it 
also had to be transformed, but now within a given 
system of machines, a fairly broad range of models 
and types can be produced at will, with a very high 
degree of elasticity (the welding plant at Rivalta is 
capable of producing, on a daily basis, between 4- 
800 FIAT Ritmo cars, and between 1,000 and 600 
FIAT Uno); an essential condition to be able to bear 
up on a market which has become extremely acci¬ 
dent-prone, mobile, changeable and complex, with 
peaks and troughs, sudden changes of taste, and 
geographical dislocation. But the flexibility also has 
to be seen in relation to the workforce. For the 
Company it means the possibility of freeing itself 
from the tenacious grip to which it had been sub¬ 
jected by working-dass initiative in the preceding 
decade; it renders work, so to speak, "liquid", and 
no longer controlled rigidly in quantity (and in part 
also in quality) by the "collective worker", but once 
again controllable and fluid. I do not believe that, as 
the rhetoric of innovation has often maintained, that 
in the new factory, what we have seen, or what we 
are seeing, is the transcendence of Taylorism. The 
separation between conception and execution, and 
the advanced fragmentation of jobs - the two key 
characteristics of the "scientific management of 
work" - are not at all removed by the robots and the 
electronics. In fact, in many instances, they are 
worsened. However, what is most certainly no lon¬ 
ger practicable within the productive context created 
by the new technologies is that "working-dass use 
of Taylorism" which had constituted one of the fun¬ 
damental characteristics of previous trade-union 
experiences at FIAT. What has been transcended is 
the element of rigidity which derived from the incor¬ 
poration of the organisational principles of Taylorism 
in a mechanical technology that had no margins of 
freedom, and which was incapable of interacting 
with "disturbances" (both political and technical) of 
the environment 

The "soft" character of the new electronic technolo¬ 
gy, its capadty for following up modifications to the 
environment by absorbing them rather than by ma¬ 
king them antagonistic, as happened in the case of 
the very rigid mechanical technology; its capacity to 
present to the worker a picture of a labour process 
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that is always mobile and changeable, deprives the over the model of production instituted by Valletta. 

They made it a principle of organisation of their own 


workforce of that formidable instrument of resistan¬ 
ce and of power which was the (admittedly oppres¬ 
sive and violent) traditional factory. 

In particular it overturns that specific relationship 
between space and time, which had been defined 
by the traditional assembly line, and which permit¬ 
ted the workers, both as incfividuals and as a group, 
to watch, moment by moment, the level and the 
variations of their own productive activity, the quan¬ 
tity of physical energy ceded to the product, and 
therefore gave them the ability to control them. On 
the linear and rigid assembly line, all you had to do 
was an elementary calculation of the number of 
pieces that had gone down the line, in order to be 
able to measure instantaneously the degree of 
valorisation of capital, the relations of power in the 
factory: one car more in a given unit of time, meant 
that the bosses had the upper hand; one less me¬ 
ant a strengthening of working-class power. An inst¬ 
antaneous calculation, made possible by a long 
working- class training, by a years-long familiarity 
with the factory and with a labour process that was 
constant and immutable, and which made possible 
an accumulation of knowledge, and of sedimented 
experience. Now, however, with the spatial dimen¬ 
sion having become elusive and changeable, with a 
path of the product having become permanentaiy 
unstable and unforeseeable, even the possibility of 
perceiving and calculating the amount of work-time 
transformed into the product becomes unsure, and 
in many ways unattainable by the present state of 
working-class experience. This leads to an effective 
disorientation which is, at the same time, an identity 
crisis, a dissolution of their capacity to exist as a 
collective entity in the face of a social power which 
is no longer identifiable with certainty, no longer 
measurable. The calculation of the productivity of 
the system as a whole, unlike the calculation of the 
productivity of the line, which was immediately per¬ 
ceivable by one and all, now belongs solely to the 
machine. To the computer. The "scientific organisa¬ 
tion of work" is once again functioning in the same 
one-way fashion that it was conceived and develo¬ 
ped to do. 

Thus, in the case of the technological revolution of 
the iatB 1970s, were seeing a repeat of what had 
already happened on the occasion of the revolution 
of subjectivity in the late 1960s, and which seems 
to have become a distinctive characteristic of this 
model. One of the two powers in struggle takes 
over, so to speak, the qualifying characteristics of 
its adversary, reverses them, and makes them its 
own. In those days it was the workers who took 


conflict Now, however, it is management who mea¬ 
sures their own metamorphosis against the same 
form of working-class conflict To change and over¬ 
turn its principles. Starting from that basic charac¬ 
teristic known as autonomy. Working- class autono¬ 
my, then, understood as the autonomy of the wor¬ 
ker from capital and fromt its cyde (in the form of 
insubordination); autonomy from the market and 
from its variations (in the form of the independence 
of working-class struggles from the economic con¬ 
juncture); and finally autonomy from the contents of 
labour ad from the product (alienation).* Now what 
we have is autonomy of capital from "its" workers, 
from their movements and rigidWes (in the twin form 
of advanced automation and financial abstraction); 
autonomy from disturbances in demand and from 
the wild mobility of the market (in the form of the 
flexibilisation of the cycle of production); finally, 
autonomy from the product itself (through advanced 
diversification and multifunctionality of plant). 

So, autonomy. And one could also add: hegemony. 
A sizeable part of the innovations brought about in 
thw 1970s had, as one of their principle characteri¬ 
stics, that of improving the environment In particu¬ 
lar the interventions concentrated in the very early 
phase took as their principal motivation the trans¬ 
formation of the quality of life in the factory, and 
only secondarily the lessening of conflictuaJ pressu¬ 
re (in the second phase the prindal object was to 
be the flexibilisation of the productive cycle in rela¬ 
tion to the market and in the third phase innovation 
would be concentrated more specifically on the 
product These interventions related to segments of 
the labour cyde characterised by a high degree of 
health hazard and unpleasant conditions, where the 
trade-union demands for structural interventions had 
been strongest According to an inquiry carried out 
by Prospecta in 1979, the motivations for the in¬ 
troduction of robots were "the elimination of hazar¬ 
dous work* (23%), "increasing productivity* (28%), 
an improved "control over production" and a greater 
flexibility of plant (20%), and the "improvement of 
quality" (11%). Furthermore, out of 28,964 FIAT 
auto workers who were involved in interventions to 
mocSfy the organisation of work, at least 20,584 
were so following the application of precise Compa¬ 
ny agreements with the trade union organisations. 
In other words, virtually the totality of innovation 
brought about in FIAT in the 1970s was as a result 
of negotiation and plant bargaining. And all this was 
seen by shop stewards and trade union leaders 
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alike as a victory. 

This becomes obvious when one looks at FIATs 
own internal documents. Among the "varying forms 
of thrust" that the Company places at the origin of 
its own innovative strategy, we find, in pride of pla¬ 
ce, "the workers’ expectations to cany out their 
activities in improved conditions and work environ¬ 
ment, or the growing refusal to carry out work which 
is laborious, unpleasant, and risky to health, and to 
seek out concrete possibilities of professional deve¬ 
lopment in the face of an increased level of schoo¬ 
ling among workers"; "trade union pressures in 
order to introduce more dynamism into the grading 
structure through having the organisation of work 
reflect back on skill levels of workers"; and, finally, 
‘the ideological thrust by part of the trade union 
movement, to introduce, via changes in the work¬ 
place in the relation between the factory hierarchy 
and the workers, broader based changes at the 
level of society..." Thus, as regards the LAM, the 
Company states that the "involvement of the organi¬ 
sation of work at the level of a change in professio¬ 
nal contents has been remarkable; the system pre¬ 
sents the advantage of freeing men from monoto¬ 
nous, repetitive jobs that are devoid of a real pro¬ 
fessional contact; the generic worker is thus repla¬ 
ced with a technician who is highly specialised... It 
is is difficult objectively," FIAT concludes, “to imagi¬ 
ne in a technology of engine-assembly a quality of 
life that could be better in overall terms than what 
has been carried out in the plant in the question." 
Some years after the inauguration of this new plant, 
much of this has been revealed as being untrue, as 
is shown by the Meccanica factory council; in reali¬ 
ty, after the first period of operation, when high 
productive standards were achieved, the relations 
between man and machine were reproduced, and 
the new professionalises have been revealed as 
being far less creative and rich in content. This is 
certainly the case. But what counts is the fact that, 
at the moment when the LAM was being thought 
up, planned for, and set in motion, the trade union 
organisation was ideologically and technologically 
involved in it; it understood it as a success, albeit 
partial, for its own strategy of demands. In some 
ways, it was seen as an element of “workers’ po¬ 
wer. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of robotisa- 
tion in the Paint Shop. As the FIAT document sta¬ 
tes, “the most recent paint spray booths have radi¬ 
cally modified the work environment, improving it to 
levels that would have been unthinkable only a few 
years ago... The presence of robots in the Paint 
Shop at Termoli, Rivalta and Cassino, as well as 


guaranteeing an absolutely constant quality, avoids 
the necessity of having men in the cabins..." In this 
case too, the representation is only partially true. 
The truth is that, alongside the robotised sections 
there is still parallel production taking place in tradi¬ 
tional spray booths, which workers, however, are 
deprived of the negotiating power that they once 
enjoyed. But this does not remove the fact technolo¬ 
gical can present itself here as an objective removal 
of elements of unpleasantness for the workforce. 
Furthermore, the moving beyond the assembly line, 
its progressive abolition, was, after all, one of the 
strategic demands of the labour movement in the 
preceding phase. It was one of the characteristics 
qualifying the "new method of making cars" drea¬ 
med up by Bruno Trentin. Now it is precisely here 
that FIAT hegemony lies. In this capacity to realise 
integrally its own antagonistic project in relation to 
the workforce by actually building into it large signifi¬ 
cant sections of the working-dass programme. In 
the possibility of carryinbg forward a lethal attack on 
the working class of the 1970s, presenting itself 
(and not merely in eways that are fictional and ma¬ 
nipulated, but also in some sense true), as the 
realisation of some of its basic demands. As its 
significant "conquest". 

We team from ‘FIAT Illustrated’ in September 1989 
that "an important initiative has been taken jointly by 
the Miration Press Shop and the Miration Body 
Shop. In order to improve quality and in order to 
satisfy our customers’ demands and needs, the 
Quality Circles from the Miration Press Shops will 
carry out a series of visits to the Sheet Metal de¬ 
partment in the Mirafiori Body Shop." The official 
Company magazine continues: "There are in fact 
difficulties in supplying pressings* that are suitable 
for immediate use in the assembling of car bodies. 
The visists, which will be led by the people respon¬ 
sible for the manufacture of body stampings, are 
intended to bring the "supplier" closer to the "user" 
downstream, inaugurating a dialogue in order to 
bring about an integration of the two functions." 
[Note] "In the same context, we learn that in the 
Lancia plant at Chivasso, the "Filo Diretto" group 
set up by Luigi del Porto, has contributed to a solu¬ 
tion that had cropped up on the Ducato model: the 
breaking of the sheet steel, during the stamping 
process, at the point at which the petrol tank filler is 
assembled." And that, “the ’Sorgente* Quality Circle, 
set up by Nicola Quattromini, has sorted out and 
resolved the difficulties created by the petrol filler for 
the Delta model." [Note] 

For several years now, thousands of FIAT employe- 
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es have been staying back in the factory at the end 
of the shift, voluntarily, and without any extra pay, in 
order to discuss with the foreman the innovations 
most likely to improve the product They draw up 
schemes, they put forward proposals which someti¬ 
mes they see taken up, they compete with each 
other for prizes, such as a radio alarm dock, a trip 
to another FIAT plant, an electric drill...* (Note] 
These are the "Quality Circles", a Japanese inven¬ 
tion (there are about a million of them in Japan, 
involving over 10 million workers), which spread 
rapidly in the United Stales (currently they exist in 
80% of big companies) and which, at the start of 
the 1980s, also took root in FIAT. In September 
1983 the co-director of FIAT Auto, Ruggiero Ferra¬ 
ro, statBd, in his presentation of the initiative: "I 
would like to express a wish that the Quality Circles 
are going to become a philosophy of life, and that 
one day tomorrow the whole of our Company will 
become one great big Quality Circle." [NotB] His 
wish has not been completely brought to fruition. 

But at the same time that it has fallen into a void, 
as one might have expected in a company where, 
for more than a decade, the word "collaboration" 
was seen as the next best thing to "treachery". 
Silently, the Quality Cirdes have been spreading. At 
the present movment they number about 450. They 
have names like "Vanguard", “Determination 89", 
■Archimedes", "Diogenes", "Falcon", "Technology 
2000"... And they involve more than 5,000 workers. 
Their philosophy is simple. In a market that is beco¬ 
ming increasingly insecure, quality is taken on 
board as the principal criterion for guaranteeing 
sales, and the intention is to improve the entire 
operational process of the factory, with a view to 
maximising it, beginning from management of the 
workforce and the utilisation of its creative contribu¬ 
tions. Each Quality Cirde is made up of a small 
group of people - from 5 to 10, employed on similar 
jobs (in other words, a "homogenous" group") - who 
meet regularly in order to "improve the quality of 
products and the service provided by the Company 
(...) to suggest solutions to existing problems in their 
own areas of work, and insofar as they relate to 
quality, productivity and conditions of work, (...) to 
create an atmosphere of trust and of mutual re¬ 
spect and to develop the understanding and profes- 
sionality of its members." (Note) 

It is less simple to explain the reasons for their 
relative success. Or at least for their presence. Is it 
fear? Subordination? When all’s said and done, this 
is the factory in which, for decades, prior to the Hot 
Autumn, it was customary to butter up the foreman 
with presents, with workers arriving on Monday 
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morning from the countryside with a rabbit, or a 
chicken, or a bottle of wine, in exchange for a job 
"off line", for a lighter job. So one should not be 
surpnsed if the old forms of captatio benevolentiae. 
which continued to exist beneath the surface of the 
conflict, now re-emerge, in a sort of "long berm", in a 
form that is rationalised and technocratically mat¬ 
ched to our times, with those two hours rendered up 
to the “image" of the Company. Or perhaps it is real 
consensus. An acceptance of the Company environ¬ 
ment as an exclusive vital world; of the Company's 
identity as one s own identity, after the hardfought- 
ness of the defeat has cancelled out all alternatives. 
Or perhaps, again, an unsatisfied and (Averted in¬ 
stance of participation; a residue of unexpressed 
creativity, which is no longer expressible in the 
custtomary forms of collective action and solidarity, 
which is now entrusted to individual initiative and to 
competition. The first time I asked Pietro Perotti 
about this phenomenon, he told me: "You have no 
idea how much need and capacity for creation there 
is among FIAT workers, even among the most de¬ 
skilled, among those who you would think only 
know how to screw in bolts. There was one old 
worker, in my section, who, working in his free time, 
in his shed, built a proper piano. A complete piano. 
He made every part of it from the keys, to the 
strings, to the pedals... Another sculpts in stBel. 
There are people who make little model cars, better 
than Giugiaro make. They will never ever resign 
themselves to the assembly line. They have to find 
an activity into which to put something of themsel¬ 
ves. Up until a short while ago, the struggle absor¬ 
bed a lot of creativity. But now... even that is being 
taken by the employer." 

Working-dass innovation in work procedures, in 
their own instruments of labour, has always existed. 
Nobody knows better than the worker what would 
be the most rapid and efficacious way to carry out 
an operation. And there are whole series of little 
gadgets - **** - which are made spontaneously with 
makeshift means and used in order to simplify and 
speed up the job. Until very recently these consitu- 
ted a sort of "hidden science" of work, used in order 
to gain free time in the factory, far from the prying 
eyes of the time and motion office, below the thres¬ 
hold of visibility of the technicians of the scientific 
organisation of work, now, the novelty lies in the 
fact that in the environment of the "strategy of the 
smile", management » now taking account of this 
submerged knowledge, of which, up until a few 
years ago, one could not even talk, it has come out 
of the terrain of deviant behaviours (in some instan¬ 
ces sabotage, even) in order to become a potential 
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resource. And this too is “hegemony". The press 
office of the FIAT motor company, using an unfami¬ 
liar language, says: "But how can we not take ac¬ 
count of working-dass experience? Not only expe¬ 
rl ue nee, but also the imagination and elaboration of 
people who for years have worked at the last link of 
the chain. A contribution of this worker who, in an 
informal way, modifies the tools that are given to 
him in order to improve the job, in other words the 
product and the quality of his work, of his life, we 
could say that it is fundamentally important for us to 
recognise it and to reward it" 

But the "Quality Circles" are not the only measure 
of Company hegemony. There are also 100,(XX) 
active FIATs employees, and the 25,000 pensio¬ 
ners, entitled to membership of CEDAS, which 
gives them the right of access to the Company’s 
sporting facilities; there are the something like 
30,000 workers who every year take part in the 
activities promoted by the FIAT recreation, sports 
and cultural activities committee; the 50,000 people 
who, in recent years, have taken part in the "Family 
Days", the open days which the Company organi¬ 
ses in each plant so that FIAT workers can offer 
their own family the sight of the place where they 
work; the 400,000 visits to FIAT swimming pools by 
employees and their families; the 6,000 children 
who are sent away every summer to the chain of 
FIAT holiday camps, under a practice that was 
inaugurated by Valletta, and which has been revi¬ 
ved recently. 

And there are also, above all, the 86,000 FIAT 
employees who hold shares in the Company. A first 
step in this direction was taken in 1964, when it was 
decided to offer 6,200,000 ordinary shares to middle 
and senoir management, at reduced prices. This 
was the Company’s way of rewarding those who 
marched in the "March of the Foremen" on 14 Oct¬ 
ober 1980. One way of confirming and consolidating 
the loyalty pact that was struck on that occasion. 
Thirteen thousand of them took up the option of this 
fragment of ownership. Then, inSeptember 1986, 
the offer was further extended to the mass of em¬ 
ployees: 22,500,000 shares, which were no longer 
"ordinary" but "savings" shares (in other words, with 
no voting rights), to a value of 5,000 lire each: a 
capital of more that 112 billion lire, acquired by 
65,000 FIAT workers currently in the plants, and by 
8,000 pensioners, who, from that moement on, 
became participants, albeit only to a minimal de¬ 
gree, in the fortunes of the Company. And who 
gambled a part of their own savings (on average 
#750 each)* on its future. 
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Of course, this is not the only face of FIAT in the 
1980s. Behind the facade of consensus there is 
also another FIAT, which is less reassuring. It is 
less visible. It has a strange, impersonal name: 
UPA (unite di produzione acoessoristica - accessory 
production units) but in the language of the working 
class there are more familiar terms for it: "banish¬ 
ment section", "ghetto", "discrimination", "isolation". 
Gad Lemer, one of the few Italian journalists not to 
have been pacified by the surface appearance of 
the "FIAT mirade" has referred to it as a ‘court of 
miracles". And he described it, in his book Operai 
("Workers") (Note), which is a harsh indictment of 
present conditions in the factory, with all its crude 
characteristics: "The lame and the crippled, the 
mutilated, the heart-attack victims and polio suffe¬ 
rers with over-large bodies on skeletal legs", (Note) 
the deaf, the dumb, the handicapped, all thrown 
together with pitiless selection, in a shared life with 
ex- militant shop stewards, with those who are still 
left of the great army of redundant workers. 

In the Turin area there are five officially recognised 
UPA: the Robassomero plant, opened in 1985, with 
320 workers (40% women); the via Biscaretti plant, 
opened in November 1986, with 360 employees 
(40% women); the plants in via Orbassano (170 
workers) and Bruino (85 workers); and Ricambi at 
Airasca (298 people, 30% women), all of which 
were inaugurated after 1986. (Note) Old warehou¬ 
ses, disused workshops, not even belonging to 
FIAT, but rented in haste, as if to highlight the spu¬ 
rious character of these operations, on the "periphe¬ 
ry of the Empire". From the FIAT point of view, they 
represent the putting-into-effect of the agreement of 
October 1983, in which they undertook to "re- insert 
a quota of workers in a suitable working environ¬ 
ment where necessary in specially constructed 
units", a sort of "final solution" of the problem of the 
laid-off workers. They gather up all the "undesir¬ 
ables", many of them disabled and injured,* those 
whom FIAT would have been expected to maintain 
in the period of big growth, on the basis of agree¬ 
ments governing "obligatory hirings"; the old wor¬ 
kers, too worn out and damaged by work on the line 
to have a proper place in the new factory of quality 
and consensus; and the old vanguards of the strug¬ 
gle, now greying and demoralised. 

According to a recent opinion poll, it appears that 
64% of them have more than 18 years' service with 
the Company; 25% were brought into the factory 
under the "obligatory hiring system"; 93% of the 
others ere invalided in FIAT prior to 1980. Trade 
union membership runs at about 55% (a far higher 
percentage than in the production plants themsel- 
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ves). Fifty-two per cent of those who replied to the 
questionnaire feel that they were destined for the 
UPA because of their invalidity; 25% because of 
their trade union activities; 62% state that they had 
been offered money to leave; 80% said that they 
were deeply unhappy with their working conditions. 
[Note] But their voice remains unheard. 

They are, and remain, the other face of FIAT. The 
face that must remain hidden. The face which is not 
shown to esteemed visitors. Which, at best, is hasti¬ 
ly liquidated as the "necessary price to be paid for 
progress". But which, perhaps in the machinations 


of managerial psychology has a specific role, be¬ 
cause that now residual nucleus of marginalised, 
handicapped and derelict workers, that thousand or 
so victims penned up at the margins of the most 
gigantic concentration of industrial power in Italy, 
has a symbolic value. It represents the unpitying* 
allegory of the noisy years of the 19706; the image, 
deformed, as in every cruel rite, with which the 
victors of the 1980s now like to represent, after the 
"great fear, what it is that remains of the preceding 
decade. 

End 1989 


d 



FIAT - ARBEITERKAMPFE IN TURIN 1974-80 

This old pamphlet published by a German friend is available from Echanges. It consists mainly oftranslations into 
German ofarticles from journals like Collegamenti and Pri mo Maggio and has the following chapters: - Workers 
struggles in Turin 1974-78 -Characteristics of recent struggles -What has become of the workers' subjectivity; 
analysis ofthe struggles atFIA T in 1980 -Crisis ofthe system and ofthe capitalist parties -A dangerous manoeuvre, 
on the subversive character of manipidations from the FIAT management in the last years. 

Some of this material is rele\>ant as a background to the article 'FIAT after FIAT", for example the chapter 
*Characteristics of recent struggles' (a summary> can be found in Echanges no. 21). 


CLASS STRUGGLE IN ITALY 

Collegamenti Wobbly , a journal published by Itaian comrades , has often been refered to in 
Echanges , but there has seldom been any articles b v the comrades in our English edition. Partly 
for this reason, but of course also because the articles are interesting in themselves , we publish 
two articles below by Collegamenti comrades written end of 91/beginning of 92 anda\>ailable 
inEnglish. We ha\>e more recent material on Italy - about autumn '92 ‘ - a\>ailable and thiswill 
follow in another issue. 
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THE COBAS. ITALY 1986-88: 

A NEW RANK AND FILE MOVEMENT 

I Ins Echanges pamphlet describes the period in which the socalled ‘COBAS’ in Italy sprung 
up - a period which also saw the emergence of ‘coordinating committees’ in France. The 
( ’<>11 AS however was an attempt at a far larger scale ofautonomous struggle organisation. This 
\ cry well documented pamphlet - one of the few and one of the best in the English language 

I I ics to picture and explain their ups and downs and their relation to the economical, political 
ind social structures. The pamphlet gives a lot of information about many aspects of the article 
• id class struggle in the public sector in Italy. 

What’s happening with the alternative structures in Italy is difficult to follow and we would have 
wanted to have an updated version of the pamphlet, but this project has not yet materialised. 


( LASS STRUGGLE IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR IN ITALY 


c apitate & lavoro 

I Public services in Italy have, over the last decades, undergone a twofold and contradictory 

1 u < >ccss. On the one hand, the demand for a social wage in the form of services to the public has 
r i (> wn strongly: medical assistance in the context of the population’s higher average age, more 
r\tensive schooling to the degree of 90% secondary students in the Northern cities, etc. At the 
mime time the demand for a higher quality of these services has grown, a quality opposed to their 
ha st cncd, clientelistically managed and delayed development. On the other hand, there has been 
picssure to “rationalize” services, to cut down on public spending, to reduce proletarian 
pu ssure on public spending. A classical example has been the introduction of “tickets” for 
medical visits and analyses to raise more money and, most importantly, to halt the explosion 
of demands upon services. The 1989 workers’ strikes were the weak (in the long run) but 
important answer of large working class sectors to this kind of operation. 

2 I Tiese processes have brought about significant changes for the workforce of the public sector. 
AI ready in the 1970s there had been important struggles of precarious school teachers, hospital 
workers, transport workers etc. In the 1970s’ surge of factory struggles demands were made 
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upon wages, equality, and the removal of the hierarchical structures of work itself. Public sector 
struggles were facing a direct counterpart the system of parties and unions, structurally softer 
than industrial capital, and therefore the workforce’s self organization and a “soft’ ’ handling 
oftheconflict(sometimesevenpatronage)havebeensignificantlyinterwovenwithoneanother. 
Also, the miracles of the informatic “revolution” notwithstanding, service work has turned out 
to be less easy to rationalize than industrial work, in spite of the fantasies of some sectors of the 
CGIL union federation, and consequently work has remained remarkably “porous”. 

3 In the mid 1980s, capital made another attempt to rationalize. Contractual wage rises were 

restricted, or capital tried to restrict them, to productivity rises and growing efficiency. Even the 
wages of public sector employees were considered an economic factor to be subjected to severe 
cuts. To give one, but important, example: school teachers’ wages went down 15% between 
1978 and 1985. Workers’ relative passivity in politics and in the unions after their active 
opposition to the 1983/84 dismantling of the ‘scala mobile’ (the automatic adjustment of wages 
to the level of inflation), the umpteenth crisis of the Left national capital’s general necessities 
of rigor - this made government, bosses and unions tty a jump towards a more effective 
management of the public sector. Massive state subsidies to private enterprises and to the 
powerful professional associations, the corruption of the party system etc. left little credibility 
to the “ rigorous’ ’ intentions displayed by the government, but ideologically the operation was 
quite simple: Public dependants, a patronized stratum, were to go back to industrial discipline. 
Post-stalinist wotkerism and neoliberal industrialism embarked on this noble enterprise hand 
in hand. 

4 Public sector workers’ response was the COBAS (grassroots committees) movement. This 
was not a unitaiy experience, it did not evolve in all public work sectors, it took on different forms 
etc., but there has no doubt been a ‘ ‘cobas effect’ ’. School workers, temporarily freed of union 
mediation, began to fight, railway machinists did the same in a more sectorial form, a plethora 
of experiences developed rapidly. This experience is well known, and I would just like to recall 
how international some of its dynamics were. The bosses and the party system had to pull back 
temporarily and to agree to quite considerable wage rises. In the meantime and in perfect 
harmony with the unions they acted on the general legal side. Union legislation has been 
radically modified and assimilated to that of other developed capitalist countries. Union statutes 
about strike self-regulation that have proved ineffective have been replaced by a regulation by 
law of social conflict in the public sector, increasingly there have been real and efficient 
sanctions against illegal strikes. The blocking of the grading conferences of the 1991/92 school 
year organized rather poorly by the school grassroots committees, are now being paid for with 
fines of more than a million lire per capita. Government, bosses and unions, better equipped 
on this terrain, are now regaining the offensive they had lost in 1985. 
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** Schematically we expect the following: 

* A cut of public sector wages by 10 to 15%over the next years. The only way for “able 
mhI meritorious’ ’ public employees to defend their individual or, at most, group wages will be 
in igrccing to those concessions to productivity prevented by the precedent movement; 

* Pension cuts for all waged workers and over-proportional cuts for public employees, 

IM < dxibly taking away their still existing privileges; the privatization of public enteiprisesas well 
r. social services. Private enterprises are pushing to get into social services, just like religious 
i n ganizations licenced by the state. A foreseeable growth of private services combined with an 
c\ cn more substantial growth of private health insurances foreshadows a hard but interesting 
future for public employees. 

Workers’ reactions so far can be schematized like this: 

* Many don’t believe that there will be real changes because the christan democratic 
regime traditionally treats its clientele with caution. They’re not all that wrong: The Christian 
i lc i uocrats don’t want a real policy of austerity; the problem is, however, how much the Christian 
democrats’ will counts today. 

♦Many believe that there will bechanges.butthatthosechangeswon’taffect themselves 
bill only the newly employed in the public sector. This is a moderate, maybe a more sensible, 
\ ariant of the first attitude; 

* Many believe that there will be a restructuring which might make things worse, and 
that there is nothing they can do about it, and that, on the contrary, it is better not to stand up 
against it in order not to draw the attention to oneself. Those who have this kind of attitude are 
moved by a “sense of guilt”, and therefore they accept the general assertion that the public 
employees are privileged; 

* Many believe that they can fight the worsening conditions as a particular social 
segment, defending particular professional and cultural characteristics. 

Cosimo Scarinzi 


PROBLEMS AND FIGHTS IN THE ITALIAN 
BANKING SYSTEM 

General situation of the banking system 

I n die Italian banking system today, mergers as well as changes in the legal status and social 
situation of the banks appear to have top priority. The merging process results from the highly 

I I aginented character of Italian banking: there are over 1000 banks, and for the moment there 
is nothing like the level of concentration that exists in other leading European countries. 
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Whereas in France, Great Britain and Germany, for example, from three to four banks control 
the market, in Italy this is not so. At least 15 to 20 banks play an important role, but there is a 
sort of ‘ ‘continuum’ ’ in which it is impossible to make a sharp distinction between large and 
medium-sized firms. In addition, small and even minuscule banks have created vigorous trade 
associations that demand to be listened to in the decision making process, and owing to a political 
stratum with close ties to the diffuse banking sector, they manage to influence government and 
processes of change. 

The issue of concentration in Italian banking thus recalls the situation in Spain, where the seven 
main bank conglomerates have already initiated two important mergers, leading to the creation 
of the Banco de Bilbao-Vizcaya group and to the recent merger of Banco Centrale and Hispano 
Americano. In Italy as well, as we’ll soon see, a similar process is under way, along the lines 
of the division of power previously defined in the 80s: a series of scandals and bankruptcies 
(Banco Ambrosiano, Cassa di Risparmio di Prato, BNL of Atlanta, to mention only the most 
conspicuous examples); a debt-ridden state that hopes to get out of the red by selling off part 
ofthe public-sectorbanks; and the stiffcompetition offoreign banking colosses. All these factors 
have increased the pressure to form bank groups that can hold their own by the fateful date of 
1993. 


Pace and forms of concentration 

The pace and forms of this concentration process follow two paths: 

1) The Amato Act, proposedon Aug.26,1988andvotedon July 181990, which provides 
for the transformation in two years’ time of public sector banks into limited liability companies. 
This is to affect a large number of banks: six large banks (BNL, Banco Napoli, Banco Sicilia, 
San Paolo Torino, Banco di Sardegna, Monte Paschi Siena), 87 savings and loan corporations 
(including two major ones, CARIPLOand C.R. Torino), the 1 OOpeople’sbanks, as well as many 
others. These banks employ over 200,000 people, i.e. some two thirds of Italy’s total bank 
personnel. There are several reasons for thischange in legal status: a) to sell bank stocks on the 
market, thereby attracting private capital instead of transferring other public funds into the 
banks; b) to worsen conditions for bank workers, who will thereby be exposed for the first time 
to layoffs and job mobility; c) to promote concentration and mergers in banking. 

2) Merger as mere ‘ ‘synergy. ” i.e. bringing two banks together that are complementary, 
with various strengths and weaknesses, and that therefore stand to gain from combining forces. 
For the time being, a number of mergers are under way, but the process is a slow one, since an 
agreement always has to be reached first between the two major government parties (Christian 
Democrats and Socialists) as to the distribution of seats and the balance of power. Furthermore, 
while the initial plan was to offer tax breaks to banks involved in mergers (billions of liras in 
tax exemption), at present, with the budget for 1992, the government seems to have “repented” 
and cancelled this offer. Mergers are therfore going to be less of a breeze than was thought. The 
general idea is to unite a bank with considerable assets and one that is in need of assets, or a bank 
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with a large number of branch offices and one that only has a few, etc. So far, the following 
c >|h rations have taken place: 

a) The Cassa di Risparmio di Roma has assorbed the Banco di Santo Spirito and plans 
•< ■ merge with the Banco di Roma in March 1992; the new bank will ultimately employ 25,000 
|>oople. 

b) The CARIPLO is purchasing IMI, a public-sector bank worth 6000 billion liras and 
ilml has little staff but a lot of business. 

c) San Paolo di Torino has purchased the CREDIOP, a public-sector bank that weighs 
looo billion liras. 


Struggles and problems of bank workers 

I nough has been said about banks - now we should say something about bank workers. Their 
■ i n iggles and problems are obviously intertwi ned with the processes occurring in banking. The 
last cycle of strikes took place in Autumn-Winter of 1989. The most important issue in the 
conflict was settled in the workers’ favor: the question of power ended in fact in a draw, 
something which was by no means clear at the start. In practice, the companies wanted to impose 
lc nn favorable contracts, such as those applied to metalworkers or in retail, on about 100,000 
•’■ink workers, thereby saving a great deal on future wage increases. This demand was entirely 
defeated. In the future, however, the banks will renew the attack and attempt to “empty” their 
headquarters and branch offices of “surplus” staff. 

What can banks do to reduce labor costs? There are several ways to attack working conditions 
and bank employees’ pay. Let’s begin with pay. which in my opinion always represents the 
central element in Italian capitalism, a capitalism that for the past 150 years has made its fortune 
< m l lie basis of low labor costs. Keeping labor costs down will be the only way to stay on par with 
foreign banks. Indeed, in both France and in Great Britain, not to mention Spain, Portugal, and 
(ircccc, bank labor costs are considerably lower, and this obviously also applies to the US and 
lo Japan. The situation in Germany is perhaps different, but German bank employees lack a 
tradition of struggle, and the country’s banks make their fortunes by following Germany’s 
I Knverful companies abroad. Owing to the huge money supply that they handle, they are in a 
iKisition to grant high wages. 

Iialian banks are thus compelled to lower labor costs, either by holding down nominal and real 
wages or by drastically increasing productivity. The banks clearly resort to both methods, with 
diverse results: some manage better one way, others the other way, and so on. A number of 
important banks rationalized operations throughout the 80s, while others have barely begun. 

IINL, Banco di Roma, Banco Napoli, and Banco di Sicilia are behind and are currently trying 
to catch up as fast as possible. CARIPLO, Monte Paschi, and San Paolo di Torino are perhaps 
in the forefront. Banca Commerziale, Credito Italiano, and most of the other banks are 
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somewhere in between. The vanguard banks are more afraid of conflict, which they seek to 
forestall or avoid by granting pay increases over and above what other banks offer. The 
“backward” banksare facedwith quite different problems: eachofthem has between 1000 and 
3000 “surplus” employees, who have to be gotten rid of without too much ado. All of this 
emerges clearly from the various company contracts, including those that are currently being 
negotiated. Some banks have granted considerable increases in annual bonuses injust a few days 
(from 1 to 1.6 million liras), others are still negotiating, still others refuse even to discuss the 
matter. 

The rigidity of banks on the wage front thus varies according to the level of productivity (i.e. 
exploitation) that characterizes them. In general, it can be said that bank workers are at the top 
of the pay pyramid, since they average 30 million liras net per year and cost their employers at 
least 50 million annually, with pay differentials of 100/164 for the large of mass of employees 
ranging from teller to middle-level manager (in other words, excluding the 15 % in upper 
management). (On this subject, I have a practical proposal to make: why don’t we take 
advantage of European integration in order to calculate, say, all these ratios in ECUs, therby 
avoiding currency conversion headaches?) The average bank worker’s pay check can be broken 
down as follows: 1/3 cost-of-living escalator, 1/3 base-pay, and 1/3 miscellaneous (seniority, 
company canteen, bonuses). The employers would like to reduce seniority and cost-of-living 
increases, while giving more weight to other factors such as bonuses based on company results, 
or even individual merit. Wages would thus become a more flexible tool for motivating 

employees, who 
wouldcertainly have 
to run a lot faster 
than before. But this 
is not specific to our 
sector - it is part of 
the general problem 
of wages in Italy 
today. 

There are, however, 
other means to 
reduce the overall 
wage bill through 
changes in 
workforce 
composition, and 

the banks have made just such changes on a mass scale. A first step in this di rection was replacing 
longstanding employees, who cost more because of seniority, and who are less flexible and 
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I »i (xluctive, with younger, less protected employees. The overall bank work-force grew little in 
•he KOs (300,000 workers in 1980, 325,000 in 1990). But my opinion is that at least half of it 
w.is const ituted by new workers. This has brought about deep changes among employees. Those 
who conducted the most vigorous, “qualitative” strugglesfrom 1960to 1980 were sent offinto 
•eli icincnt, often with considerable incentives. Employees who started working in the banks in 
l lie KOs are lacking in both memory and experience of struggle, even at school, and therefore 
•• • nine that restructuring isan ordinary event. They leave things to the unions and may not even 
inilizc that their conditions have gotten worse. 

I luemployers’ attack, which began at the end of the decade, represented a threat to the unions 
themselves, and has perhaps shaken people out of their torpor. The strong following for strikes 
m 1989-90 demonstrates a higher level of awareness, but also of fear, regarding the changes 
. ii hand. The coming decade is likely to be decisive, one in which we will have to show whether 
i a not we understand what is going on. For the time being, the banks have started to pressure 
l H*oplc into early retirement (i.e. volontary quitting with good severance pay, especially for 
I mblic servants, managers, and employees who have already accumulated their pension rights). 

I here is talk of sending 1500 public sevants into retirement in the six banks that are heading 
lot the private sector. At present, 18% of all bank personnel are public service managers, 
w licrcas the proportion in Italian industry is 12%. This means that in the next few years, 6% 
i >11 hese public servants are to leave. But how many employees will have to pack their bags? If 
l Milking is the steel industry of the 90s, then from 30,000 to 90,000 workers will have to find 
i new job, depending on the way in which technological change and economic expansion 
Interact. There exist additional ways to raise individual productivity, for example by increasing 
production without hiring anyone new. Between 1980 and 1990, the banks went from 12,000 
to 17,000 branch offices (+ 45%). Staff increased by about 8%, an increase that might even be 
gi eater considering the number of operations or the money supply handled per worker. A vast 
rise in productivity and in value added has thus occurred. In addition, the banks have 
i onsidcrably branched outinto previously unknown markets. It canbesaidthat they have played 
ilmr cards right. 

Mill what about the behavior of the workers? Personnel screening has become more demanding, 
only the best students pass the exams, and a subtle ideology has made itself felt in training 
programs. At a time in which only corporate arguments have any legitimacy, the japanization 
of social relations and the litany on quality have made inroads in the banks as well. New 
technologies, introduction of new products, and the continuous rationalization of work are 
making rapid strides, absorbing everything the individual knows into the computerized labor 
process. The only thing left for the counter clerk to do is to have access to the machine system 
in order to get the information he needs as efficiently as possible. Conscious activity, skills, and 
nciisc of purpose are to be restricted to just a few areas and positions, in general, those related 
to sales. At present, only sales people are aware of what they do, and it is no accident that they 
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are usually cut off from the productive process, about which they often do not know thefirst thing 
- others take care of it in their stead. The workforce is increasingly stratified in terms of power 
and knowledge. Y et the machine system remains in and of itself a sort of inert mass. For however 
many automated procedures there may be, a human filter between customers and machines is 
still essential, and the coordination of operations will continue to require, for decades in my 
opinion, the labor, however humble it may be, that sets it in motion each morning. We need to 
continue or resume a careful analysis of the productive cycle, particularly where a second wave 
of branch office restructuring is taking place, following the initial basic automation. 
However, I don’t believe today in any kind of technological utopia. It remains, of course, to be 
seen what combination of people and machines will be economically viable tomorrow - and 
whether the possible employment cuts that ensue will be socially viable in the years to come. 
In conclusion, I believe that the future has yet to be written. Self-organized action, in the true 
sense of the term, has never been significant enough in the banks to be able to function 
independently of the unions. A number of factors explain this: continuing decent wages, the 
gradual erosion of state-regulated conditions, the strategic bargaining-power of the sector, and 
theexistenceofastrongunionspecifictobankingthatorganizesonefourthofallunionisedbank 
workers. But the union collaborates more and more openly in a spirit of co-management and 
will clearly accept any and all compromises. The companies will thereby be able to carry out 
soft-style, sugar-coated layoffs, offering strong incentives. Yet it should not be assumed that 
everything will go without a hitch. Perhaps these younger workers, who grew up without myths 
or hopes, who are increasingly squeezed by the new forms of labor, and who are more and more 
exposed to market forces, will develop new forms of resistence: new because they are the product 
of new individuals, for new goals, perhaps against new enemies. But these new movements, 
which we hope will be sweeping and impetuous, will in any event be compelled to practice what 
we are most attached to: the good old class struggle. 

Turin, Oct. 10,1991 - Renato Strumia 


CRITIQUE OF AUTONOMOUS ANTI-FASCISM 

A Tough State and Soft Heads 
on “Your Courage and our Cunning” 

(This article is not recent, but was published a longtime ago in the German journal Wildcat. It deals with the background 
to the violent attacks on foreign workers in Hoyerswerda in ex-DDR at the end of 1991 and the anti-fascist demonstration 
which followed. After this event, attacks and various counter-mobilisations have continued and often been widely covered 
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in ilit* traditional and the leftwing press. The following article gives an analysis ofthe Hoyerswerda demonstration and 
llttpr notice and attitude of‘autonomist’ demonstrators which in our opinion are interesting and well worth reproducing.) 

/ hr following does not claim to be a comprehensive critique of the demonstration in Hoyerswerda. The 
. / mu m st ration was successful on a number of scores: There was a lot of spraying and stiking-up of 
I •< * \ ters (for a few days Hoyerswerda must have been the most colourful town in Germany). On the day 
it self a lot of things were discussed in general, and this probably had consequences which went beyond 
the day of the demonstration. Howe\>er, we want to draw attention to a few weak points in autonomous 
inti fascism and pose a few questions which, unfortunately, are not being raised by anyone. The 
h >1 lowing is merely a start and not an analysis of the overall situation, but just a few ideas on how our 
struggle against racist tendencies and our intervention in the class struggles might look. 

I Jntil the 1960’s Hoyerswerda was a small village in Saxony. Then a “workers’ town” with 
n0,000 inhabitants was built overnight, with almost everyone there working in the brown coal 
mi ncs. From the early 1980’s on, the DDR imported tens of thousands of cheap labourers from 
Mozambique and Vietnam to work in these Cottbuss brown coal mines. They were crammed 
into hostels, frequently 4.5 men in a room. With the end of the DDR and the projected closure 
i >f the giganticopen-pit brown coal mines, they were gradually sent back to their home countries. 
About 200 were still there when a group of fascists drove Vietnamese traders away from the 
weekly market in the middle of September. The latter retreated into the hostel. That night stones 
were thrown at the hostel... 

For some time the management of the brown coal mines had been making life difficult 
lot the foreign workers. For example they raised the bonus for German workers by more than 
I >M 800 but only by DM 200 for the foreigners and at the same time making an 4 ‘offer’ ’ to them 
lo terminate their contracts before they expired. Instead of accepting this they went on strike 
lor the same bonus as the Germans, and management responded by refusing them entry to the 
i ompany premises. Negotiations followed in the hostel without any results. Three hours later 
tlu- attacks on the hostel started. 

In order to get rid of the foreign workers, the company would have had to give them 
severance pay. (There is also a rumour that the owners paid or incited the fascists; some people 
c laim to have seen them talking.) The following night the fascists returned, and this time there 
wc re two dozen of them. The workers finally lost their temper and hit back with a counter attack. 
Afterwards the attacks shifted to the hostel for refugees applying for political asylum and 
intensified each night. Fascists came from the surrounding area, and gradually about300 people 
) \i\\ hcred around the scene, clapping every time mollies hit their targets. The crowd also included 
i number of youths who wanted to have a go at the police and who couldn’t care less about the 
fascists and the foreigners. For days on the state played little games with its ostensible 
helplessness before suddenly arranging for most of the workers and all the refugees to be 
tiansported away on 29th September - through rows of applauding residents from the 
neighbourhood. 
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‘ ‘Hoyerswerda” was the most concentrated mobilisation of the state to take place so far. 
At the same time it revealed the most concentrated agreement between the left and the state: 
From pamphlets to the taz (left/alternative newspaper) to Springer’s Morgen post agreement 
prevailed: the Ossi’s (East Germans) had to be taught democracy. The taz even went so far as 
to demand BGS (Federal Border Police), barbed wire and stricter laws for the Ossi’s. 

On 29th September a convoy of some 1,000 people set off from Berlin for an ‘ ‘anti-racist 
demo” in Hoyerswerda. After gathering on a car park outside the town, the demo proceeded 
towards the new town: an incredible mixture of 60’s style rabbit-hutches - one slab of concrete 
after another, visibly beginning to disintegrate - built for the working class in the period of ‘real 
socialism’. There were the standard slogans ‘ ‘Nazis out, foreigners in” (not being able to think 
of anything better we decided to stay quiet), there were those who with foaming mouths planted 
themselves in front of the blocks of flats, pointing up at the people on the balconies and shouting 
“You should be ashamed!”, “Anyone who remains silent agrees!”, “Nazisout!”. Such clear 
expressions of one’s political standpoint were followed by deeds: cars were attacked and stones 
thrown at private residences. 

Then the cops formed a thin line in front of the (deserted) refugee hostel and wouldn’t 
let us go any further. As a result demonstrators began to break up concrete slabs and to prepare 
to charge through the police line - only to be immediately surrounded by others wanting to stop 
them. The masked demonstrators answered with “autonomous reformists!”, punches and 
hitting people on the head with batons. Finally, the demo leaders decided to turnback. Wecould 
no longer stand it in the demo with the moralistic, anti-fascist slogans, its inner confusion and 
the aggression directed at each and everyone there, and five of us set off for ‘ ‘enemy territory’ ’. 
During our walk through the town we ran into people who were, almost without exception, 
horrified about the attacks on foreigners - but who did not see any way of intervening personally 
or standing up and stating clearly that what was happening was shit. One young woman said: 
all the older people think like my mother, that what the fascists did was good. In the future it 
will be embarrassing if someone asks you where you come from. 

When we returned to the demo it had been standing in front of a second police cordon 
of the BGS. Negotiations were conducted for about two hours. This time outside pressure had 
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ir nitcd bloody disputes within the demo. Meanwhile its character had also begun to change, 
mi increasing number of young people from Hoyerswerda began to join the demonstration, 
milking announcements over the loudspeaker. An old man standing on a balcony waved his red 
Mag and lowered drinks, others distributed sandwiches among the demonstrators... As it was 
already beginning to get dark, we were finally given permission - with vicars leading the way 
to start demonstrating. When we set off there were about a thousand of us and probably about 
i thousand came out and joined in; by the end of the demo there were about three thousand of 
us - i.c. several hundred people from Hoyerswerda had joined (in front of the demo, behind the 
Memo, most of them alongside it, but quiet a few of the courageous people joined in). 

The demo came to an end at the workers’ hostelwhere 21 people fromMozambique were 
still staying. They were in the two top floors (around the 11th and 12th) and hung white sheets 
out of the windows. Now the emotional climax was reached: ‘ ‘We’ve got a song for you. ’ ’ And 
then it was played through the loudspeakers at full power: “Deutschland verrecke! (Go to 
hell Germany). This is when most of the demonstrators with black masks discovered the child 
inside them, their knees went weak and they began to dance and shout for joy. International 
solidarity had been re-established, the demo was a complete success - at least for all those who 
l bought that they would be running into 60,000 fascists and now saw that this was not the case! 

I or everyone else a number of questions remain open: 

I With the new Law on Foreigners, with the fascist groups bawling their headsoffatthe Polish 
1 Kirdcr, with the systematic attacks on hostels for foreigners, and not least with African workers 
i nd asylum applicants being driven out of Hoyerswerda together with the gestures by politicians 
and the police operations, the Federal German state is preparing a new sector of the labour 
market: the (illegal) exploitation of several million new immigrants. “Hoyerswerda’ was the 
I irovisional climax of a state campaign against the immigrants coming here and the foreigners 
who live here. 

This constellation is remarkably similar to that of 1986: industrialists in Germany arc 
liiccd with the problem that immigration is now declining substantially (in thebuilding industry, 
c; itering and agriculture there are bitter complaints about a ‘ ‘ shortage of labour ’ ’) following the 
I I million coming across from the East in 1988 an 1989. In analysis and strategy papers 
prepared for their own use, industrialists and theirconsultants assume that Germany will require 
several million new immigrants in the 90’s. For some months politicians have been stirring up 
I he “refugee question” (although people applying for refugee status only constitute a minute 
proportion of immigrants). Germany needs more immigrant workers who should not, however, 
come here feeling selfconfident, but intimidated and as “tolerated” workers. The state is 
experimenting: huge waves of immigration have always led to explosions within the class, but 
have usually and rapidly also brought fresh wind into the class struggles (‘ ‘ Italian strikes’ in 
the sixties, “Turkish strikes” at the beginning of the seventies, etc.) Whereas earlier state 
measures aimed at “integrating guest workers”, they are now directed towards “making 
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immigration precarious”: work permits for persons applying for refugee status, eroding the 
laws on political asylum, the new Law on Foreigners, the toleration of fascist groups, the media 
campaign over the 4 ‘issue of political asylum’ ’ (racist conditioning of the indigenous working 
class), the sudden outcry in the media over attacks on ‘ ‘foreigners’ ’ (with thedesired imitations). 
These are all aspects of a state strategy which is intended to prepare the ground for the 
immigrants arriving in the next few years. 

2 This campaign is also directed against the entire working class and, in particular, against 
the threat of struggles in the former DDR. The many attacks on hostels for foreigners over the 
past fewyears were generally publishedas short reports on the ‘ ‘colour page’ ’ ofthe newspapers. 
In the week in which the press suddenly took a fancy to publish these attacks on the first page, 
a few thousand workers at the Tridelta Werke (an electronics company) occupied the 
Hermsdorfer motorway intersection a few miles away, shutting it down for the entire Friday 
afternoon. They had discovered that Tridelta was to be shut down. This kind of struggle was 
unprecedented in the history of Germany (at best there had been the one-minute motorway 
occupation under the strictest control of the unions following prior consultation with the police) 
and it was not to be allowed to spread under any circumstances. (1) For in the coming months, 
hundreds of thousands of dismissals are impending in the south of the ex-DDR And in the 
Hoyerswerda area two events are taking place almost simultaneously, as in the rest of the ex- 
DDR: Firstly, two days after the demo took place the rents were increased five- and even six¬ 
fold. Secondly, at the end of the year the short-time working regulation will be cease to apply: 
almost all the 60,000 workers in Hoyerswerda work in the open-pit brown coal mines and in 
coal processing, which are to be reduced in size at the end of this year. Unemployment will be 
sent soaring. What will happen if the workers revolt? What will happen if they discover their 
power in the conglomeration of Hoyerswerda? 

The working class in the ex-DDR has not ceased struggling and putting up resistance 
since the DDR was driven to collapse. By stirring up “hatred of foreigners” two things have 
been achieved: the people have been given a scapegoat - within reach - for their own 
impoverished situation, and at the same time all Ossi’s have been branded potential racists in 
order to intimidate them and to keep a lid on the impending class struggles. 


3 Hatred of foreigners grows from below. There are countless isolated reactions (in the 
family, in the “German” housing estate, groups of different nationalities in the factories, during 
leisure time, etc.) to the uncertainty and, in some cases, aggravation of material conditions by 
the 1.1 million “immigrantsfromtheeast”,tothestagnationinclassstrugglesintheoldfederal 
German state, to the widespread social rejection and mobilisation experienced through 
“reunification’ ’, to the traumatic events taking place at the level of “foreign policy’ ’ (the Gulf 
War, the civil war in Yugoslavia ...). There is widespread fear of the future (ecological, with 
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(lu war, with mass unemployment or for whatever reason). There is growing aggression and 
in increasing tendency to make “too many foreigners” responsible for one’sownproblemsand 
even more so for fears projected into the future. 

People are becoming more aggressive. And, in general, the situation is reminiscent of 
ilu sixties and the defamation of the “Itacker” (a pejorative term for Italians) as being lazy, 
i Impressing wages, chasing the German women etc... Two things are different: today there are 
fur more movements, but there is far less of the spirit of upheaval and revolt than in the sixties. 

I Ins has made it very easy for the state so far to exploit these tendencies in the class for its own 

IINC. 

4 There is no left movement in the world which cares so little about the “proletarian 
world” and yet is so ready to put the blame on “racism, fascism, sexism, Teutomania” etc. 
etc when problems arise. These slogans have one prime goal: to keep the social reality at bay 
and to confront them on a moral level only. 

The mobilisation which followed Hoyerswerda took place under the banner of moral 

• mirage: “You make us sick and now we’re gonna show you!” Some anti-fascists saw it as a 

punitive expedition” and let themselves go accordingly. They still maintain after the event 
duit “90 or 99%” of the inhabitants of Hoyerswerda are fascists. 

Nobody took the trouble to see whether there were real problems between the 
lorcigners” and the “Hoyerswerda locals” (all of whom are “newcomers”), or how people 
have dealt with the situation up to know. These are problems which exist in any (alternative/ 
Icllist) scene pub and in every squat in which German comrades and foreigner workers try to 
live together. For example, there have also been fights with Africans in the Kreuzberg scene 
I mbs because they tried to get off with the women; there were also fights at the demo between 
(iermans’ ’ and ‘ ‘foreigners’ ’. Is it only an accident when it happens ‘ ‘ in our circles’ ’? Racism 
when it takes place among workers?? Something that has to be kept hushed up when it happens 
mi long refugees??? 

5 “Hoyerswerda” ff. was and is being used by the political class (from the neo-fascist 
Republicans to the Greens) for their own use. The state created a fait accompli when it 
del iberately rushed the ‘ ‘endangered foreigners’ ’ away in buses: an invitation to Nazis and their 
diiinkcn mates to continue. It succeeded far better as a state spectacle directed against new 
111 in i igrants than the brutal expulsion of Albanian refugees from Italy - in that case the state was 
\ isible, in Germany the “mood of the people” is presented as something which the state can 
hide behind or oppose. 

This campaign is better and prepared for a longer time than the “Flutkampagne” - 
denouncing the flood of refugees, especially via East Berlin - of 1986 (at that time the state 

* 1111 ipai gn tended to produce solidarity). That also led to a considerable dissolution of solidarity 
among institutional groups and the liberal left. Today almost everyone, from left to right, from 
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ill. *.i. iic or the Nazi squads. It has no political substance: when organised anti-fascists announce 
iii.ii (lit- situation now is the same as in 193 3 they only make fools of themselves. They have no 
mom I substance: the hardest fights and the largest number of casualties came about as a result 
nl«It i nonstrators attacking one another at Hoyerswerda. The functioning of young kids who see 
i«. ii that the heat really gets turned on at demos is now rebounding. Political anti-fascism is now 
«>nl\ ;i recruiting ground for hierarchically structured, political organisations - and, of course, 
m ml i mies to be a field of activity for militant big shots. However, this should by no means distort 
om view of the many new people who are simply sick of the way in which foreigners are being 
1 1 n ii cd here, and who wa nt to do something about it. As long as we have nothi ng better to suggest 
mhI lo practice, they will first politicise themselves through the anti-fascist groups ... 

8 lii ’s turn “Hoyerswerda” on its head. The demonstration in Hoyerswerda was a 
i on* nitrated experience which could happen anywhere in this society: decisive action can 
nipidly become a crystallisation point, since the atmosphere has become highly politicised 
everywhere. 

* In a Berlin factory, with an almost exclusively Turkish workforce, the mass 
• mplovincnt of Vietnamese, then of immigrants from the east and finally ofOssi’s, completely 
undermined the combatitiveness of the collectivity. Following the Gulf War huge splits 
i|>|xmrcd among the workforce: playing cards, eating, talking with one another in the breaks 
nil these things were done almost exclusively according to nationality. The press reports about 

11< iverswerda did a lot to break this down and set things in motion: the Turks first started to 
ill* uss it among themselves, asking how they could deal with the situation (It is important to 
know l hat they started to conquer the surrounding area this summer together with their families: 
vm h a n now buy ddner kebabs at all weekly markets within a radius of 50 km., as well as Turki sh 
«loll ics etc.) Then there was a lot of aggression di rected primarily against Ossi’swith short hair: 

’ * I Icy, are you also a fascist?’ ’ and so on. Over the next few days this behaviour was stepped 
up In Ihc Turkish and Vietnamese workers and directed against all German supervisors. After 
it \n bile they no longer dared go near the assembly lines because they were greeted everywhere 
wilh cries of “Heil Hitler!” and so on. The day the state expelled the foreigners from 

I loyerswerda the supervisors felt compelled to issue a formal declaration that they were not 
Nazis, had nothing against foreigners and that they regretted the incident. In this heated and 
highly politicised situation the Ossi’s and the Turks did at least start to talk to one another. Yet 
i week later the discussion subsided: the debate in the Bundestag on the current situation and 

II ic newspaper reports were generally understood as an all-clear signal, the German state would 
protect people because it still wants to have foreigners working here. 

* People in Berlin occupied a house in Konigs Wusterhausen, the stronghold of the 
regional fascist scene. When they moved in they first had to paint over the Nazi slogans inside 
ihc house. They are trying out a mixture of living, making music, doing cultural projects, 
11 cal i ng a meeting place for youths and space for everyone. They have had trouble with the Nazis 
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and things have been demolished, mollies thrown, cars wrecked in front of the house, etc. At 
the annual ‘ ‘beach party”, which has been violently disrupted by Nazis for the past three years, 
it comes to the (prepared) show-down: 40 fascists with baseball bats are driven off by 20 people! 
one fascist is left lying on the ground with a cracked skull. The next evening a group of people 
are shot at from a big BMW passing by, someone is hit in the upper arm. But these are acts of 
desperation by the fascists. Anti-fascist activities follow, scaring the young Nazis to such an 
extent that they leave their outfits at home and stop running around in Konigs Wusterhausen 
and call a “peace conference”. But, above all, the people in the squat have succeeded in rapidly 
establishing good contact with their neighbours and they write: “The Ossi’s are provincial 
somehow, you notice that because they are so damned human. Thank God we are immune to 
that because we walk around in a suit of armour full of prejudices which we would call racism 
elsewhere. ’ ’ The (autonomous) left, with its (superficial) morality distorts analysis of any social 
reality. The real phenomenon, i.e. that theclass isdirecting its hatred against itself in some cases, 
is only dealt with as fear (mixed up with the fear of their own decline). Shouting their own fears 
into the society: “Foreigners, don’t go to the DDR!”, “Girls, don’t go on the streets!”, 
“Tomorrow it will be your turn!!” are no substitute for revolutionaiy politics. Instead of 
withdrawing and isolating ourselves in line with the general trend we must intervene! Not as 
a punitive expedition of people with a superior morality, but in confronting the situation day 
by day. That presumes that we learn to distinguish between real problems and fascist 
slogans. 

(1) Note by Echanges : 

This event is mentioned in another Wildcat document as follows: ‘ ‘Whilst everyone is looking at Hoyerswerda, workers 
ofthe rational ised factory Tridelta near Gera occupied a central motorway intersection for hours - which had not happened 
in Germany before. * ’ 

We are puzzled by the remark of Wildcat about such an action being ‘ ‘unprecedented in the history of Germany’ For 
example, if we look at the struggle ofthe Rheinhausen steel workers against closures and redundancies, especially from 
December 1987 onwards, their had a number of autonomous initiatives and actions which to some extent and in some 
periods must be said to have been outside the normal union perspectives and actions - includingblocking streets, important 
bridges over the Rhine and the autobahn, as well as a number of other actions. 

GREECE 


STRUGGLES, PROTESTS etc. SPRING 91 

In the previous issue o fEchanges we published a chronology of school and colleges occupations at the beginning of ’91, 
reproduced from the newsletter A-Infosfrom Greece , and said that we would use more material from this newsletter. The 
only thing we have seen in English was the next issue (no. 4/5) ofthe newsletter covering Spring ’91 with brief notes about 
various struggles, protests etc. So even if this is not recent material, we reproduce it below as a follow-up to material 
already used by us. Echanges no. 68/69 (p.4) contains some information about the publications in various languages of 
this network, and we know that the French one is published regularly. It should be noted that the contents of these 
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ii* ' • I. lit i -i in inllticnocd by two things: On the one hand the very understandable fact that given the repression these 
i' Mi. nl i< im In kick oficn encounter, it’s very much focus on the situation of individuals and groups as far as 

bHI*... wit. harassment etc. is concerned. On the one other hand, irrespective of this a tendency in many libertarian 

hi . I**n|u liNUNon individual or small-group actions and initiatives, i.e. on the activities and concerns oftheirown political 
• (mimi mid p« >1 ilicnlly ‘conscious’ people, often at the expense of providing infomiation about broader movements and 

* .. bn • xiimplc strike movements. An example of what we’re thinking about is given in the text below on March 

t wh»f* H n mentioned that some coaches used to break a strike were the target of a bomb. But what about the strike itself? 
W»- aiiv way IIimI the newsletter interesting with information we might not come across elsewhere, but we publish only 
« nI« m t« mI ii cuvet mg less than half of the total contents. 

I' *‘b Army ammunition is decidedto be stored in the area among the villages Petsalio, Protopapas and Gavrisia 

M . ."""" operation is financed by NATO and according to official sources the ammo is conventional. The 

tMibmiN however tear the eventual store of nuclear weapons near their residences and have already started to mobilise 
•e*iii«i (In taiiMlng ofthe installations. 

I Ini owner* in the Exarchia square region of Athens (consideredto be the ‘anarchist’ neighbourhood ofthe city) 
||w* imlmml by (lie |H>lice to sell their businesses out, because their licenses are to be cancelled The essential, hidden 
h*hioil till* Mot \. in the profit the owners ofthe area are expecting through a gentrification of it. 

I i Ii 26 I wo soldiers, Yanis Hartmatzidis and Yanis Vardakis, committed suicide. Suicides are common 

.iplN and it is generally believed that bad service conditions are to be blamed. 

H 2 pi lm *icr*. sentenced for use of drugs, have refused prison food in protest against their planned transfer to other 
l M !*< 'it- in *|*lle • »f llicir having begun to attend a detoxification program in the prison of Diavata near Thessaloniki. The 
HM i • ill the tnmsfcrs were cancelled. 

Mmm Ii llic government decided to hand over the management of the state-owned ‘Greek Air Industry’ 
(futhtNH i to I he i IN-based I x>ckheed company. 

^ wot K era arc fired by the Italian-owned Pirelli tyres industry in Patra. 

Mum Ii I Workersofthe ‘WestemGreece Paper Mills’have blocked for 7 hours the entrances to the prefecture 
■•is. IiaIa and the Korinthou street in Patras to protest the privatisation ofthe state-run enterprise. 

Mum Ii 4 Sofia Rentoumi, mother of 6 children, started a hungerstrike outside the offices of the ‘Patriotic 
I HMM*UHnit i eoler for the Civilian Handicapped’ protesting the dismissal from her job due to her syndicalist activities. 

Mnm Ii 7 4 tourist coaches which had been used to break the public sector strike in Athens were the target of 
IimmiI.h Hi pm liability of the action was claimed by the ‘November 17’ (17N) armed group. 

Marrh 11 A black day for workers at ship repairs. Two workers dies due to work accidents; Y. Bouzas 
i wrok Him "ii Ihc Nil .VER CLOUD) and D.Pahys (working on the HELENA cargo ship). Three more were seriously 
iM|n*. .1 i«i niinther accident. All three accidents happened in the Perama ship repairing facilities near Pireas. The ship 
IMfMilt *mn union accuses the contractors of having neglected all safety measures and of being insensitive to the loss of 
Iiiiiimmi lift* 

March 12 Sofia Rentoumi, being on hungerstrike since, March 4, was transferred to a hospital and had to quit 
lit* hiiMRiMNinkr iifler her health was seriously damaged to a bad former state. 

MmvIi 14 A new law bill is presented to parliament, with the pompous title ‘Protection of a person during the 
•Uhmatimi "I electronically gathered information’, which will allow the passing of another law creating a national 
i •••ojmiIi'i mi hive where every Greek over 12 years will be registered with information about sex, age, place of birth etc. 
m»mI nmII '*1 low access to all information on a person stored in different electronic archives held by various state sectors 
hk»* |mlh» at my, taxation, secret services, health etc. Mobilisations against the laws have started. 

MnitIi IH Members ofthe ship repairers’ union said during a radio interview that foreign workers are to be 
IiIuhmmI Ioi tMr low wages. 

March 29 Two school boys, Vasilis Gounaris and Fotis Makris, are sentenced to 13 months and 2 1/2 years 
l ih. a | mit hi pat ion to the January manifestations, (cf Echanges 70/71) The children appealed the sentences and they 
mi*. !»►*• until the appeal court. 

\ pill 13 syndicalists working at the ‘Patriotic Foundation/Centre for the Civilian Handicapped’ are decided 
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to be transferred to remote PF/CCH offices far away fromAthens in an effort of the new conservative administration to 
neutralise the workers’ union. 

It appears in the national press that many Polish and Pakistani illegal immigrant workers are employed by 
landowners in many areas of Greece, where the expanded use of insecti- and herbicides endanger their lives. 

The government asked the Greek railrod administration to exercise pressure on the Patra trade unionists to sto 
blocking the rails. The workers of many factories of the region which are to be privatised daily block the railroad leading 
from Patra to Pyrgos (in the Peloponnese). 

A wave of prosecutions of school children who took part in the January school occupations has bursted out. 
Dozens of school boys and girls are daily taken by the police to ‘testify’ and a little bit later to find themselves accused 
of various offences. 

April 12 18 workers are seriously injured due to an accident as they were repairing a ship at the Salamina (near 
Pireas) shipyard. 

More than 1000 workers at the ELINDA company in the Athens area occupied the company’s installations 
protesting the closing of the enterprise which was decided the day before. 

April 14 18 workers of the textile company ‘Thelxi’ are sentenced to fines for their protests against a set-up 
‘bankruptcy’ of the company in 1989 and the subsequent stop of payments. 

More than 4500 residents of the Avlona region (60 km north of Athens) blocked for several hours a national 
road protesting the garbage deposition in the area decided by the state. 

April 17 300 workers of the ‘Western Greece Papermills’ occupied their factory in Patra and started a 
hungerstrike protesting the governmental plan to close down the company firing all workers and then sell it to a British 
firm. 

April 23 After the revolt of the school children and higher education students in january, which cost the lives 
of five people, the new minister of education decided to start a ‘dialogue’ with all concerned on a ‘national’ level. For 
this purpose he distributed specially prepared ‘questionaries’ touniversity professors, school teachers and school children 
asking them to fill in and return to the ministry. The teachers were the first to denounce this ‘dialogue’ as a trap and on 
April 23 they burned the questionaris in public in front of the ministry. 

The administration of the Organisations of Railroads of Greece issued a circular which denies the workers of 
the ORG the right to make any statements or comments to the public concerning the ORG. 


UK 


Auflieben (c/o Unemployed Centre, Prior House, Tilbury Place, Brighton, East Sussex) No, 1/Autumn 92 This 
new UK journal, with the subtitle ‘Revolutionary Perspectives’, is given a name from the German which has no direct 
English equivalent; it could mean both something ‘negative’ (abolish, cancel) or ‘positive’ (supercede, transcend). 
Refering to Hegel’s use of the double meaning of this word, the publishers write that “The proletariats revolutionary 
negation of capital ism, communism, is an instance of this positive-negative movement of supersession, as is its theoretical 
realisation in Marx's method of critique’’. Although a critique or proper review of the journal can’t Be done on this 
occasion, readers of Echanges can get an impression of our different approach and emphasis from what we have quoted 
below, as well as from the following statement in this issue’s editorial: “Capitalism creates its own negation in the 
proletariat, but the success of the proletariat in abolishing itself and capital requires theory’’. The first issue contains 
material on: The rebellion in Los Angeles - EMUs in the class war - Lessons from the struggle against the Gulf war - 
Critical notes on the ‘green’ group Earth First! - Review of J.Barrot’s ‘Fascism/Antifascism’. Subscription for 5 issues 
is £5 UK, £6,50 Europe and £8 elsewhere - cheques payable to Aufheben. 
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e iilHU I -fllhom Rd., 1 x>ndon E6 2EA) No.30-31/Spring92 : ‘On Liberty’s Birthday’. A special issueto celebrate 

|tn mIi tiinlvtnwiry of the libertarian enlightenment - and four of its most prominent figures: Thomas Paine, Mary 
WmIIm "in i nil, William Goodwin and William Blake. Review of two books: P.Marshall’s William Blake, Visionary 
. hi w (I locdom Press) and K. Raine’s Colgonooza, City of Imagination - Last studies in William Blake. 

ftiittiliiMv non omk appeal 

I ttitliH liiiii'n of Solidarity has not appeared for a long time, due to financial problems. The group has circulated a 
’MmIhJiI l'« wind urgent appeal’’ for economic support. Cheques (payable to Solidarity) for as much as you can spare 
IMn I* ** *ii lo Solidarity, 123 I^thom Road, East Ham, London E6 2EA 

Mu im mill kn 

W# aim . flu* opportunity to quote from a letter from a Solidarity member to a participant in Echanges, maybe 

Imk ♦ hIIhm <i miltjix i which might Be dealt with if the journal survives: 


Mt ov* mil. Mi|flil* have been turning towards writing something dealing with true bankruptcy ofthe ‘left’. It is not just 
ili. Ih ilia! ftialiMin ol Eastern Europe etal, but a whole ideology from town planning, social work, education, aesthetics; 
IH*I at* ooi .m m iclormists. 

I hi MaiMfl. hi (lie t IK the late 70s/80s saw a massive - to use Rudi Dutsche’s phrase - ‘long march through the 
MHiiIImimi lit iMiiunilar into the labour Party and the control of many local authorities; one moments vicarious urban 

(MiHlIlalMM .. ml of a committee. One thing that has puzzled many is the close correlation between ‘left’ councils 

Bui IlM* !Mo*! Mirtimve corruption. It’s an area that needs looking at’’ 



Surinam bauxite strike ends 


By Canufe James in Kingston 

BAUXITE MINERS in Surinam 
have returned to work after a 
two-week strike. About 2,000 
miners were demanding 100 
per cent wage increases to 
keep pace with inflation, but 
settled for a rise of 40 per cent. 

There is still a threat of 
industrial action as the work¬ 


ers are seeking payment for 
the days they were on strike. 

The industry, based on a 
l.6m tonnes-a-year refinery and 
a 30,000 t/y smelter, accounts 
for about 70 per cent of the- 
South American republic’s for 
eign earnings. It is owned by 
the Aluminum Company of 
America and Billiton, a subsid¬ 
iary of Royal Dutch/Shell. 
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"Echanges et Mouvement” 




SPAIN 

Workers struggles. 

The development of the dockers' union coordinadora and the 
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The main bulk of material in this issue of Echanges has to do with Spain: The development of Spanish 
capitalism and capitalism in general - Various workers struggles - The development of the dockers’ 
union Coordinadora and in general the question of ‘alternative’, ‘struggle unions. This issue also 
contains other material about this everlasting discussion about various forms of unionism, in a section 
in connection with our pamphlet ‘ ‘Goodbye to the unions ’ ’. We have previously had some material about 
movements in Europe outside of the traditional union channels, especially in Italy in France. Much 
material which has appeared in our French edition or in other journals has previously not been translated 
into English, but the last half year we have made an effort to have a lot of material translated into English 
on these movements and a lot of other questions. There is now a lot of material ready for publication. 
We have focussed on Spain in this issue. In the next issues we will publish more material on especially 
struggles in Italy and France from the beginning of the 90’s and link the Spanish, Italian and French 
experiences to a discussion on ‘alternative unions’ in general. 

Alltogether there will in the next issues be a great number of articles which we think will be of 
interest to the present and future readers. Some of the material more or less ready is the following: Latin 
America (Argentina, Guatemala, El Salvador) - Class struggles in France 1991 -93 (general analysis, ’91 
Renault strike, ’92 lorry drivers actions, struggles in the health sector, ’93 Air France strike, Jan. 94 
demonstration against private schools) - Discussion on alternative struggle organisation and unions 
(Italy, France, Spain) - Struggles and social conditions in the US - Struggles in Germany - Struggles in 
Italy - Struggles and conditions in ex-USSR - The Nordic countries - Yugoslavia - Indonesia - UK - 
Struggles in Holland - Remarks on ongoing debates on the ultra-left. 

We are as always interested in receiving material on struggles and social conditions from 
readers. Echanges has never been preoccupied with achieving a big circulation, but we are of course 
interested in the help of our present readers in getting new readers and subscribers and other help and 
ideas for the distribution of the Echanges bulletin and pamphlets. The production of Echanges is the 
work a couple of persons and any help in any way is highly appreciated. 
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SPAIN 


WORKERS STRUGGLES - THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCKERS’ UNION 
COORDINADORA AND THE QUESTION OF ALTERNATIVE UNIONS: FROM 
AUTONOMY TO BUREAUCRACY - DISCUSSION ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CAPITALIST PRODUCTION METHODS (‘POST-FORDISM’) AND CHANGES IN THE 
WORKING CLASS 


Introduction: 

The material below is to a large extent written by a Spanish comrade of the journal Etcetera , 
who has contributed to Echanges for many years with material and discussions we have found very 
useful. It deals with many of the same questions as similar articles by and discussions with the comrade 
in the pages oiEchanges: The character and development of Spanish capitalism and capitalism in general 
and correspondingly of the trade union movement and the composition of the working class, workers 
struggles in Spain, Spanish syndicalism, and the development ofthe Spanish dockers’ union Coordinadora. 
(1) Rather than having a lot of smaller articles and discussions scattered over a number of issues of 
Echanges , I have here put together material written over a period of a couple ofyears, and complemented 
it with explanatory headlines, remarks, notes and with various other material relevant for the themes 
being discussed. I have chosen to print the material more or less chronologically according to the dates 
when it was written, rather than trying to separate it in various sections. This because even if dealing 
with various subjects like the Coordinadora, actions of Asturian miners or Madrid bus drivers, or the 
changes in capitalist production methods, it’s to a large extent the same discussions and problems being 
posed. Some ofthe material was written as letters to Echanges and some of it for other journals, so there 
will be a certain grade of repetition of some of the points made, but this doesn ’t matter that much since 
it’s important questions which are discussed. 

One of the subjects discussed below is recent changes in capitalist production methods (often 
called ‘post-fordism’, in the articles below called ‘dispersed fordism’): decentralised production, just- 
in-time production, etc.; and the effects on the composition of and struggles ofthe working class. On these 
questions many participants in Echanges have views differing from the Spanish comrade which don’t 
need to be repeated here. A separate pamphlet will be published which contains the articles below (in 
better translations) and other contributions. 

Another subject is the development of the Spanish dockers’ union Coordinadora and the 
question of‘alternative unions’ in general. A number of articles on this has appeared thoughtout the years 
in Echanges . The Coordinadora struggled effectively for many years against restructuring in the Spanish 
ports, withstood attacks from unions, governments and employers, and has managed to remain 
independent from the UGT and CCOO union federations while organising 80-90% of the 10.000 dockers 
in Spain’s 23 ports. It was a ‘struggle organisation’ launching a number of conflicts, based itself on 
workers’ assemblies, revokable delegates, delegates and officers having the same wage as ordinary 
dockers and actually working on the docks, job rotation (no dockers working for a particular shipper/ 
company) and control over hiring, and autonomy for the branches in the local ports. It appeared to be 
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SPAIN: UNIONISM AT A ( ROSSROAD 

The following is a summary of a much longer article by a Sivmislt »omi mle, covering much of what he 
has written in Echanges no. 58 onwards. 


Background 

A low level ofunion membership. The unions search for mechanisms that allow itsbureaucracy 
to survive within the framework of the new working and prixluction conditions since the 

restructuring of the endofthe 70s. Aclimateoflowconnictualilyallcrasuccessful government 

strategy of splitting the class in regions and sectors. The rapid introduction of automation in 
industry together with work organisation techniques from Japanese industrial authoritarism, 
and a growing precarisation of work, let the unions’ tactics to defend basic workers rights 

appear obsolete. . 

Two fundamental positions inside the PSOE (1) and the government: traditional 

socialists see unions as useful instruments of mediatorship that have to get adjusted and 
integrated; the neo-liberal currency sees the unions’ apparatus as an obstacle for a normal 
economic development, above all since the unions have finished their job of crushing the 
autonomous woikers’ movement and legitimating the new model of exploitation. The 
marginalisation of the union bureaucracy and its loss of power explains its radicalisation and 
orientation towards a unity of action between the national union federations UGT (2) and the 
CCOO (3). The changes in the relations of production puts the existence of these unions 
themselves in question, so they are looking for a new definition of their function, like the 
“service union” and “social policy” (travel agencies, housing, pensions etc ), thus trying to 
adapt themselves to the “social worker’ ’, the mass workers’ possibilities having been destroyed 
by electronic technology and new organisation of work. They demandthc right ofparticipation, 
a stronger legal position for collective bargaining, but they are in a deep financial crisis too. The 
CCOO have to carry the additional load of the PCE (4) crisis, with the latter being in a phase 
of dissolving. Two positions developed inside CCOO, the “pressure bargaining” and the 
“mobilisation bargaining”, both demanding to be recognised as negiotating partners m the 
future labor market, regulating industrial relations. Yet they are conscious of the dangers that 
lie in mobilising the workers, which shows acertain inability of the union to control the woikers 
movements. 


Anarcho-syndicalism: a marginal force 

After the fall of the Franco regime, libertarian organisations were booming, but not for long, 
one reason being the criminalisation of the movement (e.g. the Scala case) that was to prevent 
a disruption of the consensus policy of the Moncloa pact of 1978. The internal reasons being 
the non-adaption to the new conditions and the split into two organisations, the traditionalist 
CNT/A1T (boycotting the union and factory committee elections, demanding assemblies and 
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the recognition of the union groups in the enterprises) and the 
“reformist” CGT (taking part in the enterprise elections), both 
having little influence amongst the workers. As a political 
manoeuvre, a court decision gave the “historical property” of the 
CNT confiscated by the fascists to the CNT/AIT, thus giving the 
money and buildings to an organisation with no real presence in 
industrial relations, while it might have given the CGT fuel after 
winning the SEAT factory committee elections at the Barcelona 
plant. Anyway, the SEAT success could not be repeated, leaving 
the CGT as a minority force with punctual presence in some 
conflicts, but all in all marginal. 

The Coordinadora: From autonomy to bureaucracy 
The role of the ports has changed with the globalisation of markets and changes in international 
production processes, so a new organisation of work was introduced with new information 
technologies and automated systems for the handling and moving of freight between different 
means of transport. Traditionally port workers had had some autonomy at work which meant 
a real power over the goods. The restructuring at the end of the 70s tries to shift that power to 
the employers. With workers’ resistance against this restructuring finally being defeated, the 
dockers’ union Coordinadora (5) goes through its own restructuring to adapt itself to the new 
phase. It no longer tries to be a “fighting union” where everyone could intervene and act 
spontaneously, but changes into a “concerted union” doing collective bargaining and 
regulating working relations according to the companies’ rules like the usual unions. Some of 
the reasons were the erosion of the assembly dynamic, the inertia of struggles and the low tide 
of these years where the delegates remained the same even though theoretically they could have 
been premanently replaced by new ones. The mechanismsof negotiations favoured specialisation, 
demanded certain konwledges, the workers delegated their representation to the bureaucrats 
who had the competence. A competition between ports about higher parts of the transport 
through lowering of costs and the offer ofsocial peace split the former policy of a common front. 

* 

In my opinion the general strike on Dec. 14,1988 was a turning point in the recent history of 
trade unionism in Spain. The call ofCCOO and UGT was a success; Spain was totally paralysed, 
not because the unions were able to mobilise but because they were able to create an outlet for 
the diffuse discontent in the country. But, paradoxically, this success was useless, it did not 
hinder or prevent any of the hard measures against the workers, thus questioning the meaning 
of such confessors’ actions (days of strike) that have become symbolic and ritual acts of the 
masses. 

CVG 
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Notes bv Echanzes : 

(1) PSOE {Partido Socialista Obrera de Espafltf/Socialist Labour Party of Spain, the ruling ‘socialist’ party in power 
since 1982) 

(2) UGT: Union General de Trajabadores/General Union of Workers, traditionally close to the socialist party) 

(3) CCOO: Comisiones ObrerasWorkers Commissions, traditionally close to the communist party). 

(4) PCE: Communist Party of Spain 

(5) Coordinadora: The name normally used for Coordinadora Estatal de los Estibadores Portuarios , meaning 
something like the national coordination of port stevedores. 

DISPERSED FORDISM AND THE NEW 
ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 

This article by a Spanish comrade was originally appeared in Etcetera, a journal published in Barcelona. 
We publish a facsimile of a summaiy from the US journal Libertarian lMborRe\’iew. The reason for 
publishing it is firstly that it provides some information about a truckers strike in Spam in 1990, and in 

aforthcoming issue we will havemoreabout later truckers strikesinSpainandFrance.Secondlybecause 

the general subject of the is relevant for a letter by the same comrade published below and which contains 
a reference to this article. 

LETTERS ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COORDINADORA 

Below we publish letters from a Spanish to a Norwegian and a French comrade, answering some 
questions posed about the Coordinadora. 

Letters from Barcelona 

...In regard to Coordinadora: This is a question to be critically evaluated because it is a good 
example for understanding how a workers organisation bom in a context defined both by social 
political conditions and by a determined concept of dock activities, becomes a classical union, 
strongly managed by the bureaucracy. In fact a new strategy is being implemented in the 
worldwide sea commodities transport. Consequently, the role of the ports is changing and so 
a new organisation ofthe working process is taking place in the docks. This process which began 
in the late 70s, is now finishing. (1) In fact the history of the Coordinadora is also the history 
of the restructuring process ofport activities in Spain. Since the workers resistance is overcome, 
Coordinadora is developing its own resteructuring in the sense of adopting to the new era; that 
is to say, to change from being a ‘confrontation union’ (where everybody could make 
spontaneous interventions) to a ‘concertation union’ (I mean a union closely attached to the 
policy of the social agreement). In this sense can be seen a proposal of the managers of 
Coordinadora (legal advisers and union leaders) to introduce a fundamental revision ofthe 
Coordinadora statutes for the removal ofthe clauses which makes it difficult to transform it into 
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DISPERSED FORDISM & THE NEW 
ORGANIZATION OF LABOR: 

TOWARDS ANEW TYPE OF STRUGGLE? 


The following article is adapted from one 
that appeared in the Spanish anti-authoritar¬ 
ian journal Etcetera #18, June 1991. 

For eleven days in October, 1990 (10th - 
20th), Spain witnessed one of the most violent 
labor conflicts in recent memory in a strike 
conducted by the “owner-operators” in the 
trucking industry. 

While this struggle involved only some 15 
percent of those working in the sector, it 
brought With it wide-ranging disruption and 
tensions (confrontations with police, persecu¬ 
tion of scabs, burning of trucks, etc.). Within a 
few days of the strike’s beginning, its impact 
could be seen in the empty shelves of the major 
supermarkets in Bilbao and Catalunya, and in 
the scarcity of goods in the central markets of 
Madrid and Barcelona. Disruption in the in¬ 
dustrial centers was even greater, with re¬ 
ported losses ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 
million pesetas. General Motors had to close. 
Firestone, Nissan and Seat shut down their 
assembly lines, as did Citroen. Many other 
enterprises suffered similar interruptions in 
the productive process: Fasa-Renault, Miche- 
lin, Ford (which had to hire 25 airplanes to fly 
in supplies from its plants in Great Britain and 
Germany), the chemical industry of Taragona 
and many lesser industries. In addition, the 
border at Irun was blockaded by the strikers. 

Given the nature of the demands raised by 
the strikers: government intervention against 
“illegal” truckers, demands relating to the fix¬ 
ing of tariffs, inspection of vehicles, etc.-this 
strike could be dismissed as simply a conflict 
between big and small capital; that is, be¬ 
tween the large employers’ organizations that 
control the major part of the longhaul trans¬ 
port market and the little guys who own and 
operate from one to five trucks. As such, this 
struggle would be of little interest. What is of 
interest, however, is how this battle highlights 
the profound structural weaknesses in the pro¬ 
ductive process growing out of the capitalist 
restructuring of the past 20 years, as well as 
the objective limits of modern techniques for 
organizing and managing the workforce. 

I I 111 KTARIAN LABOR REVIEW #11 


Capital’s Project 

The cycle of capitalist restructuring of the 
past two decades has had as its main objective 
the reopening of a path for a renewed cycle of 
capital accumulation, an accumulation that 
was increasingly being restricted by the very 
process that had been instituted to bring it 
about. This process, which has come to be 
called “Fordism,” was characterized by the 
massive concentration of the labor force 
around the assembly fines of the giant manu¬ 
facturing complexes (especially in the auto 
industry and the manufacture of consumer 
goods), and the appropriation by management 
of workers’ inherent knowledge, leading to a 
deskilling and degradation of labor. This proc¬ 
ess, however, was limited by the very fact that 
great numbers of workers were brought to¬ 
gether in the productive process, thus making 
possible the formation of a class opposition. 
Succeeding cycles of struggles eroded the accu¬ 
mulation of capital in the industrialized coun¬ 
tries, causing management to seek to intensify 
the exploitation of labor power in the 1970s. 
This is the epoch of social pacts, of austerity, of 
the neo-liberal models that sought to under¬ 
mine the foundations of the welfare state. 

In order to achieve its main objective, capi¬ 
tal has been obliged to institute new methods 
of organization—both to cut down on the costs 
of production and to overcome the resistance of 
the so-called mass worker. These new methods 
have resulted in a territorial decentralization 
and increased flexibility in the production 
process through the displacement of much of 
the assembly and finishing process towards 
the capitalist periphery, composed of countries 
which offer advantages in the availability of 
cheap labor (Turkey, South Korea, Philip¬ 
pines, Brazil, Mexico). This dispersion on a 
world scale has its counterpart on the regional 
level within the industrialized countries them¬ 
selves. So we see the decentralization of the 
big manufacturing centers in smaller produc¬ 
tion units, and the extension of subcontract¬ 
ing, through which big corporations displace 
certain phases of production (and their costs) 

Winter 1992 Page 16 
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to smaller firms which are given the tasks of 
providing the parts and components for the 
final product. 

The New Industrial Culture & its Limits 

In order for this new productive process to 
work in practice, it becomes increasingly nec¬ 
essary that each link in the production process 
chain needs to be perfectly coordinated. In 
other words, each part or component that goes 
into intermediate products on the way to final 
assembly must be at its destination in the 
correct quantity at the proper time. This sub¬ 
stantially increases the vulnerability of the 
process, putting a greater burden on manage¬ 
ment to eliminate the possibility of disruption 
of the continuous flow of goods and compo¬ 
nents, whether by accident or design (sabotage 
or other acts of worker resistance). Conse¬ 
quently, we see the development of new meth¬ 
ods of “human resource management,” and the 
“enterprise spirit” becomes a priority. Hence 
the proliferation of “quality of work life,” team 
concept,” “customer focus” and other devices 
designed to get workers to identify with man¬ 
agement’s objectives. 

But the nature of the dispersed production 
process, which makes the situation of increas¬ 
ingly larger sections of the work force ever 
more precarious (characterized by the growth 
of part-time and temporary workers), makes 
achieving such a consensus very difficult. For 
this reason, corporate strategy orients itself 
towards a differential treatment of each 
worker, according to his/her relative impor¬ 
tance in the chain, determining a wage and 
functional hierarchy within the enterprise. 
This renewed stratification of labor results in 
increased divisions within the working class, 
pitting employed against unemployed, tempo¬ 
rary workers against permanent workers, 
skilled against unskilled, workers covered by 
fringe benefits against workers without these 
guarantees, etc. 

From Japan to the United States and Eu¬ 
rope, one of the principal preoccupations of the 
transnational corporations is the “manage¬ 
ment of h uman resources.” Management of 
the electronic technology demands a comple¬ 
mentary strategy that begins with the neces¬ 
sity of generating a consensus among the dis¬ 
tinct levels of the hierarchy-a “corporate cul¬ 
ture” in which each worker assumes as his/her 
own the objectives determined by the techni¬ 
cal-financial center. Such a consensus is essen- 

LEBERTARIAN LABOR REVIEW #11 



tial to the efficient management of the widely 
dispersed production process. Just-in-time, to¬ 
tal quality, and other watchwords put forth by 
the most aggressive Japanese transnationals 
are in the technological, as well as ideological, 
vanguard of this process. But the forms for 
obtaining this consensus differ from place to 
place. In Europe the welfare state, to the ex¬ 
tent that it still lives, serves this role. But as 
the recession points towards the abolition of 
the welfare state, capital increasingly is turn¬ 
ing towards the Japanese model. 

The technologies of surveillance and con¬ 
trol that are integrated in the automation 
process in order to enforce the physical control 
of the productive sequence demands increased 
management control as well. The goal is to 
create the “ideal” in automation, a self-regu¬ 
lating process in which humans and machines 
are fully integrated. This reduces workers’ 
ability to organize resistance in a mass way 
reminiscent of the “old workers’ movement.” 
Thus, the struggles that have taken place 
within industrialized countries over the past 
decade have been largely localized and “corpo- 
ratist” in form (railroad engineers, air traffic 
controllers, cleaning workers, bus drivers, 
health workers, etc.). 

Winter 1992 Page 17 
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Yet while the increasing complexity of the 
productive process demands the consensual 
submission of all involved in the logistical 
chain, cost cutting, subcontracting and inten¬ 
sified exploitation create a multiplicity of dif¬ 
ferentiated interests. The truckers’ strike is a 
good example. The large corporations have 
transferred many operations to subcontractors 
for organizational and economic reasons, seek¬ 
ing to maintain their control through economic 
power (forcing various contractors to compete 
with each other, for example). But as a result, 
the same companies find themselves depend¬ 
ent upon their subcontractors from the logisti¬ 
cal point of view, and a strike (or sabotage) can 
quickly shut down not merely one part of the 
productive process, but much if not all of the 
interdependent productive chain. 

Thus localized struggles can often have a 
disproportionate impact on the company as a 
whole. Thus struggles which challenge the tra¬ 
ditional trade unions in their formal expres¬ 
sion (as with the Italian base committees), 
even if they continue to revolve within the 
bounds of traditionally trade union demands, 
are expressions of the forms of solidarity corre¬ 
sponding to the new productive processes, in 
the same way that mass actions of the past 
expressed the forms of solidarity made pos¬ 
sible by the “Fordist” organization of the work 
force. To criticize their sectoral character is, 
therefor, simply useless. Real solidarity, the 
possible sociality, is found in the process of 
struggle and resistance against capitalism. 
When labor processes are atomized and dis¬ 
persed, solidarity and resistance will often 


appear similarly atomized. But despite their 
limited character, these dispersed struggles 
represent, in a way, a questioning of the total¬ 
ity that composes the logistical chain and the 
process of reproduction, and causes the propa¬ 
ganda apparatus of the state and the commu¬ 
nications media to orient themselves towards 
mobilizing the rest of the citizenry against the 
“anti-social” minority who would dare disrupt 
the consensus. 

While these struggles do not orient them¬ 
selves towards the emancipation of labor from 
wage slavery, they are still fundamentally 
radical acts in a world in which our very exis¬ 
tence as human beings is increasingly defined 
as a source of valorization for capital. In an era 
when the very idea of emancipation seems 
hopeless, every act of resistance is an affirma¬ 
tion of that idea. 

—Mike Hargis 
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a completely bureaucraticunion, for instance thedisappearanceofthewoikers’collective which 
allowed the existence of a rank and file assembly body in practice counterbalancing the power 
of capital at the lowest level of working conditions. (See La Estiba (The Docker) no.56) These 
managers are directly pressuring the Barcelona dockers over publishing the dockers’ paper La 
Estiba because it is not controlled by themselves and is very critical of thesebureaucratic trends. 
This example demonstrates well what has been the evolution of many workers’ unions in Spain 
in the recent past. 

CVG 10/90 


(1) Echanges has published a lot of articles on the Coordinadora, on the restructuring ofsea transport and its consequences 
for the dockers’ and the seamens’ struggles. This restructuring was not over when these letters were written, as can be 


seen from some articles about 
deregulation and 

privatisation of Britain’s 
ports (Financial Times 6/2/ 
91 and 12/2/91 which 
underline that * ‘the winds of 
competiton are blowing 
around the dock gates’ ’), the 
deregulation of Brazilian 
ports (the end of restrictive 
laws which have operated 
unchanged since 1934 - FT 
22/2/92 gives the following 
chart on ‘Costs of loading 
steel sheets’), the failed 
attempts to achieve an 
Australian docks reform (FT 
30/4/91). (Copies of articles 
available from Echanges.) 


Costs of loading steel sheets 

US$ p©r tonne Jan / Feb 1990 
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Another letter from Barcelona 

Anyway, when refering to the Coordinadora and to its evolution towards more and more 
specifically unionist methods, we have to consider the important point that the dockers 
movement took place (since 1981) when the most important autonomous workers struggles 
(74,75,77) already had ended. In this meaning one could say that the process followed by the 
dockers refers to the late period of autonomous struggles; then the CCOO and UGT unions had 
already conquered their mediation position in the democratic transition of Spain. In feet the 
Coordinadora was bom from a conflict having seen quite a lot of tactical errors from the UGT 
and CCOO bureacrats; these unions abandoned the redundant dockers once they had signed 
an agreement with the port employers’ organisation. Their error then was to underestimate the 
real feeling of solidarity among the dockers; this strong solidarity feeling was the start of a 
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struggle continuing until the redundant dockers were reengaged. It is this fact which saw the 
end and the almost total disappearence of the official unions in the port of Barcelona. ...to see 
where the lawyers and national leaders want to lead the Coordinadora, one must consider the 
texts “La Coordinadora a revisidn” and “Propuesta de modofication en el funcionemiento 
organizativo de Coordinadora’ ’ published in La Estiba no. 56, June/July 90. These texts reveal 
the intention to change the assemblyist structures and principles of the Coordinadora, with the 
pretext of adapting them to the new working conditions in the port, etc.... (1) 

CVG 1/92 

(1) This letter continued with some more general remarks about Spaia Immediately below we however publish some 
more relevant material about what the letter says about the Coordinadora. The rest ofthe letter is published after that again 
under the title On the autonomous movement in Spain and in general . 


THREE TEXTS ON THE COORDINADORA 
FROM ‘LA ESTIBA’ 

The following is a description of one of the La Estiba articles mentioned 
in the letters above: La Coordinadora a Revisidn. Thereafter follows two 
critical articles by Barcelona dockers from the same paper. 



CHANGE IN THE FUNCTIONING OF THE COORDINADORA 

Reflecting on the internal division within the organisation which followed the February ’88 agreement, 
the writer wants to ask what is the better for the organisation and prefers to see the practical side - and 
that the agreement, which can have both positive and negative aspects, was signed and is functioning. 
I' acing a decade of tummoil, an organisation such as the Coordinadora, with the presence it has in the 
ports, cannot forego definite schemes of action. 

Ihcn, to give an understanding of what might be best for the organisation, the writer gives an account 
of the union’s history. 

Period before Feb. ‘88 

The first stage (77-79) was when the dock’s collectives were part of the OTP (Office for Port 
I nbour, a state board which was responsible for the operation of the docks). The trade union functioning 
was very simple and it revolved around the skills of the leaders who played up to the paternalism of the 
< > I T which tried to survive without conflicts. The dockers’ collectives were organised in separate 
syndicates’ without a global vision ofthe ports (trade unionism purely individualistic), until 1979 when 
(lie* ('(X)rdinadora starts. 

1 he second stage (80-86): A very active period in the life ofthe organisation. Employing a model 
n I * < >n! mntation, it tried to fight the interests of deregulation and privatisation. But since the organisation 
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didn’t have the strength to keep these means of fight up, this would amount to pure suicide in the end. 

Third stage (86-88): When a new model of the trade union struggle emerges and the Ports’ 
Agreement of Feb. ’88 is signed. 

Period after Feb. ‘88 

Leaving behind the ‘confrontation union’ image which belongs to the last century, the 
organisation enters a phase of maturity. It’s not just all or nothing. In the ‘new trade union model’ the 
union concedes, negotiates, confronts, asks for, gives in, steps back to go forward, etc. 

What comes next? A new set of tasks start to be formulated with the need for an enlarged 
Confederation of dockers and seamen and in line with the autonomous collectives to foment an overture 
to any other kindred organisation. Revision of the Coordinadora statutes to achieve these goals. 

COORDINADORA - A NEW AREA 

The famous Agreement signed on Feb. 5th, 1988 (1) marks a change of direction on labour 
relations throughout the ports of our country. The acceptance of that decree not only involves 
great changes in the way ourwork is organised - which we are still involved with atthis moment 

- but also a new kind of relationship with the administration-employers. By signing it the 
Coordinadora has begun a period of consensus based around a new model of how the ports could 
work which involves more porivatised ports where the multinationals can at last get rid of the 
smaller employers and impose the kind of technology and discipline which will make labour 
cheaper and increase productivity. This approach also requires a new attitude from the union 
and a new way of negotiating conditions. Without workers’ collaboration this reform would 
havebeen difficult, if not impossible. In fact, in those ports where this collaboration has not been 
achieved the restructuring has run into difficulties, eg. Las Palmas. 

Once we have accepted the major structural changes whcih were part of the Agreement 

- drastic reductions in the workforce, forced retirement, red tape, wage freezes or reductions, 
new payment proceedures, separation of the ‘fijos’ (2) and an increase in their numbers, the 
creation of special types of dockers under INEM (3), reduction in those tasks reserved purely 
for dock workers, division and privatisation, increases in output, etc. Once these had been 
accepted it’s just a question of detail as to how each port adapts itself to realising the goals it 
has already agreed to ... 

This period of consensus has imposed changes on the union which would be logical in 
an organisation who’s main aim is to achieve stability and ensure its owm permenance. They 
arelogicalalsoforthecommitteeswhichdonotgetrenewedorwhen ‘important’ comrades who 
spend too long in the same post cease to be an expression of collective developments. They feel 
more and more justified in interpreting the collective interests from their own perspectives. 
More and more information iskept back - which leaves people feeling uninformed and inhibited 

- so they end up believing more in their own abilities to make decisions than in the strength of 
the collective. 

The (union’s) representatives have to rearm themselves ideologically to justify their 
aoceptanceoftheAgreement,sotheyhaveinitiateddiscussionsabout‘competivity’, ‘productivity’. 
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‘professionalism’, ‘profitability’, ‘discipline’, etc. This kind of ideology isalreadybeingputout 
by the ruling class, but it has never been in the workers’ interest. It converts the bosses into 
altruists simply because they give us ajob, and makes any worker whodoesn’t accept conditions 
which are more and more precarious into an ungrateful saboteur. Constant andexcessive contact 
with the bosses and the time spent studying their grand plans ends up convincing our 
representatives that their (i.e. the bosses’) way is the best and only viable one, whilst ours is 
against the generalo interest. The workers take on the role of promoting the port, accepting the 
bosses’ pressure to do nothing which would affect its competitive image. 

These changes in our conditions of work, and 
the way in which they are carried out, are causing a 
rift between the committee and the collective, between 
the representatives and the Assembly as a forum for 
reflection. The workers feel more and more alienated 
from those representatives and the unpopular 
decisions they are taking. The prestige which our 
representatives have and the majority’s fear of 
confronting their dominance means that opposition 
does not manifest itself for lack of organic channels 
of expression which would not cause suspicion and 
resentment [from the representatives]. This produces 
disillusionment, underhand criticism and, if not 
outright opposition, then passive resistance which 
implies a lack of faith in any alternative. 

As this point people stop attending mass 
assemblies because “there’s nothing to do”, “the 
same people make all the decisions’ ’,“someone else 
has already done it for me’ ’, etc. The representatives, 
who are more and more isolated by their actions, legitimise what they are doing through their 
high-minded sense of responsibility... These groups grow more and more tight in response to 
their hostile environment and as a result become more and more isolated, turning on the worker 
in their own defense by saying “they don’t know what they want ”, “they always criticise behind 
ourbacks”, “they’reboycottingthecommittee”,etc. As a result our assemblies are alarmingly 
empty, and this is a luxury which our organisation cannot accept when we define ourselves in 
contrast with all the others as ‘participative ’ and open to diverse opinion, with a constant change 
of delegates, etc. If we don’t maintain this difference we will have not only killed our past but 
also failed to live up to our future... 

The only alternatives we have is to face the trauma of inexperienced new delegates taki ng 
on (he representation of an Assembly which accepts responsibility for its own destiny, rather 
than delegating decision. 

Having revocable delegates only means something if it actually happens in practice, if 
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not... it’s just nice words on a piece of paper. Equally, there is no point in threatening to recall 
someone if it never happens - you might as well just give them an unconditional right to remain 
where they are. If this distancing processbetween the delegates and their assembly isn’t stopped 
the Agreement will have succeeded in achieving its ultimate objective: destroying a form of 
workers’ organisation which has proved its validity over the years and has enabled the Spanish 
dockers’ voice to be heard because it is a expression of our collective force. 

F. Aroca - Barcelona (La Estiba no.55) (4) 

Notes 

(1) See Echanges no. 57 for material about the December ’87 dockers’ strike, the negotiations leading to the February 
’88 agreement and reactions to this agreement among dockers. 

(2) ‘Fijos’ are a small proportion ofthe workforce who’sjobs cannot be rotated like other dockers because they are too 
specialist. 

(3) INEM is the body which sorts out job creation schemes... like MSC did in Britain. 

(4) This docker had criticised the adoption ofthe agreement as early as in La Estiba no. 33. Apart from the contents of 
the agreement itself, he pointed out that the dockers’ assemblies were not properly consulted during the negotiations, but 
presented with a finished document on a ‘take it or leave it’ basis. He said the the whole thing had been done to quickly 
and that the agreement had been amended after the majority in the assemblies accepted it He is one of a group of dockers 
who left the Barcelona delegate committee ofthe Coordinadora in 1992 (see the document ‘Liquidation of the 
Coordinadora published later in this issue of Echanges). 


FOR A FREE AND PARTICIPATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Perhaps a lot of people will ask ‘ ‘Don’t we already have such a thing?’ ’ I don’t reckon that we 
have, and I’ll try to expalin why. 

During Franco’s last days, when the ‘vertical’ union which he had imposed was 
breathing its last gaps, the Barcelona dockers - as a result of the 21 day strike from November 
12th, 1976 - began to use assemblies for discussion, debate and decision making. From this we 
went on to create a union which our statutes defi ne as assemblyist. Si nee then our great strength 
hasbeen our collective unity which operates through our assemblies. Wecanall remember the 
massive meetings... where we learned - not without difficulties - to participate and debate in a 
constructive spirit, accepting the decisions which were reached, because noone can deny the 
validity of decisions in which practically the whole collective has participated. 

Nowadays it’s not like this. If we consider the minutesof meetings over the last two years 
we see that the level of participation has fallen to about 60 or 70 comrades. I have to wonder 
“Can a minority hardly 10% decide for the whole collective?”, “Will such discussions be 
respected and accepted?”. That’s why I say that our assemblies are not based on mass 
participation. 

They aren’t free either, because people do not speak up for themselves, they’re afraid 
of making a mistake, of having an opinion that doesn’t fit in with what the delegates want. How 
many times have we seen opinions which differed from those of the commission refuted, not 
by one person on the platform, but by several, repeatedly and in some cases with a great deal 
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of irritation? To have unconditional opinions, to believe that things could be done differently 
and say so, is healthy and necessary - so we must banish the idea that anyone who doesn’t think 
like me is against me. If not we’ll find discussion turning into personal confrontations, in which 
case we’ll be the ones who lose out. 

All this is without mentioning the clique (for lack of a better word) which never says 
anything, but with its attitudes - its smiles and murmers, noises, or even in some cases threats 
- cuts short free expression. With all this, I reckon that our assemblies are not free - they simply 
give out information, then take a vote at the end. 

So whobenefitsfromourorganisation’sprerent condi tion?Certainlynot the dockworkers’ 
collective, when our assemblies are a reflection of the level ofdisillusionment, disenchantment 
and lack of confidence which we have sunk to. We need to analyse objectively, without passion, 
what has brought us to this situation. Who is to blame? In some ways all of us - everyone who 
makes up our collective - although the main responsibility lies with those who hold positions 
of responsibility and who have done so for years. 

If we do get back to a living assembly in which people can participate freely we will have 
breathed life back into an organisation which has proved its validity over theyears in numerous 
critical situations. If we are not able to do so, our dockworkers’ collective is sure to disappear 
and a distinctive kind of trade union which distanced itself from the status quo - a union which 
raised the hopes of this country’s captive and disorientated workers’ movement - will have 
failed. 

Antoni Valero - Barcelona (La Estiba no. 56) 

ON THE AUTONOMOUS MOVEMENT 
IN SPAIN AND IN GENERAL 

lliis is the continuation of the letter from the Spanish comrade published above (‘Another letter from 
Barcelona’). 

... I want to give some precisions on the autonomous movement in Spain, which could help to 
better understand its radical characteristics as the result of the process of adaptation of the 
workforce moving from the countryside. During the last year of the Franco regime many 
workers were in such a situation, moving to the industrial towns in Catalonia, Madrid, the 
Basque country, Asturias, Valladolid, etc. I think that the workers’ attitude is linked to their 
personal and historical experience in the milieu where they have grown up. In short, most of 
the workers involved in the most characteristic, often autonomous struggles were young people 
(lie first generation bom in urban districts or having emigrated from other parts of Spain, all 
of them having a very new experience of factory life and of its contradictions, with no political 
tiadition (most of them coming from small villages in Andalusia, Extramadura, Galicia, 
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Aragon, Castilla). I.e. they were not usedtothe capitalist way of mediationto solve the problems 
of work - they only knew the previous current practice of ‘caciquism’ and relations still strongly 
tied to some kind of feudal remains. In this respect I see an important difference between the 
Asturian miners (where workers’ organisations always have existed - it is not by chance that 
the CCOO had its irigin there) and the workers on the line at the Valladolid Renault factory: 
indisciplined, angry and hostile to the unions. Ofcourse, I know very well both experiences and 
I refer to formal differences - differences in the formal expression of autonomous struggles. On 
one hand, the Renault unions had to wait for the exhaustion of the autonomous movement to 
impose themselves, though staying rather weak; on the other hand the same unions are still 
powerfull in the Asturias but they have to defend all the working rules transgressions (refusal 
of work, Monday absenteeism, faked sick-leaves from the doctors through pressure or bribery) 
in order to keep their influence amongst the miners. 

All that brings me to what you said in your letter [Echanges no. 63] on the need to avoid the 
4 recipes for the success of struggles ’. We have ofcourse to consider the dialectical relationship , 
in other words the existing conflicts between the formal expressions of the organisations and 


the struggle as the real 
batleground of the proletarian 
action. I asked myself for a long 
ti me up to which point we refer to 
prejudices, to inherited out of date 
concepts no longer related to the 
present world, when we are 
looking at the present conflicts in 



s.a.t.t. developed capitalist countries. I 



meaning of quite a lot of concepts 
linked to the theory of class 


straggle corresponding to the moment when the workers’ subjectivity was formed as a formal 
social expression in front of capital embodied as the bourgeoisie. I am directly linking the 
disappearance of‘finalisin' and of the messianic concepts of emancipation to the disintegration 
or the disappearance of the subject who supported them. We can observe a more and more 
developed process of decomposition of the social form of the classical proletariat (the factoiy 
woikers who worked in large productive concentrations and had a certain homogemety in Us 
life and working conditions). The rise of the tertiary sector with a new fragmented and 
precarious proletariat and the dispersion of the large productive industrial units underline, in 
my opinion, a new stage of relationship in the exploitation of the labour force. 
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On the workers’ side, this means a break with the so-called workerist tradition and on capital’s 
side new necessities and a new social consensus. But all that happens in an ocean of 
contradictions completely reshaped in a kaleidoscopic universe of tensions and conflicts. The 
contradictions which emerging at a certain level of social relations are not present at another 
level. For example, to consider the human condition only as labour force (i.e. the growing 
proletarisation of the population) doesn’t correspond to a sociologically homogenous class 
formation we could see with the working class linked to fordism after the second world war. 
We can furthermore say that we are living in a process of transformation only understandable 
if we consider the crumbling of the form of domination of capital (from classical fordism to the 
decentralised production, which implies the decomposition of the forms of class structure of the 
factory workers. 

We can say, accordingly, that the classical model of confrontation has been greatly transformed, 
when the extension of capital brings about the disappearance of the formal subjectivity which 
was formed as a social subject around the traditional working class and as a practical reality in 
the mass movement. On the contrary, the new production and management techniques helped 
to build a very hierarchical structure in the whole labour force in such a way that what was 
expressed formerly in the form of the struggle of two classes now express itself as an ‘explosion’ 
of multiple contradictions. There is no longer a fundamental contradiction, but a conflictuality 
which spreads all over the developed capitalist countries through a lot of small unfair ‘cheatings 
\ crimes, insubordinations in the production sphere and in the social life in general. This 
dispersion of the conflicts concerning the more or less large layers of workers and the 
proletarised population is not linked at all to a final aim, contrary to what we could see formerly 
amongst the working class organised in parties and unions. We can see to day this contradiction 
as a tendency towards the decomposition of capitalist society rather than a tendency to 
recompose an historical subject expressing a kind of alternative sociality. This does not mean 
the end of class struggle as the post modem sociology tries to explain, but its transformation 
corresponding to the present stage in the development of the exploitation of the labour force. 
And this also means new ways of expressing the resistance, even new values and concepts of 
struggles sometimes in contradiction with what we knew in the past. 

I n fact I tried to discuss this approach in an article {Dispersedfordism and the new organisation 
of labor) i n Etcetera concerning the transport strikes and the new dispersed fordist organisation 
of work. I think you are right when you say that this discussion about the forms of the struggles 
can be trapped in prejudices (anarcho syndicalist for instance) and it could be of a great help 

I I we don’t look at these more general questions which are behind this discussion on the forms 
of (he class struggle and its meaning. In fact, I don’t believe that it ispossible to have an inductive 
l K-rspcctive of analysis of what concerns the theorisation of communism; i.e. neither inductive 
(I ry to find in the present struggles the forms which could prefigure communism), nor deductive 
(to start from an ethical, ecological, teleological, etc. principle or premise). In my opinion, the 
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transformation of society no longer follows laws which were formed at the beginning of modem 
science according to a mecanist picture of the world. On the contrary, it is an open process in 
which it is possible to detect contradictions through conflicts and tensions which don’t contain 
an historical finality but only the decomposition of a model of social organisation (capitalist). 
What communism is and howtobringitto life wasaquestionwhichconsideredtheactual reality 
of a dominant capitalism from a point of view corresponding to the previous period. Presently, 
everything looks as if communism would only be the virtuality of social change springing from 
the multiplicity of conflicts. E. g. the negation of the social statu quo can be seen in the fact that 
there is still a lot of conflicts even if they are not seen by the actors as aiming at the substitution 
of a social order for another one. Finally, I don’t know until which point it is coherent to use 
these words with a finalist or determinist connotation when we try to start the criticismofpresent 
society and its conflicts. 


On Spain and the political debate 

In Spain, the present political debate concerns the ‘competetivity pact’. As I have already said 
in other letters (1) the government tries to push a new social pact and the unions are against. 
That is to say, the government put forward unacceptable conditions in its proposed text; unions 
played the same usual comedy, claiming loudly their refusal with the threat to start a new general 
strike like in December ’88 (2) though 
agreeing ‘to discuss’. The government 
proposals included a tighter wage control, 
i.e. a bigger reduction of an already 
lowered living standard, a reduction of 
the employers’ contribution to the health 
system (with as a counterpart an increase 
of the employees’ contribution), a 
diminution of enterprises taxes, more 
‘flexibility’ in the working contracts and 
the possibilities of making workers 
redundant (becoming less expensive for 
employers), etc... All these measures aim at an increased productivity and competetivity, which 
is among the lowest of the European countries (only a bit better than Turkey) according some 
OECD or other international forum reports. The reduction of the labour price is the last 
possibility to try to improve Spain’s competetivity on the European market and the counterpart 
offered by the govemement to the already invested transnational capital (or that which could 
be invested in a near future). There is indeed no other measures to take. The modernisation of 
the productive apparatus is practically over, mainly in the industrial branches which had some 
future in the EEC and in the disbanding of the branches without a future. Most of the modem 
factories are already in the hands of the transnational capital (more than 90% of the 
agrobusiness, the whole of the electronics industiy, computers, and automation components. 
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etc...). They only other possibilities remaining is tighter control of wages and public expenses 
for welfare. 

Theunions have maintained theirusual positions during the whole previous period, i.e. aveibal 
opposition the the government proposals, to come back more recently to a position of dialogue 
expressing the will to arrive at a trilateral agreement (govemement, employers, unions). The 
process followed by the govemement is a very classical one in ‘democracy ‘: the government 
unveils its proposals for an ‘industrial pact’ and present it in a way and in such terms that it is 
unacceptable for the unions. Then it drops some words in its proposals (the less important but 
the most provocative) and then the unions agree first to come to discuss and lastly to sign the 
agreement. 

For example, the unions at first refused to discuss wage control; but at the beginning of July, 
they declared openly they were ready to meet the government on this question (of course to 
discuss the pace of the next wage rise). The unions asked as a countermeasure a series of general 
measures on salary taxation, promotion of employment, professional training, all of it measures 
characterised by their ambiguity. Even more, in this document of the unions (presented in 
common by CCOO and UGT) there was other measures presented as the ‘reenforcement of 
negotiation’ which actually means a reenforcement of the union role in the whole of industrial 
relations and a guarantee to be present in the bodies managing unemployment benefits. 

One of the proposals from the employers needs to be closely examined: the proposal linking 
wage rises to productivity increase. This measure would be applied individually for each worker 
in such a way that the wage of a worker would be directly related to his personal productivity 
level; a general agreement would fix a minimum wage for each sector, category, etc...( Seat- 
Volkswagen already has tried to impose this system in its Barcelona factory). It is in fact only 
another step forwards in the process of destruction of the working community build around the 
fordist organisation of work after the second world war. Presently the uniformity of wages and 
the negotiating procedure for wages raise are the last point of practical convergence of the 
workers’ interests when expressing claims at the factory level; these facts were the main element 
of aggregation for the workers. I don’t know up to which point this disaggregation of the forms 
of resistance linked to fordism will bring some new forms of resistance from the new proletariat. 
We will have to look for new forms of solidarity outside the traditional sphere of production, 
for instance in the sphere of the commodity concumption, where new identities are rising like 
si y lc, rock music for instance, or mass sport events, fashion, etc... These new forms of solidarity 
would include some more or less marginal facts concerning the balance of the commodity sale 
like crime, but essentially the forms of resistance in several specific conflicts in developed 
capitalist society (squatters, desertion, etc...). We have perhaps to consider these new forms of 
solidarity as the problematic (contradictory) expression of the present phase of the capitalist 
system, as the expression of a decomposition of social life (parallel to the process of 
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decomposition of the forms of the fordist aggregation) and the expression of a certain rise of 
the resistance of the exploited on new schemes. 

Finally I have to add endly that the discussion on the ‘competetivity pact’ develops in a context 
of a more and more repressive policy from the government. The minister of labour has just 
published a project to limit the right to strike. If the unions disagree, the project will become 
law without a parliamentary debate by the means of a decret. The Spanish Home Office has just 
published the proposal of a law on ‘citizens’ security ‘ which on one hand is written in a bizarre 
and obscure language not even correct in juridical terms and on the other hand pushes aside 
some fundamental right included in the 1978 constitution. The pretext is to repress the drug 
traffic (new scapegoat) because the value of terrorism is somewhat reduced in the social 
imaginary - the police can operate where it wants and enter private homes without any 
permission from a judge. It is in fact the extension of a previous law against terrorism. We can 
observe that the franquist law offered a better guarantee for the individual rights that this new 
proposal. As I said about the competetivity pact, after this polemics on the security law, the 
government will change some formulations and maintain the essential and more fundamental 
questions like the limitation of the freedom of speech, of demonstration and of meeting. 

C.G.V. 12/7/91 


1) On Spain, see a number of previous Echanges issues (no. 64 for the ‘competetivity pact ‘) and for the post-franquist 
period and the assembly movement the book De / < anti-franquisme a l'apres franquisme - Illusionspolitiques et lutte 
de classe (From anti-franquism to post-franquism - Political illusions and class struggle) (Echanges, 1980, by C. Brendel 
and H. Simon). The first social pact called the ‘Moncloa Pact’ was the result of a general consensus involving all parties 
and unions in order to modernise capitalism in a ‘democratic’ Spain. 

2) About this strike see Echanges no.58 and 61. 


ASTURIAS, REQUIEM TIME 

The following article was published in Etcetera no. 19. While dealing with a strike of Asturian miners 
at the end of ’91, it also contains the same kind of general discussion as in the letter above. 

The mining villages of Asturia suddenly burst up on the TV screens during the last week of 
December 1991 with pictures of an apparent resurgence of industrial conflicts. General strike 
in the mining region, fights with the police and blockade of the main roads to the other parts 
of Spain, etc... brought Asturias to the forefront of the social problems. Why did the miners 
awake ? Was it a reaction of a whole industry against a ‘Survival Plan’ in which, with a good 
sense of humour, the Madrid government projected to end all mining in this district. Were the 
miners again going to war as in 1934 or 1936, or even better as during the hard strikes against 
the dictatorship in the 60’s and 70’s? Nobody was leaping for joy. Big enthusiastic words were 
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not there. There was a large gap between 
on one hand the overwhelming 
propanganda flowing from the media 
(newspapers, radio, TV, etc.. .)and on the 
other hand from the workers the emotional 
approach which burst up in violent 
reactions. This situation could not hide 
the deep distortion of the meaning of this 
conflict and the solidarity with the miners. 

Neither thecircumstances, northe content 
of this fight or the concerned ‘subjects ‘ 
could be related to a‘glorious past‘. On 
the contrary everything indicated that we were seeing the last phase of a model of social 
intervention of the workers led by the unions. 

LOCKING THEMSELVES UP IN THE MINE: 

PROTECTING THE IMAGE AND THE POSITIONS®’ UNION POWER 

The strength of the mobilisation in December led CCOO and UGT leaders to lock themselves 
up deep into the Barredo pit in the Rio Caudal valley near the city Mieres. It was actually a great 
surprise to see top union leaders dressed as miners and followed by a crowd going down into 

thepitat300m depth to obligethegovemmenttochangethe'survival plan’.The situation must 

have been very serious to make the provincial union leaders to put on the miners cloths they had 
thrown away ages ago and in doing so start this spectacular action. 

But if the situation was serious, it was so firstly for the unions and the people who lead 
them. This situation was the same in other European countries; the unions being pushed into 
a growing marginalisation in their ability to manage the labour force. The new organisation of 
work, the new technology of automation, the precariousness, etc... have transformed the 
universe of woik relationship in such a way that there is no space for the intervention of the 
unions. 

In Asturias, the closure of the pits belonging to the public national society Hunosa 
(foreseen for 2002) will mean for the unions the loss of one of the fortresses of their negotiating 
power and of the political intervention of the union bureaucracy. The mining industry was in 
fact the industrial branch where the rate of unionisation was the highest (90 %) and where the 
union tradition was deeply rooted (the CCOO were bom at the La Camocha pit in the Asturias 
during the 60’s). The disbanding of Hunosa represents the loss of an essential instrument of the 
personal power of Fernandez Villa, leader of the SOMA-UGT (UGT’s miners union of 
Asturias), in relation to the PSOE apparatus in the Asturias. Hunosa means a lot to him, both 
in the use ofunion time, the distribution of financial advantages to his followers, and the control 
of the mayors of the mining villages’ councils. Moreover, this sordid intriguer occupies a top 
function into the Madrid PSOE and is Felipe Gongalez ‘s right hand in the inside war against 
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UGT general secretary Nicolas Redondo. The PSOE with this faithful ally can play the double 
game in these conflict situations in a very cleverway: though supporting the government policy, 
he can release an apparent opposition in any sector of the party (the well known comedy 
opposing for instance Guerre and Solchaga). 

THE ‘SURVIVAL PLAN’ 

Hunosa (Hulleras des Norte S A) was formed in the 60’s when private capital was no longer 
interested in the Asturian mines. Private capital looked elsewhere for better profits because of 
the strength of the workers movement in the mines, of the obsolescent equipment and of the 
growing difficulties in the exploitation of the seams. The state had to nationalise the lossmaki ng 
coal production into Hunosa (part ofINI, National Institute oflndustiy). Indoing so the franquist 
govemement had it both ways: maintaining the mines preserved the social peace in a province 
where the struggles were disturbing the dictatorship and going ahead with coal production 
conformed with the policy of national energy independence. 

During the 60’s and the 70 ’s, the miners fought constantly for the improvement of wages 
and working conditions and the Hunosa deficit was equally constant. The PSOE-govemment 
implemented restructuring foresaw thecomplete liquidation oftheminingindustry. The PSOE 
now pushes ahead the last phase of this liquidation with some recently revealed projects of 
reconversion. The EEC decisions and the buying of South African coal (four times cheaper than 
Asturian coal) are definite arguments to legitimate the government’s ‘survival plan’. TTiis plan 
foresees the progressive reduction of employment up to thecomplete closure of Hunosa in 2002. 
The plan hopes toeliminate 6.000jobs with early retirement in the first year, 1992, i.e. one third 
of the 18.000 present Hunosa miners. The only consession is the Hunosa offer of 25 million 
square meters ofland (7 billions pesetas, £35 million) to be used for an ‘industrial regeneration’ 
of the mining district. 

The unions agree with the arguments on the decrease in the coalmines profitability and 
consequently the disbanding of the Hunosa. They only demand that the ‘survival plan’ shall 
include measures to build alternative new industries andjobs, i.e. measures which will maintain 
their ability to negotiate and the mediating function of the union leadership in the new relations 
of work after the disbanding of Hunosa... Anyway neither the government nor private capital 
are interestedatall: the market lawsdefendedby the unions during the transition todemocracy 
mean that all investments have to be forgotten in a country like Asturias whose geographical 
and economic situation do not offer an opportunity to make profits. 

OBSOLOSCENT ASTURIAS 

The mining crises, as other previous crisis for example in the shipyards (Gijon 1983), is another 
episode in the process of the crumbling of the regional Asturian economy. The mining industiy 
was the main activity bringing social and economic life to the 9 mining villages of Asturias 
(300.000 inhabitants, one third of the district population). Asturias have to afford the 
consequence of having been a model of industrial development supported by the State, a model 
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which has to disappear according to the dominant neo-liberal doctrine of the Madrid 
government and of the EEC. Some other lossmaking public sectors (like Ensidesa - steel 
industry) will have to suppress some 5.000 jobs out of 14.500, in addition to the effect on a 
number of subsidiaries. 

Agriculture, the other big economic sector of the region (16,3% of the workers) is not 
in a better condition. The local production and the technical condition of land exploitation 
explain the gap between the rentability in Asturias and the EEC. According to the prevtsions 
this sector will have to get rid of between 15000 and 20000 jobs in the coming years. 

Asturias is a remote and particular region compared with the other more dynamic 
economic areas of the Peninsula. Mountains make communications difficult with the South 
(Castilla) and the infrastructural problems still exist in the communications with the other parts 
of the north Cantabrica (Galicia and Basque Country). As Asturias has a labour force strongly 
organised with a tradition of struggle for the defence of its interests, it is easy to understand why 
European or Japanese investors are not attracted. 

Asturias, contrary to the other parts of Spam, have no local bourgeoisie whose interests 
could bring them to a coalition with other classes to stop the decline of the regional economy. 
Low and middle bourgeoisie have neither the ability nor the means to confront a situation which 
puts into question their own stability as a social group and the so-called high bourgeoisie 
traditionally has looked for investments outside the region with a prospect of more distant but 
larger profits. 

THE LAST BATTLES OF THE OLD WORKERS MOVEMENT 
The violence of the fights between the demontrators and the police, localised in only one valley 
and around the townof Mieres, is similar to what we have seen in other processesof restructuring 
(shipyards for instance) and is the expression of a weakness as well as of an offensive potential 
of struggle. The ability of the successive PSOE governments to implement the capitalist 
rcstructurisation in Spain was mainly due to their possibility to localise the mobilisations of 
resistance following a gradual calendar avoiding a general mobilisation at the same time in 
different sectors. 

Unions on their side supported the govemement, maintaining a strict control of the 
workers (being able to stop various autonomous tendencies), signing social pacts or agreements 
for social peace and calling on the workers to accept the “necessary sacrifices for the rescue of 
the national economy in other words guaranteeing social peace. Furthermore the present 
situation is only the consequence of the processes started with the Moncloa Pact which lasted 
till the 80’s, with the so-called industrial reconversion (textile, Sagonte, shipyards, etc...). 

Considering the whole situation, the unions wereapparentlyinasituationallowingthem 
to repare their past errors and to form an interunion committee for the struggle. But considering 
their most recent positions we don’t have to hesitate on the present role of the unions. How to 
explain the sudden radicalisation of the SOMA-UGT considering that this union did not even 
call for the general strike of October 23 and that Fernando Villa advised the socialist mayors 
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of the mining towns not to follow thiscall? Why did the unions call fora Unitarian demonstration 
against the Bilbao deindustrialisation (December 1 st) and then tried to avoid the building of a 
common front against the restructurisation (exactly what they have done for the past decade)? 
Why didthe unions leaders waitto launch a general mobilisation in the mines until the moment 
when they knew that the government was about to approve the restructuring plan, knowing well 
that in such circumstances nothing would happen? 

Perhaps it was only a game considering the future of the union organisation faced with 
the progressive disparition of its social basis (in this case, the mining industry). Of course it was 
naive to believe that the government would soften its position and change the plan concerning 
Hunosa: the old union leaders isolated behind their barriers certainly didn’t believe this. Why 
then this show with going down into the mine and draw the workers into a desperate and last 
minute action? Only to try to save their face and to maintain their members by giving them the 
impression that they have fought together with the miners as in the ‘good old time’. 

INTERNALISING THE LOGIC OF THE MARKET 

The evolution of the conflictbring to 1 ight the more and more ambiguous character of the unions’ 
claims. In reality they didn’t oppose the ‘survival plan’ which aims to liquidate Hunosa, except, 
lacing other alternatives, trying to maintain in the valley the level of employment and so 
maintaining their union strength. The union ideology tried for so many years to convince the 
workers of the benefits of the market economy, that the workers now start to question the logic 
of the market economy and to develop different ideas about the need to eliminate the public 
enterprises either through their liquidation or their selling to transnational capital. 

The effect of the demagogy of the government is effectively supported by the taxpayers 
who don’t want to support Asturian miners presented as absenteeism undisciplined, high cost 
workers. Which ‘serious’ worker could reject such an argument? Of course, nobody talks about 
the selling of Enasa to Fiat, of the Seville TGV (only understandable as a compromise between 
the PSOE apparatus and Siemens and Alsthom), the Sevilla exhibition, etc... or the buying of 
votes for the PSOE with the Plan for the rural employment in Andalusia. Yet, duringthe miners 
conflict, the only option pushed by the unions was to beg for investments. Those looking for an 

objectivealliance between capital andtrade unionism could findagoodexample here. The result 

is that in the present conditions of the exploitation of the labour force and of the growing 
precariousness, capital is able to manage without the mediation and the control of the working 
class which were usually performed by the unions. 

When we know that since the Moncloa Pact the technocrates govern the country, the 
union bureaucracies only try to preserve what remains of their power. If they tried to use the rank 
and file workers, other had the upper hand, as always. The government could even gives its 
approval to the ‘ survival plan’ while the union bureaucrats were at the bottom of the pit. It was 
not at all a display of forces as with the Moncloa Pact, but the total ignoranceof a problem which 
doesn’t give noticeable consequences for the smooth process ofthe socialist management ofthe 
restructurisation. 
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The government could impose on the unions exactly what has happened in other 
countries, for instance in the English miners strike, because the new forms of woik organisation 
and the work relations introduced with union help during the democratic transition had 
destabilised the workers movement and in consequence weakened its ability to answer the 
agressions of capital. 

There is only oneexplanation to why the socialist government so easily could implement 
its policy of industrial liquidation and crumbling of the proletarian conquests of the last franquist 
period: the decomposition of the workers movement, the loss of the vitality of union action, the 
pacification policy in the national interest sectors. It is only today, as the unions have made their 
work of undermining inside the working class, that the sociali st government is free to implement 
the drastic economical recipes on a disarticulated, devitalised and demoralised working class. 

THE RITUALISATION OF CONFLICTS 

After having spent twelve days in the Barredo pit, on 4 January 1992 the unionists announced 
the end of their ‘action’; they could only observe the complete indifference of the govemement 
which had given their approval to the ‘survival plan ‘ during the last week of December. And 
as could be foreseen, even without the reservations they had obtained on other occasions, but 
only a vague promise to start ‘negotiations on another level’ (government - unions). 

But independently ofthat, we can analyse the intentions of the union leaders in launching 
an action which - considering the results - maybe could be characterised as ‘calculated 
inefficiency’. For years the actions against the government policy (NATO, December ’88, Gulf 
War, or more recently the October 23 general strike in Asturias) took each time a more symbolic 
and marginal character in spite of the size of many of these mobilizations. 

Hundred of thousands manifested, on the sunny Sunday mornings, their sincere 
opposition against for example NATO or the Spanish participation to the Gulf War, but 
expressed nothing but their despise of a part of the democratically elected leaders. The December 
’88 general strike did not produce a result, not even that the unions were invited to the 
govemement offices where the plans about the wage policy are decided. 

With these calls for general strikes, ritualised more or less like a controlled exercice, the 
unions have reached the limits of their possibilities. These limits are nothing else than the 
historical limits of the union tactic, completely bypassed by the recent evolution of the system 
of exploitation of the labour force through the restructurisation for the two last decades. 

Strike, mobilisation and continous sabotage are the weapons of workers’ self defence. 
The use of these weapons, though being in accordance with trade union principles, have 
however been emptied of their content and converted into these rituals legitimising the 
negotiation between the union bureaucrats and the representatives of capital. The efficiency of 
a strike can be measured by its offensive character; e.g. its ability to paralyse the capital 
reproduction process, or if one prefers, its ability to break the cycle of the commodity from the 
phase of production until the market. 

The new organisation of the production process (dispersed fordism) is not only a 
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theoretical formalisation. It is a practical reality which, when it is still new, sees an intervention 
against the weakest links of the capitalist process, generally the traditionel branches, and 
condemning them to marginalisation or ruin. Such is the case for the coal mines and previously 
for the shipyards and the steel industry. The union actions against restructurisation contributed 
to the isolation of the combativity in some very active but marginal sectors. In fact, the strike 
in a declining industrial branch like the mines cost ‘practically nothing’ to the enterprise 
(exactly what the industry minister said to the mayors of the mining towns). 

The noise of such ‘mobilisations’ against the restructurisations (as in the mines 
presently) was ineffective because the union tactics were marginal, peripheral in the new 
productive order. Their function was precisely to stop the confluence of actions and their 

extension to the new essential centers where profits are assured. Doing so, the unions transform 

these localised struggles in the marginal declining sectors into a problem of public order focused 
around these declining productive centers. 

The impotence of the union strikes pushed ahead the evolution towards the increasing 
institutionalisation of the forms of struggle into the legal framework respecting the democratic 
order. And it is precisely that we can see in the new organisation of work and in the democratic 
totalitarian in liquidating the traditional forms of intervention of the workers movement, in the 
impotence of the workers expressed by the use of marginal and symbolic forms of fight even 
if they take a violent and spectacular character (Reinosa, Euskalduna, Gijon, Cadiz). In these 
conditions mass action becomes a ritual like an exercice of collective frustration, without 
practical results considering the possibilities of pressure on the power. All this we can see in 
the mobilizations of the past years. 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF A MORAL VICTORY 

If we said that everything followed a manoeuvre of the union bureaucracies, it would be a 
simplification; and it would be the same if one believed that the autonomous miners action 
bypassed the union orders about a return to the normal (what the mayors of the mining town 
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told to the industry minister). Anyway both cases would suppose that one could make the 
government cancel its plans. In the latter case the disobedience of union orders would not have 
meant a rupture, but a usual act of indiscipline similar to what we can see regularly, for example 
the absenteeism on the Mondays’ morning shift. 

The miners are conscious of what is happening to them. This feeling was implicit in the 
acceptance of the economical logic which would end the lossmaking coal production and the 
other declining industries needing‘new investments in the Asturias’. The complete impotence 
of the workers movement appears herein its most dramatic and skeletonform: when the workers 
lose confidence in themselves they can only entrust their destiny to capital. 

Furthermore, the miners knew that they were not completely abandoned: as a minimum 
the PSOE needs their votes. As we see in Andulusia with the PER, the socialists invent an escape 
road with the help of the European Social Fund to cushion the discontent and recover the votes 
ofthe miners. Anyway itisnota solution to the problem, especially not for the youth of the valley 
who the plan dooms to emigration, but they are accustomed to that for generations. Nothing of 
all that represents a problem because frustration and defeatism have become deeply rooted 
feelings. 

The main problem is not to rescue Hunosa from its liquidation, but for the government 
technocrats and the regional union leaders to avoid a humiliation which could lead to a revolt 
from their faithful supporters in the mining valleys. The management of this problem by the 
socialist party is not a problem. They have the experience of lOyearsofindustrial restructuring 
and only have to ensure that the workers will have their defeat ‘with dignity’, which means after 
having delivered a fight. The restructuring strategy uses a principle of ‘compensation’ which 
adjusts between the practical victoiy of the government (executing the Plan) and the moral 
victory of the workers (not having fought in vain). 

The unions had to manage a struggle in such a way as to stop the woikers’ combativity 
against the repressive actions and at the same time legitimate the defeat with the feeling to have 
fought ‘to the bitter end’. Who, except for the old miners, welcomed thisodd idea of the locking 
themselves up in the pit, the raised fists and the revolutionary symbols of another time? Even 
with our unconditional sympathy, why did the presence of all these people outside the pit 
represent a pathetic picture? Because the gestures of the old woikers movement only can bring 
about such feelings. 

To speak ‘against’ the workers always is a thankless task though in a certain way it is 
to speak against ourselves. Because of the self complacency we have displayed in such 
circumstances not to speak against “ourselves’, we could appear pathetic, anachronistic and 
impotent. Because some coinage is needed to drop prejudices and fears when we see the 
accelerated disappearance of all references to the class struggle of the past. Though it is painful 
to speak against ourselves, it prevents us from repeating the gestures and adopting the attitudes 
(trade unionist, electoral, ideological) which already have become no more than a poor 
caricature. 

It is possible to conceal the doubts and the suspicion, it is possible to participate for 
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nothing else than the enthusiasm for the healthy revolt of the miners, to add our voice and to 
denounce the bad will and the treason of the workers’ interests by the Madrid government 
(perhaps we hope that, finally, it will do something else). Could we be silent on the truth on this 
total liquidation of the mining industry like that which happened with the shipyards? To cheat 
ourselves once again, for one more day to live again the euphoria and to find the ideological 
failure which is still predicted by the managers of the best of all the possible worlds? 

With all its complexity, the mobilization of the Asturian miners like all the other 
conflicts in the restructurized sectors brings a special meaning about the limits of the practices 
of the present class struggle. The changes in the technical-organisational conditions of 
exploitation of the labour force involve a change in the forms of the resistance of the new 
proletarian condition. 

The forms of the control and of the intervention on the market of the capitalist economy 
(trade unionism) disappear with the liquidation of the traditional sectors which were the 
conditions for the aggregation of the working class. If we are not able to recognise the clear 
elements of the new phase of the class straggle in conflicts like the Asturian miners conflict, 
to see in them all the traditional elements (imprisoned for instance in the call for democratic 
values or for trade unionism), to evade from the lyrics of the defeat mixed with the liturgy of 
a symbolic solidarity, our conclusion will carry the same confusion: the last but one repetition 
of the same empty words about the crisis of leftist thinking. 

C.V. 5/1/92 

In the middle of January 92 the unions, the Hunosa direction and the town councillors prepare 
to negociate again. The regional and the Madrid governments are presenting similar plans for 
the reindustrialisation of Asturias which the unions leaders consider as a triumph of their action, 
proclaiming they are ready to participate in these discussions. In feet the discussion is about a 
new version oftheEEC budget for improving infrastructures and projected investments; all that 
always begins and ends on paper. When this straggle is over only one thing does not appear 
artificial: the action of a women collective of the mining valleys who reject all promises of 
‘negotiators’ and attacked the union bureaucrats when they came out of the first negotiating 
session. 
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BUS STRIKE IN MADRID 

Thefollowing isfrom a letter from a Spanish comrade about theMarch-April '92 actions of bus drivers 
in Madrid. This strike was one ofmany in the Madrid public transport (bus and metro) from the mid- 
70s. From the end of the 80s a Unionist Platform (Plataforma Sindical) was started among the bus 
drivers in opposition to die traditional unions UGT and CCOO which dominated the enterprise 
committee. The UP slowly gained ground and in 1990 won an overwhelming majority in the enterprise 
committee elections. InMarchthatyearit called for analloutstrikeofdriversand otherpersonnelwhich 
paralysed traffic in Madrid. The 22 day strike was held in defiance of the enterprise committee, run by 
a strike committee, with a high degree of organising and decision through general assemblies, included 
demonstrations and occupation of the CCOO and UGT offices, and finally resulted in a number of 
claims being met. 


In February 92, the bus drivers in Madrid started a wildcat strike - 
i.e. not observing the obligation to organise a minimum service as 
required by management. (1) This strike was organised by the 
Unionist Platform regrouping most of the 7,000 drivers. This 
organisation has 36 of the 42 delegates to the enterprise committee - CCOO and UGT didn’t 
get any delegates at the last elections in 1990. The call for the strike found total support from 
the drivers. The result was total chaos and the almost impossibility to travel through Madrid. 
It was even more messy than usual because this strike at EMT (Council Transport Company) 
was organised to coincide with a stoppages of a couple of days in the Madrid metro. (2) The 
quasi-collapse of all the car traffic and the delays to go to work for thousands of workers were 
of such a size that it showed everybody that the drivers had the power to strike where and when 
they knew it would be the most effective. 

The conflict in the tube ended but the bus drivers were still on strike. During the allout 
sirike in February there was some attempts to break it with scabs protected by the police, but 
Hint was more a symbolic attempt considering that a very limited number of buses were in order 
to run. Afterwards the action continuedbut with a different tactic. From the beginning ofMarch, 
11 ie drivers decided to strictly follow the rules of the mi nimum schedule settled by management. 

I lus means 40% of the buses running on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. So the drivers 
could get some payment instead of the total loss of wages, but still completely disturb the 
opera! ion of the bus company withnon-manageable complications. At the same time, the drivers 
launched a work to rule movement. The Unionist Platform agreed to open discussions on a new 
contract, which meant a withdrawal from the previous positions, because it dropped the 
conditions posed at first not to discuss until 27 sacked drivers were reinstated (3). The drivers 
have managed their struggle very cleverly and carefully. They succeeded to neutralise the press 
campaign pushed by the government in order to bring hostility from the population. Perhaps 
l he starting of the discussion was a political manoeuvre from the Platform to show that they were 
flexible and open to discussions. Since the beginning of the conflict, the drivers have protested 
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against the uncomprising attitude of the EMT managers, who they often (rightly) present as 
‘franquists’ (the conservative party - Partido Popular - controls the Madrid council). 

The drivers’ working conditions are difficult. They work 7 hour shifts. The calculated 
time to drive a route and the breaks offered are so marginal that the drivers often have problems 
even to go for a pee. The average monthly wage is 120,000 pesetas (around $1000) and they 
are not at all ‘privilegied’ workers. The PSOE and the media pretend to protect the ‘rights of 
citizens’, and the conservatives also try to criminalise the strike action and demand a ruling 
about the right to strike. The ‘ left’ accuses the drivers of their lack ofsolidarity with other workers 
and their right to arrive at work on time, for giving more arguments to the conservatives for the 
privatisation of municipal transport (the strikers are strongly opposed to this privatisation), and 
to indirectly reinforce the interests of the PSOE because of the unpopularity of the Partido 
PopularcontrollingtheMadrid municipal council. (4) It isonceagain evident that when workers 
with a strong position in the production process start a powerful action to impose their claims, 
they find in front of them a common opposition of all the so called ‘democratic’ forces. Such 
a situation is more and more dangerous for the precarious balance of the present socio- 
economical relationships in the capitalist societies. 

This conflict is another example of the dynamics in the working class of the past years, 
with the spreading of numerous small struggles which are not spectacular but undermine the 
economy and the social peace and at the same time weakening the union hegemony. The hours 
lost during the last months because of such conflictuality become more and more important and 
the union role is more and more questioned through rank and file autonomous initiatives. The 
unions’ weakeness and this deterioration of the industrial relations worsened the structural 
problems (deindustrialisation, loss of competetivity, etc...) of Spanish industry confronted with 
heavy EEC pressure. Government, managers and unions are conscious of all that. It isthe reason 
why the government proposed a strike law, a proposition which will not be discussed with the 
unions which are advocating the ‘self regulation’ of strikes in the Italian way. (5) But, as a 
conservative MP recognized it, when social conflicts burst up, the unions are unable to impose 
the rale of the minimum service and to avoid the spreading of rank and file committees, wildcat 
strikes, etc... Hence the strike law. On the other hand, the unions try to play another game in 
order to avoid being completely pushed aside from their traditional mediating function. On this 
last point, we have to consider the fact that if on one hand the new production and management 
techniques question the union function in the factory, on the other hand it is not at all evident 
that capital can completely remove all mediating or control form in the eventuality of social 
pressure or of conflictuality in the industrial relations. The present attitudes of the union 
bureaucracies mean an adaptation of this mediating function. In the governmental milieu one 
thinks that the destruction of the workers movement is already accomplished and that 
considering the incapacity of the unions to control the workers, there is nothing else to do than 
to directly repress the conflictuality poles with a strike law which will have to be more strict than 
the Italian strike law. 

C.V. 3/92 
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Notes by Echanges 

(1) We would guess that the requirement to notify management a number of days before a strike is started was 
not followed and that the strike was illegal also for this reason. 

(2) The bus strike took place around the time of the normal contract negotiations. Similar negotiations were 
attempted delayed at the metro to avoid a simultaneous strike there, but this failed because of the length of the bus strike. 
There was also a strike of personnel ofthe suburban railroads. When the metro workers entered an allout strike they were 
quickly offered a wage increase which was accepted by the unions and the strike ended. 

(3) These were UP delegates sacked as a reaction to the illegal strike. Later only 8 of these sacking? were deemed 
‘legitimate’ by a labour court. A number of other workers were also dismissed during the actions. The strike was called 
off at a mass meeting 7. April. 

(4) As far as we know the strike was to a large extent provoked by a proposal to reduce the subvention for the 
municipal transport - seen by workers as a step towards privatisation. In other cities some bus lines had already been 
privatised. In addition there was claims concerning wage raises (3% more than the inflation), better holiday periods and 
better service for the users. The media campaign against the strikers was not successful. One of the initiatives taken by 
the strikers in this respect was that their wifes, like in the strike in ’90, more or less daily distributed leaflets in the living 
quarters and markets. 

(5) See Echanges 65, p. 84. 

THE SITUATION OF AND CHANGES IN 
THE WORKING CLASS 


The following is a letter from a French comrade, commenting the Spanish comrade’s letter above (the 
texts Another letter from arcelona and On the autonomous movement in Spain and in general and the 
article Asturias, requiem time. We discussed some similar questions with the Spanish comrade earlier: 
see Echanges no. 54 and 56 (discussion on the UK miners strike) for one discussion, no. 58 and 61 for 
another, and finally no. 63 and 64. 

The debate on the Coordinadora is interesting because this union offers a perfect example - an 
exemplary case - of the unavoidable evolution of a struggle organisation practising direct rank 
mid file democracy into a traditional union in which the bureaucratic development is the 
ion ace 11 icnce of the very function of regulation on the labour market (even though Coordinadora ’ s 
existence was the result of the rank and file resistances against the transformation of these 
methods of regulation). 

This discussion has to be welcomed because the struggle movements for the last years, 
mainly in France and Italy, have seriously shaken the unionist milieu and brought about the 
building of organisations which try to become permanent after the period of struggle which had 
seen their creation, some of them with the label of ‘alternative unions’. 

It would be interesting to write a pamphlet telling the whole story of the Coordinadora 
because in some countries (especially in the UK) and in the libertarian papers a lot of illusions 
were spread on the possibilities to build ‘democratic’ unions in following the Coordinadora 
example. 

We could examine this attempt with the arguments of your letter when you ask 
yourselves to which extent we consider the present conflicts in the developed capitalist countries 
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with prejudices and concepts inherited from the past and no longer relevant to the present world. 
I think it is always like that, in the struggles themselvesand in our mind. To escape these constant 
references to the past, we must analyse closely all the struggles in trying to detect in them what 
is refering to the past and what is new. Such an analysis must concern the struggles in the old 
industries (like the Asturian miners strike for instance) as well as the struggles in the new 
modem industries (like the strike of the technicians in the air traffic control centers in France 
for instance - see Echanges 70/71). Inside a struggle in an old sector we can find new forms of 
action (see for instance the British miners strike 84-85); on the other hand some apparently new 
forms of struggle organisations (like the COBAS in Italy or the coordinating committees in 
France) borrow a lot from the old union forms of organisation. An Echanges comrade developed 
suchacriticismabout the coordinating committees, explaining theanachronismofsome finalist 
view and of organisational models like the workers councils for instance. A similar view was 
developed in a more theoretical manner by the French group ‘Theorie Communiste’. 

This last point could be linked to what is called ‘the crisis of the Eastern Countries’, 
which is often wrongly called the ‘end of communism’ If we compare with the western branch 
of capitalism, this menas the end of the social-democratic ideas of a possible management of 
the economical system with elected organisations more or less identified with the State, after 
its conquest either via the parliament or via a ‘revolution’. This fading of the idea that an 
economic regulation of the present system could be performed by some kind of delegated 
organisations, not only concerns the crisis of confidence in such organisations (which involves 
what is called the ‘crisis of politics’) but the very idea that such a regulation could be possible. 

If I could agree with what you said on the weakness, even the disappearance, of the 
traditional structures of struggle and beyond that the ‘disappearance of finalisin’ (though I will 
contest their previous importance and the role they could have had in the class struggle), I would 
disagree with what you write about ‘the more and more advanced process of decomposition of 
the social form of the classical proletariat’. 
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You identify this ‘classical proletariat’ as the factory worker who worked in big 
industrial concentrations and hada‘homogeneity considering his working and life conditions’. 
Do you think really that this kind of proletariat as you define it has disappeared? It could be true 
if you consider that in the industrialised countries whole sectors of the industry like coal mines, 
steel industry, textile, have, if not disappeared, certainly strongly declined. This has of course 
been effectively followed by the disbanding of the workers communities which, to answer the 
need of capital, have been built around the productive centers, the mines, the factories. 

But such a statement, true in limited national or local locations, is, if not untrue, very 
relative if we consider the whole capitalist world: 

- The homogenous industrial concentrations have been rebuilt in the new industrialised 
countries according to the new international division of work. 

- Inside the old industrial ised countries new industrial concentrations have replaced the 
old ones. If I take the figures for France, the staff of the 1.000 most important industrial 
entreprises has increased ffom3.342.000 in 1981 to 4.016.000 in 1991 and the average for each 
has grown from 3.000 to 4.000. If we take the 100 first enterprises the same figures are 
respectively 2.200.000 and 2.980.000 and the average 22.000 and 30.000. The last Renault 
strike at Cleon has revealed the importance ofthe transfer of workers in different factories where 
the staff is between 5.000 and 10.000 workers. 

- When we look at the figures concerning the different categories in the working 
population (still the figures for France), we can see that this active population is growing after 
having been constant fora longtime: 19millionfrom 1900 to 1954,21 million in 1970 to more 
than 25 mullions in 1990. The part of this working population working in the industry and the 
public works has grown from 6 million to 8,5 million in 1980 but began to decline to around 
7,5 million in 1990. In other words if the population working in the industry has somewhat 
di minished, its relative importance is about the same as before, but we have to observe that this 
relative importance was to be seen against a numerous population of peasants, low middle class 
ol shop keepers and artisans fifty years ago and that now it must be seen against a majority of 
wage earners in the services sector (in which are included transport and other industrial services 
separated from industry through new divisions of work but formerly included in the industrial 
sector). 

- The extension and the concentration of this services sector has meant not only the 
prolctarisation of these workers, but the development of large working units similar to what 
already existed in the banking and insurance sector (transports, telecommunications, 
supermarkets, health sector...). You underline that in the industrial sector certain forms of 
homogeneisation have disappeared (I don’t agree with this assertion). But if we consider this 
services world we can see the developement of a homogeneisation where there was formerly 
a dispersion: the lorry drivers strike in the UK in 78-79 (we can add in France in 92 (BBBB) 
or the nurses actions in several European countries during the recent years offer examples of 
such an homogeneisation despite the dispersion of the places of work. 

- It is tme that some large concentrations have disappeared when industiy looked for 
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better profitability in using selectively small subcontractors, a policy which broke with the 
former organisation of production with vertical concentration, especially in the car industry. 
But this new policy included on one hand the development of subsidiary companies and on the 
other hand recently the constitution of industrial poles around a central factoiy surrounded by 
a multitude of small or medium factories - all of them linked by mutual interdependance and 
depending on the central factory. For instance, the Douai Renault factory (north ofFrance) with 
6.300 workers is surrounded by a local industrial network of 25.000 workers. We could give 
a lot of other examples, and we can add that the difficulties of transport (not to speak of the recent 
lorry drivers strike) push to this restructuring to have the ‘just in time’ method of production 
effectively working. 

- We can consider that there is a rebuilding of a proletarian social form different from 
the old one but no longer hierarchised or differentiated (you think the opposite), more 
uniformised and so more homogenous (in the UK, the Japanese car factories have only one 
category of workers and the other British factories are on the way to do the same). Even more, 
the wage level, the obligation to live in specific accommodations in specific locations, the 
limitations to a similar standard of living (with the use of the supermarket) and to the same type 
of leisure (mainly the TV) are evident factors for the reconstitution of a ‘sociologically 
homogenousformation’, differentfrom the previousone which someoften considerwas ‘better’ 
when it is very fashionable to insist on the ‘degradation of the present proletarian life’. 

- Fordism was defined as mass production for mass consumption: these two elements 
are still here. The factory with the Taylorist division of work and the production line still works 
even if automation has brought some profound changes. When you speak of decentralised 
production, it is true for the production of parts (not all of them, and even the Japanese factories 
produce 40-50% of their parts in-house), but all that converges on the production line which 
is not decentralised but only often tranfered to other locations to use cheap manpower and there 
to reconstitute the homogenous proletariat you think is disappearing. 

I don’t see exactly what you mean with the disappearance of a fundamental contradiction which 
will be replaced by a ‘conflictuality’ which testifies a tendency towards the decomposition of 
capitalist society. In my opinion, this ‘conflictuality’ has always existed, but was always 
considered as very minor, even as something despisable, a kind of individual survival very far 
from a ‘revolutionary consciousness’. In my opinion, this ‘subjectivity’ was and remains 
essential and is the expression, at the lowest level of the rank and file, of this fundamental 
contradiction you think is vanishing - in more simple words, the expression of the class struggle. 
We have to consider how this important aspect of the class strruggle has been in the past, 
completely hidden behind the idea of finality. According to this ideology, the consciousness 
must overcome the daily life, the daily class struggle, and often it was linked to a special a work 
ethic. 

All this would mean a complete discussion in itself. We would have to analyse what the 
union militant or political militant represents for the workers and for the woik organisation in 
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the different periods of the capitalist development, to analyse the corresponding workers 
movement and in which way the ‘revolutionary’ ideology really was the expression of the real 
workers’ behaviour inside and outside the place of work (for example why a proletariat 
apparently deeply influenced by socialist and somewhat anarchist ideas so easily accepted the 
bloody war of 1914). 

When you write that the transformation of society is no longer following laws, you seem 
to think that it was like that previously. I think that there was and still is a lot of illusions on 
the fact that the proletariat could have considered or still considers either some historical finality 
or that we could deduce from the present forms or characteristics of the class struggle some lines 
for another social order. Even if I would express it differently, I will rather agree with what you 
said at the end of this passage. I think that society evolves in a dynamic movement and nobody 
can foresee either its evolution or its finality (a finality will be in contradiction with the evolution 
of life itself on earth). The fundamental contradiction labour/capital works in a complex 
dialectical relations in which any movement of one is followed by a movement of the other and 
all this linked to immediate interests: profit on one side, survival on the other side (i.e. the 
resistance to reification). Beyond these immediate interests, everybody is pragmatic and never 
considers a finality. This pragmatism introduces what we could call tendencies which don’t 
allow us to draw a picture of the future. All we can do, and what we are trying to do, is making 
comparisons, always with the previous periods, to see what is changing and eventually to discern 
some tendencies, but considering them as relative in space and in time. 

You draw a parallel between: 

- the triumphing capitalism which belived it could conquer the world in an endless 
progressive development, seen as the endless development of sciences and techniques. 

-and the revolutionary theorieswhichinanotherwayfollowed the same basic ideologies. 
And you link for the present days the tendency to the decomposition of capitalist society to the 
parallel decomposition of all the revolutionary ideologies and to their support by unions and 
parties. I could agree with these ideasbut they will have to be further developed. This will oblige 
us to examine another important point: A new society could rise only through the development 
of the old society (and not at all brought about by some particular events), almost without the 
knowledge of the participants. It would rise through the dynamics of the present society pushed 
by its conflicts of interests, by the internal transformations of the relations of production and 
of l he consequent social relations. Most of the time when we di scuss these questions, we consider 
11 ic events (which are only the consequence ofthe already accomplished internal transformations, 
oflcn hidden to everybody) as the the cause of these transformations. In other words, to come 
I xick to this question of finality: what we consider as a finality can only be the formalisation of 
what already exists. 

HS 12/2/92 
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‘LIQUIDATION’ OF THE COORDINADORA: 
ON A STATEMENT OF SOME BARCELONA 
DOCKERS’ DELEGATES 


A Spanishcomrade made the following remarks in connection with sending adeclaration (dated 
28/4/92) to the general assembly of the Barcelona dockers by 6 members of their delegates 
committee, in which they announced their resignation: 


COMUNICADO A LA ASAMBLEA GENERAL DE ESTIBADORES PORTUARIOS 


With this declaration our 
comrades, members of the 

Barcelona dockers’ committee, En la reuni6n del Comite de Delegados del dla 21 de Abril, 

, al presentar por escrito y defender nuestra opinidn sobre las 

resigned. They had opposed the ultimas actuaciones del Comit6 en los buques de fruta (escrito 

que se adjunta), un delegado fu6 insultado, provocado a gritos, 
amenazado violentamente y tirado de la silla, pqr lo que se vi6 
obligado a abandonar la reunidn. La actuac^ protagonizada 

delegado 


•il. La avwuaw v^ ■ 

por Ernesto Gutierr*v c £ **** 
sindical, alegando que en la 
habia insultado al delega*^- *v 
barco de fruta, hecho 
el respeto que ct\£v»o^* ■»* 
se sanciond ’ v 

todavf- v***£v*£f 

•?* 
viol 





4 de Abril se 
fecial" en el 
30 el orden y 
•s merece, no 
incidente y 
1 compaftero 
tos hechos 
\e ellos. 


® ocurren 
>ncia se 
ie falta 


dominant tendency of the 

, . - . A obligado a abai 

bureaucrats and their secret P nncipaimente 
agreements with the port bosses. 

At the last elections these 
comrades got 6 seats on the 
dockers’ committee. But for 
some months the situation had 
become unbearable. They 

constant pressure from the 
leadership faction of the 

Coordinadora, including a lot of 
threaths aand even physical 

attacks, was so strong that they were practically obliged to leave... 

In fact, the decomposition of the Coordinadora, i.e. of the coordination between the 
various ports, was more and more evident, and this now happens also in the port of Barcelona. 
Of course this situation is not new, because tensions existed for a long time among the dockers. 
But now things have come to a point of no return and to the definitive 1 iquidat ion of the practices 
and ideas which inspired the Coordinadora in the past. 

CVG 


PREPARING FOR DEMOCRACY 


No. 1 ofthe planned pamphlet series Preparing For Democracy has the title Beyond just mass assemblies. 
A critical look at Spanish unions *that work without bureacracy \ It was published quite a while ago 
by Active Democracy Network (39 Vesta Rd, Brockley, London SE4 2N J). ADN originally had the name 
Direct Democracy Network (see Echanges 70/71) and springs from SINEWS , a journal on the Spanish 
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labour movement which has been mentioned on some occasions in Echanges. Only this pamphlet has 
l)ccn published, and we are uncertain about if the address above is still valid. 

The pamphlet contains some articles discussing mass assemblies, rotating delegates, the right 
to recall, etc., an article on the Michelin factory and finally the complete versions of two letters from La 
Estiba partly reproduced in this issue of Echanges. 

According to the presentation “The aim of the pamphlets in this series is to help reclaim 
democracy as an active principle by making available some practical analysis oflarge scale organisations 
which encourage the fullest possible participation by their ordinary members. This first pamphlet 
centers around experiments which are happening in the Spanish state. ’ ’ It tries to give a certain number 
of advices on the way to settle and to maintain a rank and file democracy in a struggle organisation. The 
texts could be considered as contributions to a wider debate on unionism and unions: even if it doesn’t 
deal directly with the question of‘alternative unions’, it contains the same kind of idea that a ‘rank and 
file democracy’ can be maintained not only in strike committees but also in a permanent workers 
organisation, through the strict observance of some elementary rules. In the pamphlet we find the usual 
references to Spanish organisations like the CGT (ex-CNT Renovados) in the Michelin factory in Vitoria 
(I bisque country) or to the Coordinadora, the national Spanish dockers organisation. These references 
are supposed to bring arguments on this ‘direct democracy’, on how ‘to expand the role of the mass 
11 sscmbl ies’, etc. These references are not precisely the good ones (if there are some), because the present 
evolution of these ‘democratic unions’ bring perfect examples of the opposite: the impossibility to 
maintain the ‘democratic rules’ (if they have ever existed) in a permanent union-type organisation. The 
i nuimstances which brought about the formation of such an organisation, the statutes settled to 
guarantee a rank and file democracy against a possible ‘bureaucratic diversion’, were useless to prevent 
n certain evolution: sooner or later the ‘new’ union will follow the model of the other official unions it 
I md fought at the beginning of its existence. This doesn’t happen because the leaders will ‘betray’, follow 
a ' wrong way’ or have made some ‘mistakes; it will happen because of the function of a permanent 
oiganisation in the capitalist system which in the end doesn’t allow any kind of organisation to be 
something else than an intermediary on the labour force market. This function shapes the union and it 
n Iso shapes the officials of the union, and it is this constant pressure to perform such a function which 
destroys all the barriers and rules established at first to prevent such an evolution... 

Another question is not examined in the pamphlet but is posed indirectly. This question 
-1 he most important one - concerns the possibility for a struggle to be an autonomous struggle 
when it appearently is controlled by non-democratic rules, i.e. without any democratic assembly, 
i <»(tiling delegates, etc... (rules supposed to be the recipe for democracy). Such a struggle can be 
‘democratic* only by the effect of its dynamic. On the other hand a ‘democratic* struggle - 
m i ording to the ‘rules* - can be perfectly bureaucratic The ‘democracy* in a struggle is not at 
nil ii matter of a recipe, it is the struggle itself and its dynamic which give this content, most of the 
lime it is something else than words or writings, it is the action itself. 

HS 
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The following extracts from a correspondence some time ago between Echanges and SINEW'S gives 
some further explanations about the views of the people behind ADN and some critical remarks about 
Echanges : 

Letter to SINEWS: 

“...There has been an ongoing discussion concerning Spain from Echanges no. 58 onwards... In my 
opinion this is an important dsiscussion among other things about Spanish syndicalism and the role of 
unions and of syndicalism. It is not a discussion which has as its starting point adherence to or nostalgia 
about this or that organisation or political/ideological tendency. Our starting point is the (increasingly) 
autonomous action of the working class and trying to situate this in the context of and explaining it as 
a result of the developmenst and changes within capitalism and the productive process, the role of (any) 
unions, and so on. 

RH 

Letter from SINEWS: 

“.. .1 don’t think that our approaches are too different. Although I’m sure you wwouldn’t accept the label, 
my impression is that Echanges is basically council communist, whereas I regard myself as syndicalist. 
By that I don’t mean that I ideolise the CNT, etc (far from it), but that I think it is necessary to prepare 
for any quantum leaps on ‘the path to socialism’ by working under the present system. I would also say 
that it is possible to learn lessons from some of the ways in which workers organise under capitalism 
which can probably inform a useful intervention in any future developments. It goes without saying that 
a dogmatic approach is out of the question, so while I appreciate the careful research Echanges does on 
the evolution of objective factors and the class response to them, I think it’s unfortunate that your 
rej ection of vanguardism leads you to throw the baby out with the bath water and avoid analysing on what 
basis those of us who support workers’ autonomy can usefully get involved. Even if our involvement has 
a minimal effectiveness, we might as well do something while we are on the same planet. I would also 
say that the idea of ‘spontaneity’ is often used to gloss over the inevitable fact that the person who is 
analysing the situation often doesn’t know in detail the histories that lead a group of people to take a 
certain course of action at a certain stage. For those involved events are seldom really spontaneous, and 
it adds nothing to our understanding to describe them as such. 

Having said all that, I feel that the most important common ground between us is that we try to 
analyse what is happening in specific examples of class struggle in an open minded way. Any differences 
are secondary compared to this. In that context I’ve enclosed a copy of the preliminary draft of the 
pamphlet ‘Beyond just mass assemblies’... 

MP 
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SOCIALISME 


i. c. o. 


INFORMATIONS CORRESPON DANCE OUVRIERES. 


OU BARBARIE 

Organe de Critique et d’Orientation Revolutionnaire 



Pierre Lanneret (alias ‘ Camille’), in thebeginning ofhis seventies, died end of May 
1993 in SanFrancisco. He was an old militant: politically active socialist in France 
already in the 30’s, thereafter an active member of French bordigist groups, then 
of Socialisme ou Barbarie - and various American groups like the ISO and the 
shortlived group A World to Win in California publishing the journal ‘Now and 
After’. He worked as a printer in Paris, then in Canada where he emigrated and 
stayed from the beginning to the end of the 50s, and then in San Francisco until 
his retirement. He was an active trade union militant and involved in many 
struggles. Pierre wrote numerous articles and a pamphlet on “Third Camp 
Internationalists in France during World War II ”. He was one of the correspondents 
of I.C.O. (Information Correspondance Ouvrieres) and then of Echanges. He 
maintained contact with a wide variety of comrades, kept an open, critical and 
independent mind, and through discussions, exchange of material and 
correspondence he was one of many contributing to elaboration and clarification 
of themes and problems of common concern for many of us. 


(This issue of Echanges contains extracts from some of the last letters Pierre 
Lanneret sent - see the sections on Goodbye to the unions?, Guatemala and USA). 


I* O Box 1587 


A WORLD TO WIN 



ECHANGES 


Ran Francisco. CA 94101 
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THIRD CAMP INTERNATIONALISTS 
IN FRANCE DURING 
WORLD WAR H 

I lus 20-page pamphlet was written at the end of the 80s for an American audience, but can with 
advantage be read also by others. Despite its title, fortunately it doesn’t deal only with the small ultraleft 
groups and their ideas during this war. As background to the subject, it also gives valuable information 
mikI comments from World War I onwards about these tendencies themselves, other ‘socialist’ groups 
miuI the general political and economic situation. It was not written as an apologetic and ideological 
account of the groups in question and is very honest in its account of the ultraleft groups, not at all hiding 
ilirir weaknesses and rather unsignificant numerous strength, influence and importance. Neither was 

I I written out of an academic concern, but for a political understanding of the past as well as the present. 
A11 together, with yesterdays and todays capitalist society, its states, big ‘labour organisations’, leftwing 
groups, its heavy propaganda, myths, ‘popular fronts’, ‘anti-fascism’, etc... - this small pamphlet can 
lu lp us in unmasking myths and illusions towards an internationalist understanding today. 

Some copies of the pamphlet are available from Echanges for £1,50. An abbreviated French 
wi sion was published in Cahiers Leon Trotsky no. 39, dec. 89. Below we give the chapters of the 
l minphlet (in bold letters) as well as extracts from some of them - extracts which we think give a good 
m« I icution ofthe contents and analysis ofthe pamphlet, but not at all substituting for reading the complete 
lent: 

/ he following pages describe... the activities of the ‘ Third Camp '' internationalist nuclei in 
I n nice during World War II... the Trotskyist groups had to be excluded from this study... Trotskyists 
lu'vct ceased during the war to state proudly and loudly their support of the “degenerated workers * 
ante and to extol the deeds of its army and its potentially revolutionary role. Before, during and after 
the war the Trotskyists have constantly offered advice, suggestions, appeals for a united front, promises 
• */ support, conditional or total, to the Russian riding class... Within this ideological frame, ... the 
hvhkvists remained on the terrain of class struggle during five years of constant and daring illegal 
tivity . 7 hey have the grreat merit of having initiated a work of fraternization and propaganda among 
i ipf man soldiers. It is not our purpose to further deal here with the Trotskyists whose activities during 
(hr Mar are now well documented... Suffice it to say that the divergencies between the Trotskyists and 
Ou> uncalled "ultra-left" were and remain unbridgeable, nonetheless. 

The Socialist Party. 

A party of teachers, public servants and small tradesmen rather than a proletarian party... the 
flf/iuing of bourgeois radicalism... votes against the military credits but nobody doubts the 
willingness... to fulfill, as in 1914, its patriotic obligations when required. 

The Communist Party. 
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The Communist Oppositions. 

...Trotsky’s friends cannot form a coherent opposition... 1929... there is a proliferation of 
opposition groups... isolated... circa 1930 groups appearwhich denounce the USSR as state capitalist 
and Trotsky as a bureaucrat in exile. 

From 1934 to the war. 

Described as backwards, Malthusian, usurious, French capitalism has been hit by the world 
depression and the working class suffers from wage cuts and unemployment... 

In 1935 France and Russia signs a pact of defensive alliance... the pact requires the 
acquiescence ofthe working class to a policy ofnational defence... The PopularFront - SP, CP, Radical 
Party and the unions - is bom. ..The working class is promised a shorter working week without loss of 
pay... The war industry will be nationalised... 

This French "New Deal ’’ does not imperial property rights nor impair the functioning of 
capitalism, but the obtuse French Right will sabotage this last-ditch attempt at the modernization of 
French capitalism... The elections of1936 give an impressive majority to the Popular Front... 

... The working class is impatient. Strikes begin - spontaneously - around Paris, spread rapidly 
and become a gigantic tidal wave involving millions of workers, most of them not yet unionized. 
Provincial industrialists are horrified when their ever-obedient workers raise the red flag over their 
factories and most often occupy them... Impervious to any appeal, the strikers threaten, in fact, the 
fragile alliance ofthe Popular Front. ..(the president) summons delegatesfrom Labor and industrialists. 
A general agreement on wage increases is reached, though many factories continue to strike for more. 
Feverishly... parliament enacts a series of social laws: ...collective bargaining... 40 hour week... paid 
vacations... all dependent upon the evacuation of the factories by the workers... 

In 1937 the working class has already lost the economic gains of1936... 

It is worthwile to note that the same parliament which in 1936 enacted the new social laws... 
will in 1940 consecrate Petin and bury the Third Republic... 

In 1936 the workers’actions compelled the bourgeoisie to grant within a few days more reforms 
than in the past half century... the factory sit-ins were an obvious breach of legality, but the workers 
stopped there, and remained within the limits defined by both parties and unions... The workers 
appearently believed that fascism could be defeated by abandoning the class struggle, through an 
alliance with the enlightened sections of the riding class. 

It is tempting to incriminate the ‘ 'rotten and treacherous leaders "ofthe workers ’parties and 
maintain the pleasantfiction ofa revolutionary working class with an historical mission but constantly 
duped and betrayed by the freely accepted leadership... The sad truth is that internationalism... were 
only skin-deep in the working classes, except for a very small minority which we will here examine. 

The Revolutionaries from 1934 to the end of the war. 

The rallying of the Stalinists to national defense and the class collaboration of the Popidar 
Front provoke angry reactions... from the tendencies to the left of the traditional workers’ parties... 
Despite deep differences, they are able sometimes to join in uneasy common actions (participation in 
class-struggle groups in the unions, meetings against the war, against the Moscow trials and the 
repression in Republican Spain)... Although individually represented in the strikes, the leftists do not 
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inspire them nor are they able to carry the movement further. When the workers lose some of their trust 
in the workers ’ parties, they remain passive or follow the Right. They do not listen to the leftists... 

One can divide the leftists into three categories: 1) The anarchists; 2) organizations issuing 
from the communist current: the Trotskyists, the International Communist Left (bordiguists) and 
l Union Communiste; and 3) the Socialist Lefyt (PSOP)... The Bordiguists, with two new groups, the 
(iRP-UCI and theRKD-CR, will maintain the internationalist tradition against all imperialism during 
the course of the war. 

The Anarchists. 

I'ranee... The anarchist movement speaks with many voices, and on the war question there are 
divergencies between ’ ’integral pacifists '' (peace at any cost) and the revolutionary pacifists, but they 
share a refusal to participate in the coming war... When war breaks out... the militantsfollow their own 
melinations: some leave France, others obey the mobilization orders, and a few refuse the draft and will 
spend years in military jails. France ’ ’at warfor democracy ’' develops a vast repressive system which 
I ichv and the Nazis will inherit and refine: some anarchists rejoin Stalinists and foreign antifascists 
m concentration camps... 

...But one can look in vain for analysis of the situation, for perspectives, for precise definition 

* >/ ihe atti tude ofthe movement in the available anarchist texts from this late period ofthe war... It seems 
d (/ft cult to assess objectively the role of the anarchists... 

In short, some anarchists, willingly or not, remained quiet and waited for better times while 
keeping their hands clean; others behaved like isolated militants ofother currents - without integrating 
vi thin the Resistance, they did Resistance work and sometimes admirable work of solidarity. Not so 
numerous, it seems, are those who did integrate within the official resistance, but without securing any 
/ ’< 7 sona l benefit... The worthy activities ofArru and his fewfriends does not obscure the collapse ofthe 
movement. It is its heterogeneity, its lack of cohesion and organization (deplored ad nauseam by many 
anarchists), its absense ofperspectives which prevented it from acting during the war. 

The Trotskyists. 

L’Union Communiste. 

In 1933... groups of communists and isolated militants... a mini-regrouping gives birth to 
I I won ( ommuniste... with its organ L Intemationaliste . Chaze explains the importance of the 
dirt net ical tasks which confronted the nascent organization: ’ ’Concerning the nature and the counter- 
i vv< tint ionary role of the USSR, we were at least 10 years behind our Dutch comrades and those of the 

* i a man I .eft. We were equally behind on the institutionalization and integration of the unions. Same 
of tuition as to the role of the revolutionary party. We faced the problems. " 

UC denounces the bureaucratic maneuvers of the Trotskyists and what it considers their 
p* illtical confusion: a shift from demogogic attitudes to entry into Social Democracy, overestimation 

* */ the tvvolutionary possibilities, propagation of illusions among the working class concerning the 
poientml revolutionary role of the SP and the CP, etc. UC denounces the Popular Front, which is 
.. widened the equivalent of the National Front. In 1935 UC is against any defense of the USSR. 

The war, along with the concomitant mobilization and arrest or exodus of theforeign militants. 
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causes the collapse of the group which, in its best period, had certainly no more than 40 members. 
Davoust (Chaze) is arrested, then deported. He will survive Sachenhausen and will resume his activities 
in the vanguard, but UC will not be reconstituted. 

The Socialist Left and the PSOP. 

The International Communist Left. 

...In Italy, the Bordiguists refuse the United Front with the socialists... Later they oppose the 
mergerwith the socialists... The advent offascism does not modify the attitude... fascism and democracy 

are only different masks of bourgeois power, to which one can only oppose the dictatorship of the 
proletariat... After their defeat in 1926 the Bordiguists officially form the Left Fraction of the Italian 
Communist Party in Pantin, France. In 1935 this organization evolved into the Italian Fraction of the 
International Communist Left... At a very early stage of the Spanish civil war, the Fraction defined its 
position: the Spanish proletariat has been unable to form its class party, has not established its 
dictatorship, and in the name of the antifascist struggle, has left bourgeois power intact. The war is 
imperialist and the... ICL appeal to all workers to desert the fronts, to fraternize and to transform the 
war into a civil war against capital. 

Union Communiste, the Revolution Proletarienne and some anarchists are well aware of the 
counter-revolutionary role ofthe Stalinists, which will culminate in the persecution of the revolutionaries 
and attacks against the collectivizations. They criticize, sometimes severely, what they consider the 
capitulations of the POUM and CNT-FA1, but they do notfollow the Bordiguists who, according to them, 
mechanically apply to Spain slogans inherited from the first world war. The Bordiguists are not 
unanimious on this question... 

...the Bordiguists have no hesitation when the second World War begins. This is another 
imperialist war which should be transformed into a civil war against all bourgeoisies... In Marseilles 
a small group of Itali an Bordiguists and young French recrui ts.. .form the French Fraction of the ICL... 

In 1945... the bordiguists hold a conference in Turin [andform] the International Communist 
Party... Although the Italians cannot provide any material help, the French Fraction acquires some 
prestige and a new vitality. Among others who adhere to the Fraction are veterans of the ex-Union 
Communiste, such as Davoust (Chaze) andLasterade... Thefraction publishes L 'Intemationaliste and 
contacts are established with severalfactories, notably in Renault, wherefraction members play a role 
in the 1948 strike. These efforts producefew results and the theoretical problems resurface: In 1950 the 
majority ofthe French members consider that Bordiguism isfossilized and join Socialisme ou Barbarie. 

The German and French Revolutionary Communists: RKD and CR. 

The group known during the war as Revolutiondren Kommunisten Deutschlands is originally 
part of the Austrian Trotskyist movement and is recognised in 1938 as the Austrian section... Driven 
into exile by the repression it rapidly enters into conflict with the Trotskyist movement and its delegates 
vote against the official proclamation of the 4th International in 1938... They advocate revolutionary 
defeatism in all countries... In 1941... breaks away from Trotskyism... defines the USSR as state 
capitalist and categorically opposes its defense... 

After the French collapse the RKD settles in Southern France and displays a remarkable 
activity, regularly publishing 'RK Bulletin'..., Spartakus', the first issue of which contains an appeal 
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to the workers of,the world to break their chains and form the international republic of the workers' and 
wldiers’ councils... and 'Fraternisation Proletarienne ’ and other leaflets and theoretical texts... 
( ontacts are initiated with German soldiers and liaisons established with the French revolutionary 
underground. Although well seasoned in clandestine activity, the RKD is not immune to repression:... 
Karl Fischer, arrested in 1944. survivesBuchenwald. but is later kidnapped by Russian police in Austria 
(in 1947) and spends 8 years in Siberia...In August 1944 during the liberation of Paris, the RKD and 
i In-French CRfor the first and last time paly a role in a genuine working class movement: CR militants 
head the strike committee at the big Renault plant... 

Independently of any political assessment, the astonishing labor accomplished by this handful 
of Austrian and German militants of the RKD, under difficult and dangerous conditions, commands 
nspect. 

The Groupe Revolutionnaire Proletarien - Union des Communistes Intemationalistes 
(GRP-UCI). 

At the end of 1941 isolated militants ofvarious backgrounds meet to renew old contacts and... 
the formation of a new group. A broad agreement is reached concerning the imperialist nature of the 
war and on the definition of Russia as a state capitalist system. The members come from Trotskyist, 
anarchist and various German opposition groups, and represent many nationalities... 

...ini946the evolution ofthe group towards the position of the Workers ’ Councils Communists 
appears clearly... After the liberation of Paris, limited organizing amongst the socialist youth brings 
a.-w blood...and... new contacts. But the GRP-UCI - it happens also to other organizations - is iU- 

l"'l*>redtoassimilatethesenewpeople,whoaredoubtlessmotivatedbyahealthyreactionagainstclass 

■ i illabonation, but who are inexperienced politically and prone to be easily discouraged by the rarefied 
atmosphere of the group and its lack of,possibility ofexpression. Some members quit the group, some 

■ •I ilu-foreigners leave France... The group... ceases to function in 1947. It has fulfilled a useful role 
during the war... 

Conclusions. 

This study attempts to explain only the historical background and the actions of the three groups 
wh„ h ,„ok an unequivocal attitude during die war: The RKD-CR, the GRP-UCI and the ICL. As they 
wav not tormented, as were Trotskyists, by the problems of strategy and tactics caused by the 
liu ll< ipation of the USSR in the conflicts, they differed little in their analysis of the war. It is now 
Invlvvant to know whether the RKD or GRP assessed correctly or not the Italian situation, or to rehash 
,<l.l arguments on perennial theoretical problems, mention of the anarchist current was deemed 

... '"' v> hoth to emphasize the collapse ofthe movement and to recognize the efforts of the militants 

who tru'd at least to pick up the threads. 

With many nuances, the three groups were most optimistic - as were the Trotskyists - as to the 
iv,, duttonaty potential of the conflict. Their hopes were mercilessly crushed: thefeeble attempts here 
ml them at autonomous working class actions promptly vanished with the restoration, aided by 
Shtll ni sts and reformists, of state power. 

The ultra-left analysis ofthe USSR was confirmed while the Trotskyists' overlabored analysis 
1 ,Mm, 'l<-d. Tfl e bureaucracy did not succumb to capitalist pressure nor to a proletarian revolution. It 
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protected and extended its power... The war and post-war periods proved that the bureaucratic society 
was not a freak occurrence limited to Russia. Bureaucratic societies exist over half of Europe and 
elsewhere in the world, providing the Trotskyists with other specimens ofworkers ’ states bom distorted 
or deformed. This is the most important event of the century, the irrefutable proof that the elimination 
of private capitalism without a democratic organization of society engenders new forms of domination 
and exploitation. 

This short history of the ultra-left is not an a posteriori justification, but nonetheless some 
misconceptions should be dispelled. 

While not contesting the imperialist character of the war, some people have accused the 
internationalists of having given indirect help to the Nazis by not subordinating everything to the 
necessity of the anti-fascist fight. This is a most serious question, and the complexity of the problem was 
revealed in various discussions which took place before the war... 

The swift German victory in France brought a partial answer to these questions for the 
internationalists. In the measure that the French bourgeoisie, with enough duplicity to safeguard its 
future, stood behind the Nazis, the fight against Vichy and the Nazis became the same fight. But the war 
continued, and left intact the problem of dealing with the resistance. 

The ultra-left and the Trotskyists maintained their complete independence and fought Vichy and 
the Nazis within theframework of their respective global perspectives. The ultra-ledft was only a grain 
of sand in the tempest and could only assign itself modest tasks. Despite its weakness, it deemed 
necessary the maintenance ofits organizations in order to safeguard and develop the theory, to regroup 
the militants and to denounce the lies and illusions spread by the various imperialists. The ultra-left 
stood for the defense of proletarian interests against French and German capital, advocated sabotage 
of the nazi war effort and resistance to german and Vichy legislation. Although the German soldiers 
fought bravely indeed, they were not all Nazis. Thousands of deserters were executed. The limited but 
effective work of the Trotskyists among German soldiers proved they were not impervious to 
propaganda. This was an anti-nazi attitude but on a class ground, without any concession to the class 
collaboration and chauvinism of the Stalinists and de Gaullists. 

Some well-meaning people have suggested that the ultra-left, and also the trotskyists, should 
have infiltrated the Resistance in order to influence it. The weakness of the ultra-left precluded any 
diversion of its militants. More numerous, the Trotskyists finally chose to concentrate their militants 
in the factories. But the basic objection is a political one. Even with the best intentions, clandestine 
activity is not conducive to lengthy debate and democratic process beyond the phase of small-room 
discussions. The Resistance was not a political forum. In order to be known and respected, within a 
necessarily small number of people, an infiltrator would have had to obey orders and perform tasks 
assigned to him - in other words, to be lost to his own organization and ideas... Trotskyists gained 
influence and respect in some factories, but as the most militant and best trade unionists. When they 
unfurled their flag, the workers did not flock... 

At the end of the war... the three ultra-left groups influenced perhaps a few hundred people... 
the conditions had been difficult; most militants were in various degrees of jeopardy (as Jews, 
foreigners, forced-labor dodgers, jail escapees, etc)... money, false papers, food tickets, safe housing 
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had to be secured. Printing material was difficult to obtain. Already having to contend with the various 
I'ivnch and German police, internationalists feared the Stalinists and were suspicious of the 
l< distance... But the existing material conditions do not explain everything, and are themselves partly 
<i reflection of political isolation. The internationalists were totally in opposition to the various 
ideologies which claimed the allegiance of those French people who had not already taken refuge in 
I •< issivity or opportunism. Internationalists coidd only endure, bear testimony and work for the future. 


GUATEMALA 

DEMOCRACY AND VIOLENCE 

LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN COMRADE 

In the previous Echanges we published an eyewitness account from Guatemala by an American 
< < Hfitude. Some more material by her and from other sources will follow in another issue. In the 
meantime we publish below a translation from French of a letter from another American comrade, 
M nttcn in July ’92 after a visit to Guatemala the month before, giving some updates on the situation 

• * xnpared with the article in the last issue which was rather old. 

I it'ii' I don’t give advices for a travel there, even if I am ready to do it if somebody needs it... 
mw I not at all a summing up of the history of this country... there exists quite a lot of literature 
mi ihc subject... but only my observations from my last tripin June. I went there in 81, 82 and 
IN also. 90% of the following notes are based on reading the local press, on what I could guess 
imhI on some dicussions with the hotel keeper and with a couple working for an international 
itgmcy. I will try to make a distinction between the facts, what I feel or suppose. Note that 
picftrntly 1 dollar equals 5 Quetzales. 

Democracy and violence 

I hr elect ion of Cerezo to presidency in 1986 had given rise to high expectations after years of 
h Initial military repression which completely devastated several provinces and provoked the 
♦ 1 1 o< 1 1 is of tens of thousands of Indians to Mexico where they still live. These hopes were deceived 
♦mhI (lie army is still powerful behind the light veil of civil authority. Anyway some things has 

• limited a little... Individual killings have replaced mass killings, though the army still kill quite 
a Im in Ihc indian villages. In 1988, in nine months, American Watch could count 621 politically 
Htnttvntod murders. The democratic mechanism is there: a ‘Human Rights Office’, an 
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Inspection ofLabour and of the Judges... but it doesn’twork or works very badly... the inquiry 
on the murder of an anthropologist made no progress in two years because one of the supposed 
murderers belongs to the ‘security services’ ... in this murder the victim had a family powerful 
enough to prevent the suppression of the affair. Army and security services are practically 
beyond reach, except when one of their members of the lowest grades is involved in a crime. 

Killing is very frequent in Guatemala... A full page of Prensa Libre (6/11/92) describing 
all the horrors happening in this country, reveals that the rate of killing is four times that of US, 
Chile, Argentine or Nicaragua... Perhaps there is some exaggeration in that. But it is true 
anyway that for a country of 9 millions inhabitants, the daily list ofkilled people is rather long... 
even if we dont’t count the criminal or passional murders, we can read that family members or 
individuals have their throat cut with the machete without appearent reasons... even the 
members of the ruling class don’t escape assassination and nobody, note that, accuses the 
‘guerilla ’. During my almost three weeks stay I could recapitulate the following assassinations 
among ‘top people’ of the country: 

1) A political leader, wellknown and estimated banker, killed by heavy gunfire when 
leaving his helicopter in Peten in the north of the country. 2) A colonel, one of the hopes of the 
army, killed with his driver on the road. 3) The president of the ‘Industrial Trade Chamber’ 
machine-gunned on the road - he survived. 4) An anthropologist strangled in his residence. 
5) Acolonel, former directorofcivil aviation, killed in the capital. 6) AjudgekilledatRutlhuleu. 
7) A TV journalist, criticising the regime a little, survived though severely wounded. 8) Not to 
forget the president of the conference of bishops of Guatemala killed in his car and ejected on 
the road, after having tried in vain to invoke his position as servant of God. 

It is evident that there is some trouble among the ruling class. After all, according to a 
killer, a pistolero can be hired for 1,000 $ and certainly less if people to be killed are without 
importance (peasants, union organisers). In a certain way, an quick method to clear the way for 
a promotion. 

The ruling class 
appears divided on a lot of 
questions... Serrano (the 
successor of Cerezo) vetoed 
some measures proposed by 
the parliament... The coffee 
industry has quite a lot of 
problems and the capitalist 
milieus explain that 100,000 
count i n Guatemala... the others 
can only work and shut their 
mouth, in their own interest. 

Itistruethatthe Cerezo 
government has meant a light 
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1 l,;m ge, la aperturapolitico, but it is a very narrow change... The media are not completely 
«< >nlrolled and can sometimes contain very hard criticism... the unions have benefited from the 
new climate of tolerance, perhaps because a part of the army is fed up of being systemetically 
• i *.< d to break the strikes and certainly to improve their reputation internationally (to get foreign 
Mibsidies). They also think that the best way to discourage the guerilla is to give the unions a 
i-orlain freedom of action. Finally, under Cerezo discussions with the guerilla dstarted. Now 
more details about some of these points. 


Unions 

I lit* I irst unions were founded inthe20’s. Except during a short period (Arbenz govemement) 
ib< v have always functioned in very difficult conditions, sometimes somewhat tolerated, 
sometimes violently repressed. The counter revolution in 1954 helped by the CIA completely 

• !• .1 1 oyed a movement which had organised one tenth of the workforce. Presently they organise 
"iilv *>% of the workers. Several union federations exist and the workers are now and then 

• m r-*iused on a factory basis, now and then on a branch basis, but coalitions or agreements on 
■i national level or even on a regional level are rare. The extent of unemployment and of 
!•»«< it ious work, the low standard of living and the low level of education, the general political 

• Innate, -it isevidentthat the unions work with terrible handicaps. Asa well informed Canadian 
man told me: the life expectations of the union leaders are always very limited. Anyway the 
muons try to use the new political possibilities as well as possible and some strikes burst up in 
I m u I he unions opposed the privatisation of the state companies, with the argument (among 
»it I h i s) t hat they were a manoeuvre to break the unions and push the impoverishment process. 

(niatemala has ratified most of the international agreements on labour, and the present 
lim’v though considered by the unions as inadequate, give the workers some not negligible 
guarantees IF they were implemented. That is not at all the situation, and after a 4 years inquiiy 
tin A r I ( 10 asked the US Congress to apply to Guatemala the sanctions of the law for non- 
h * 1 ol workers rights (these sanctions would consist of a change in the custom taxes). The 
Ouatcmnlan P ress unanimously condemned the AFL-CIO, but the Guatemalan unions 
IMmival and once again condemned the maquiladora factories which are totally exempted of 
MAIN pay the lowest wages and don’t utilise modem technology. 

Guerilla 

Rh lliroc weeks, the papers mentioned some fights between the army and the guerilla with 5 
m dead I lere and there, the guerilla cut the electricity lines, bum a coach or destroy a road. 
Ipmh Ilnurs during the night, a village is invaded to keep a meeting and distribute some 
HImiiMuk* Nothing very dangerous for the government.. For the 5 or 6 previous weeks some 
m*M I tigs of country people living in the highlands ask for the end of war and a peaceful solution, 
mainly asking that the guerilla stop war actions very damageable to all the population. It is 
to know what is the part of the ‘special units’ of the army in these meetings, but it 
U PVldrnt that the majority of the population is fed up with a situation which has been lasting 
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for more than 30 years, most of these civilians being squeezed between the two waring camps, 
each burnt coach aggravating their difficulties. The government declarations about the 
weakening of a more and more internationally isolated guerilla correspond more or less to the 
reality. Mi litary people think that the Guatemalan weapon equipment comes from the disbanded 
Salvadorian guerilla, but this assertion has to be proved. The same source estimated that the 
guerilla numberes only between 800 to 1,000 fighters. 

In these conditions the army can impose its conditions. In an interview, the general 
mister of defence and ‘el titular de Gobemacion’ (?) have offered the guerilla an amnesty (still 
to define) and the possibility to be transformed in a political party when it has surrendered all 
its weapons without conditions. The Union Revolucionaria National Guatemalteca (UNRG) 
has considered these proposals as ridiculous. .. (Siglo Veintiunq, 22/6/92) but it can’t hope for 
better ones, the situation is far more worse for the guerilla than in Salvador or in Nicaragua 
where a fragile compromise has been settled. It is evident anyway that in a poor and small 
countiy, the guerilla is still a problem, obliging the constant use of the military forces in 
conjunction with the police: the army protect the banks, the department stores, the buses the 
cars on the roads, etc... 


Standard of living 

It is impossible to give acurate figures, to tiy some comparisons. Some wages taken from the 
papers: a bus or lorry driver from 500 to 700 Q a month (50 to 70 £ -100 to 120 $), an accountant 
from 500 to 700 Q, a cook from 400 to 700 Q (sometimes getting the foodand an accomodation), 
an office messenger from 325 Q up to 500 (if he owns a motorbike), a secretary from 500 up 
to 700 Q(ifshe is very skilled). Atypographercaneam20Qaday(2£or 1.50$) but a hairdresser 
can get700 monthly (plus tips), a waitress475 Q. The award for exploitation can go to somrixxly 
offering 300 Q toa young able to wash and iron allowed only to rest on Sunday. The same young 
woman could get up to 700 Q a week if she work in a massage parlour. .. According to the law 
the workers can get a yearly bonus and the working week is fixed to 44 hours, but parctically 
most of the workers work six days a week. I could not find information about the veiy skilled 
jobs: electricians, engineers, technicians, etc... A salesman very skilled (in mechanics for 
instance) can earn 1,000 Q plus commissions a month. An accountancy degree or a totally 
bilingual secretary means a very good level refering to the level of education in this country 
My American informer told me that2,000 Q (200 / 300$) a month for a couple can be considered 
as a very good income in Guatemala. 

Prices 

All my informers agree that the accomodation problem was very important in Guatemala; in 
the capital town, the foreigners can live as kings... some rents have to be paid in dollars; 
according to the offers in the papers no rent isbelow 250 Q (25 / 40 $) a month which is quite 
a lotforpeopleeamingbetween400Qand600Q a month, often with a large family. The solution 
is found inpilung up people, often a whole family living in one room or sharing the house with 
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< *i hers. The poorest ones live in ‘colonias’, on the slopes of the ‘barrancos’, deep ravines around 
(lie town, in slums. An American-Canadian couple works for an international agency helping 
the poor to buy their ‘home’: this organisation lend the money for the land and the building 
materials to a cooperative in which the members provide the building work... These buildings 
no very simple, the walls... the roof of corrugated iron... the mortgage would be 40 Q a month. 

I Ik* unions complain about all the facilities offered to the import companies so that the 
luuchasingpower has diminished andruiningthe national industries... Effectively I can see that 
tin shops are very well supplied and that prices are not so scandalously high as in the past... 
i Ik* [ JS products are not the only ones, Chinese and Japanese goods have their part ofthe market. 
Hui most of the prices are similar to the American prices in the popular stores: shirts starts at 
Q, a tailored dress at 80 Q, a not too bad pair of shoes 100 Q, chicken starts at 7 Q a pound 
find mince meat from 7 to 11 Q a pound. The steak (veiy 
lough) 1 lQapound,abeer canbe 2,50Qinthe supermarket 
bui 1.50 to 5 Q in the restaurant. Transport is very cheap 
(subsidised by the state): 40 centavos in the capital, 2,50 Q 
horn Guatemala City to Antigua. 

Don’t forget that besides the low wages, there is 
unemployment and underemployement. I don’t have the 
figures but they are high... All youths havea lot of difficulties 
ii»survive, wandering around the markets, thebuses, selling 
shoestring or chewing gum... To sum up, for the poor: bad 
u iomodation, a minimum of clothes and poor food... 

I* ms, tortillas with onions, avocados... And the “mush”, 

<i Kind of light porridge of oats or Tatole’, a kind of clear soup made with corn, all that with 
siuvir Meat and milk are a luxury. I saw that the population practically don’t eat fresh 
vegetables. 

Cholera has actually caused about a hundred of deaths (If I am not wrong). It is a disease 
Ii nlu*<l to poverty, affecting mainly the rural sones where now and then the river water is used 
lm everything. No cholera in Antigua where the water is pure and the reputation is of great 
lni|H)M;ince for tourism. 



Ecology 

lln 1 11 *>l (anker delivering unlead petrol came to Guatemela last year, but it was the only one. 

I Iwvc found the same foul smell as previouslyin Guatemala City where hundreds ofbuses spread 
» IimmU ol black smoke. On 4th Avenue where there is un uninterrupted stream ofbuses, the 
|M (»|)lc shop keepers, office workers, restaurant workers - work with doors and windows open 
Md breathe this poison all day long. 

More important is the problem of deforestation. A page in Prensa Libra (11/6/92) with 
Hu llllc Destruction de nuestro ambiente says that 30 years ago the forest covered 80% of the 
Umiiii i v now it covers only 25% and in 20 years eveiything will have disappeared, bringing 
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a situation similar to Haiti with the disappearence of agriculture as well as maritime life along 
the coasts covered by the earth brought by the erosion. When traveling I could observe that this 
was right... entire slopes in the mountains are completely deforested; when we see them from 
far away the green land is an illusion: it is not trees but chapparal... the big trees are rare. The 
government can’t ignore this situation and forest rangers replant trees and encourage the 
commercial production of tortillas in order to reduce the use of less economic domestic 
woodfires. Some of these measures are not very efficient and some are purely symbolical... a 
cop wouldbe neededbehind each peasant to prevent himtocut wood when nothing else is offered 
to him instead... Electricity is rare and expensive, coal is nonexistant and gas stoves are 
expensive... Another subject of anxiety in the same article: the high birth rate... if the birth rate 
decline significantly the population will be 19 million in 30 years and 29 million if there is a 
smaller decline. The article proposes family planing. 

This is not all my notes, but I think I have covered the essential. It is easy to find statistics on 
mortality, hygiene, unemployment, education, etc... Guatemala, like Mexico, has strongly 
protested against thedecison of the US Supreme Court to legalise the kidnapping of individuals 
in foreign countries by the US security services. This imperialist arrogance brought strong 
protests in the US and the State Department sent its best acrobats to try to soften the reactions 
to this decision. El Grafico (17/6/92) published a virulent editorial against the US La 
legalizacion del terrorismo\ as we say here “It takes one to know one”.... 

PL 7/92 


GOODBYE TO THE UNIONS? 

A CONTROVERSY ABOUT AUTONOMOUS 
CLASS STRUGGLE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
REMARKS ABOUT SOME RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS AND TEXTS 

A book and a bad summary 

A book by Cajo Brendel on this subject was first published in German in 1974 with the title 
“ Autonome Klassenkampfe in England 1945-1972”. An expanded French version was later 
published by Echanges (a few copies might still be available from our Paris address) with the 
title “Lutte de classe autonome en Grande Bretagne 1945-1977”. However, there was never 
an English edition ofthis book, which is a long account oftheautonomous struggle of the British 
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working class in the post-war period, based on an extended knowledge of and a lifelong 
( h cupation with the subject. 

Some time ago we became aware of a kind of abbreviated 
I nglish version of the book which has circulated for some years 
without our knowledge, an anonymously published pamphlet 
with t he title ‘ ‘A utonomous class struggle in Great Britain 1945- 
' 7 A summary ’ ’. It was in general a good idea trying to put out 
mu h a pamphlet since an English version of Brendel’s book 
.U sift exist. However, the pamphlet is a bad extract and 
miii unary (including a number of factual errors not found in the 
• ii igmal) which does not give a good account of the author’s real 
n l«.is, analysis and experience with the working class struggle. 

Any critique of Brendel’s work based on this pamphlet is 
Ihcicfore deemed to contain many unnecessary 
mi •.understandings. We don’t say that once a reader has had a 
l< m »k at Ihe original, he wouldagree withtheanalysisputforward 
ImiI a more fruitful discussion could then be possible. 

The remarks below is made for new readers of Echanges who might have seen the 

I ni'lishpamphletorvariouscritiques, to make known that wedisagreewiththesetextsandhave 

11 1 111 npted to answer them. For those who have seen the pamphlet Goodbye to the unions which 
wr' vc published on the subject, the following remarks are made in order to comment and make 
1 1 H >wn some other texts which are part of the same controversy. The work has been started to 

11 . i n si ate and update Brendel’s book, but it is uncertain when this can be finished and a publisher 

I* (bund. 


C/m BRENIDEL 1 

AUtONOK 
CLA§S^SD^UGGLE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
1945 -77 ’ - 

A SUMMARY 

( 

ECHANGES ET ^ 
^'OUVEMENt-PAlls 


A hostile critique and a pamphlet trying to answer it 

A traction to the English pamphlet was a 4 page leaflet with a critique of Brendel - or rather 
nl the ‘unauthorised’ pamphlet: Some thoughts as I read the pamphlet * Autonomous Class 
Struggle in Great Britain”. By David Douglass, National Union ofMineworkers , where the 
Atilltor appearently is extremely offended by anyone daring to talk about the autonomous 

struggle of the workers and especially anyone 
criticising 4 his’ union. There is little doubt that the 
author, even if he had could seen the original book, 
would disagree with much - and most likely the 
substance - of Brendel’s and our analysis. But the 
critique’s very large number of extremely ‘hard’, 
I mull I c* and unfriendly remarks are maybe to a larger extent than necessary caused by the 
illMoi till and/or uncomplete account of our views and by the number of factual errors in the 
I Mulish pamphlet. Douglass appearently never cared to even take into account that he was 
• i Mu living a summary made by someone else and that he had no knowledge whatsoever about 


Some thoughts as I read the pamphlet 
"Autonomous Class Struggle in Great Britain” 
by David Douglass 
National Union of Mine workers 
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the author or about his ideas and the political ‘tradition’ he comes from. Instead he just jumped 
into making a critique in an extremely despicable and disgusting tone, some of the worst we’ve 
seen on the left for many years, in addition to some meaningless assumptions about the author 
being a ‘situationist’. 

Because of the circulation of the ‘unauthorized’ pamphlet and of the above mentioned 
and other critiques of it, Echanges published the pamphlet Goodbye to the unions - A 
controversy about autonomous class struggle in Great Britain, containing abrief summaiy of 
Brendel’s book, Douglass’ above mentioned critique, an answer from Brendel and other texts 
by Echanges. This pamphlet has been distributed to all subscribers and is also for sale in 
bookshops or from Echanges and will therefore not be summarised here. 

A speech at a Class War conference 

The above mentioned leaflet is not the only Douglass text in circulation criticising Brendel. In 
91 the English Class War Federation arranged an international conference. An account of the 
conference in no. 47/48 of the Swedish anarchist journal Brand, in a paragraph called “The 
unions as resistance , says: “A speech which lead to standing ovations came from Dave 
Douglass, secretary ofthe Hatfield section of the National Union of Miners, when he give an 
account of the (‘84- ’85) miners strike. He attacked the whole left for its superior attitude towards 
the workers. Dave was of the opinion that the autonomists/council anarchists are wrong when 
they say that the unions always act as a brake on the resistance of the workers. -During the 
miners strike itwason our union meetings that we planned all illegal actions, our 'hit squads' 
against strike breakers and the Coal Board. ’ ’ 

Douglass speech was published in no. 5 of the Class War discussion jou mal Heavy Stuff, 
in the article Charge of the left Brigade. The left, working class trade unionism and the 
experience of the miners-by DD, Doncaster Class War. (1) Elsewhere in the journal there’s 
given the address to something called Class War Colliers, c/o D. Douglass... The bulk of the 
text is a critique - somewhat amusing and in some places with a couple of arguments and 
examples which we can appreciate - of the leninist left and its attempts to intervene in workers’ 
struggles and teach the workers. It further argues that British workers express an attachment 
to the trade unions, that struggles often develop out of or parallell to the formal union structures, 
etc. and a lot of other points also made in his leaflet mentioned above - all of which neither is 
unknown to us nor is in contradiction with our analysis. The difference is only that Douglass’ 
only concern is a stubborn defence of the unions at any cost, especially his ‘own’. In Douglass’ 
text wealso again find the fantasies about the miners’ union being “a catalyst in revolutionaiy 
upsurges” all the time from its inception... until the 1984-85 miners strike! 

At the end of the speech/article there’s an attack on Brendel which starts as follows: ‘ ‘Not 
that such blinkeredvision is confined to Leninists. CajoBrendel, in ‘Autonomous class struggle 
in Britain', what 1 suppose is a Situationist work (infact Brendel is... a veteran Dutch council 
communist - Hea\y Stuff editor's note), misses the relationship ofthe worker to the trade union, 
in a period of mass Trade Union upsurge, sees all struggle as anti-union and non-struggle as 
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CLASS WAR - ktarj ttnffi 


CHARGE OF THE 
LEFT BRIGADE 


* (lW 


trade unionism ... ’ ’It’s interesting once 
ngain to note this accusation about 
’wituationism’. Apart frombeing totally 
unjustified as a characterisation of 
Mrcndel, Douglass must must be the 
only person on the left nowadays who 
l* rls a need to attack something as 
•Ui<xlas‘sitiiationism’- hardly a ‘force’ 
present anywhere in Britain to deceive Douglass’ trade unionists. 

Mut we guess it could be a question of not knowing much about what 
m I ual ionism is/was and just using it as a label to attach to and attack 
m lot her individual. At the end of his article Douglass actually has 
<i (ilossary of Terms defining situationism as follows: “7a? the 

• i mtext of this article refers to a belief in the spontaneity of the 
Hi trking class, rather than action beinginstigated by any established 

• ionisation. ’ ’ Hardly a very precise definition of situationism, the 

• < mlcnt of the definition is hardly specific to the situationists, and 
m lunlly it says something which we could more or less say about 
rntnielvcs. Douglass furthermore talks about “a period of mass 
1 1 in It-1 inion upsurge”. Here’s maybe in a nutshell one of the main 
differences between us. When there are massive working class 
'<i niggles, or for that case as in the UK in the postwar period also a 
niviind of continous small struggles and resistance at local level, 

I n (glass as a long time trade union official (although at a low level) 

»m 1 11 * si i ibbomness has only one way to characterise this is, as “mass 
l hnIc* Union upsurge” (trade union even with capital letters to 
iMiiphiisise the point) quite independently of what is actually going 
imi I he logic is appearently simple: The majority of the workers are 
|in miIh'is of a trade union, so... everything workers do is simply an 
gnlriiNion of the union activities. 

Douglass also writes that Brendel “sees all struggle as anti-union and non-struggle as 
M 114,0 unionism”. Here he is not even making a caricature of Brendel’s and our position, but 
mniIu'n ii mio something completely different. Not only is his characterisation not in accordance 
UMli what our views actually are. But it is difficult to understand how one could get this 
niipipMtion even from the ‘unauthorised’ English pamphlet which started all Douglass attacks 
^ ,0 * di fr,cult f° understand provided the pamphlet actually was read properly and the 

Pjj 10,1 was t0 9 ve an honest account and critique. We will only give a brief quotation from 
M H!»i( Ii however is typical for Brendel’s analysis: “This does not mean that the autonomous 

and the union struggle are automatically opposed; the pure union struggle is as much 
M hi Hi >n as Its opposite . Usually it oscillates from one side to the other. Some wildcat strikes 


they couldn’t assist us. The SWP 
blamed the collapse of the strike on 
the FAILURE OF THE LEADERS 
TO ACT... 

We pass each other like ships in 
the night 

Not that such blin kered vision is 
confined to Lcninists jCajo BrendciTj 
in ‘Autonomous Class Struggle in 
Britain 1945-77’, what I suppose is 
Situationist woik (in factCajo Brendel 
is not a Situationist but a veteran 
Dutch council communist - editor’s 
note), misses the relationship of the 
worker to the trade union, in a period 
of mass Trade Union upsurge, sees all 
struggle as anti-union and non¬ 
struggle as trade unionism. He re¬ 
peats the dogma that unions can only 
RESTRICT the struggle of the class 
and NEVER, not EVER, have been 
used by the class as a combative force, 
despite bureaucratic restrictions and 
outright betrayals. He is confident 
enough to write an extensive thesis 
without ONCE referring to any of the 
workers involved in the struggles he 
cites. The struggle is an abstract, it 
doesn’t involve real people with their 
own views on things and their own 
ways of changing things. 
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eventually submit to union control while others launched officially end in breaking free from 
union control. This was the case with the miners strike of 1972." It is the analysis of such 
dialectical relationships, free from any ideological or organisational hangups, which constitutes 
the strength of Brendel’s analysis. It’s the inability of any consistent analysis, the inability to 
have two appearently different ideas in one’s head at the same time, which is at the core of 
Douglass’ writings. Anyone not blended by Douglass being ‘a miner’ and even a consciously 
‘revolutionary’ one, but calmly looks at the style and contents of his writings, will see that it “is 
a surrealistic blend of facts woven into a myth and on a canvas of dogma’ ’ (quotation taken from 
Douglass’ diatribe against Brendel in “Some thoughts..."). 

In connection with the Class War speech we sent the following letter to Heavy Stuff (a 
journal which by the wayinitsfront page headerindicatesthat it wants to promote “The thought 
behind the anger”): 


To: ‘The Heavy Stuff ’ 10/1/93 

Dear comrades, 



You will find enclosed a pamphlet published by our network: 'Goodbye to the Unions ’ 
which is a controversy about autonomous class struggle in Great Britain. This pamphlet has 
an history andClass War wasinvolved in it, though not beingpart ofthe controversy... a speech 
by David Douglass, NUM branch delegate, to the Class War Federation Conference in London 
September '91. In this speech Douglass mixed a right criticism of the attempts of all kind of 
organisations coming to teach the workers how to struggle, with the defence of some kind of 
perfect identity between theworkers struggles and the unions. Apassage of this speech attacked 
a text trying to show how workers have to manage their struggle through a lot of barriers, the 
main one being at first the unions; the text being attacked was a bad summary of a book 
published years ago by our network. Douglass, not even trying to know more about these ideas, 
‘supposed 'it was a situationist work: infact the author war an old militant of the Dutch Council 
Communist movement which cannot be assimilated in any manner to these people coming to 
teach the workers, as most of his life and activity was devoted to learnfrom the workers in trying 
to understand class struggles. 

The text of this speech was published as a pamphlet by the 121 Bookshop/Anarchist 
Center with the signature of David Douglass ‘Yorkshire Miner'. (Can we consider a NUM 
Branch Delegate as a miner?). The same text was published in your paper 'Heavy Stuff with 
the title ‘Charge ofthe Left Brigade ’ and with a picture of Arthur Scargill cheerfully waving 
at the reader. 

David Douglass has the right to defend his positions, which are not new at all': all 
unionists and all ‘ ‘workers 'parties'' members have always defended the complete identity of 
their aimswith theworkers'struggle; itwas the cornerstone oftheir organisations and ideology. 
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So we were not surprised to find this position so vehemently defended by a NUM Branch 

I V legate. But we were surprised to find this union apology and this mystification exposed at 

II ( hiss War conference and developedwithout any criticism in the Class War discussionforum 
I *. ii nr. Ilow could you fight all kind ofmystifications in this society, most often in the right way, 
nnd open the door to such confuse and dangerous ideas about unions which were and still are 
one of the pillar of the capitalist domination of labour. 


Fraternally, 

A\ mentioned in this letter, Douglass speech was first published as a pamphlet with the title 
*' infracted Perspectives” by 121 Bookshop in London. (2) The Heavy Stuff article and the 
l wmphlet is identical, with one exception: the article contains some definitions, including one 
i •! Mluationism’ quoted above. These are not in the pamphlet, which however contains some 
Mtiiuluctory remarks about ‘Who are we talking about?’: “the departeesfrom trotskyism... but 
also dements ofthe situationists... Basically Vve dubbed them collectively the ‘substitutionist 
h ft the bodies that substitute themselves for the working class and address us as though they 
iiie the working class, or even our leaders. ’ ’ So here’s another ‘definition’ of ‘situationism’ 

ns ho cares that it’s different from the one we’ve quoted above? 

A review in a libertarian journal 

• hit | >;t mphlct ‘ ‘Goodbye to the unions’ ’ was reviewed in no. 6 of the UK libertarian journal Flux 
1 i) together with “Refracted Perspectives” and the Wildcat pamphlet ‘ ‘Outside and against 
Iht unions”. A proper comment to this review can’t be made here, because it would mean a 
iimiplcte article in itself. Firstly because the journal even got the most basic facts wrong: 
bt ende 1’ s name is spelt wrong (a point which is of practically no importance but fits nicely into 
(In it si of the review), they got the name of our pamphlet wrong (calling it ‘ ‘Making the unions 
|m\ i very ‘militant’ and ‘revolutionary’ title we would never use) and the whole ‘sequence 
•il i\ tn(s' is wrong (presenting it as ifBrendel/Echanges and Wildcat published something first 
•mtl I kmglass then answered, whereas in reality it was Douglass’ writings which led to an 
tltiwcr from us-and completely separated from us, a comment by Wildcat). Secondly, because 
Du review is rather confusing and contains many misunderstandings of Brendel’s analysis, so 
|| nn iniId lake a long time to clear them up. For example, it makes no sense to talk about the 

Mcjiorically anti-union position’ of‘Brendel / Wildcat’. This is an identification we’re sure 
Wilili at would disagree with also, because we’ve stated our disagreements with their analysis 
hi iNnikitig class consciousness and actions and trade unions on several occasions, and we 
Hi in nn ay never talk in the ‘oh-so-revolutionary’ terms of ‘anti-union’, ‘destroying the unions’ 

♦ i • (4) Some of the arguments the reviewer puts forward against ‘Brendel / Wildcat’ we could 

ftHunlly somewhat agree with (as they are stated in the review - we don’t know if the reviewer 
*i!ni *11 ic same meaning to these sentences as we do and put them in the same overall analysis) 
ami arc hardly in contradiction with our view: “Day to day struggles (for compensation, a 
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Dave Douglass, 'Refracted 
Perspectives'; 

Cajo Brendal, 'Making the 
Unions Pay' Echanges et 
Mouvement, 90p 
Wildcat, 'Outside and Against 
the Unions', 45 d _ 

These pamphlets represent the latest 
round in the anarcho/communist Trade 
Union debate. The Dutch Council 
Communist Cajo Brendal and Wildcat take 
their scalpel and crowbar respectively to 
demolish the myths of leftist trade 
unionism. Dave Douglass, of the NUM and 
Class War, gives his reply. 

For Brendal and Wildcat trade unions 
are categorically not defence organisations 
of the working class. Rather, their role is to 
act as ‘go-betweens’, between the bosses 
and the working class, who negotiate the 
rate of exploitation and aim to ’normalise’ 
class relations. But the one thing trade 
unions can’t do is negotiate away 
exploitation. To fulfil this role trade unions 
need to exercise power over working 
people, organisationally and ideologically. 
This power is a block in the way of working 
class self-liberation and makes the unions 
fundamentally anti-working class 
organisations. Workers’ liberation requires 
not trade union action, but autonomous 
action - in Wildcat’s terms “outside and 
against the unions”. 

This, of course, is not as heretical as it 
sounds. The ideology of ‘social 
partnership' with capital has permeated 
trade unionism since the beginning. A 
group like Big Flame argued pretty much 
along these lines when discussing the Shop 
Stewards Movement in the early 70’s. That 
it might sound heretical really is to do with 
the sheer lack of major workers/trade union 
struggle over the last decade. 

But what makes this ‘communist’ 
position different from most orthodox left 
criticism of the unions is that Wildcat/ 
Brendal do not sec this or that leadership or 
the lack of a union rank and file as the 
problem. They sec the problem as trade 
unionism per se. 

Dave Douglass’ position is more 
orthodox. Whilst he concedes the problem 
of right wing leadership and union 
bureaucratisation he gives the unions his 
vigorous endorsement. In the process he 
demolishes some myths himself. He argues 
that what Brendal sees as ‘autonomous’ 
action by the British working class in the 
post war period was very often action 
fought by rank and file trade unionists, as 
trade unionists. 

Douglass sees unions as vehicles 
which workers can take as far and in which 


ever direction they choose. And he argues 
that to be anti-union is to be anti-working 
class. 

There is more than a hint of 
syndicalism in Douglas’ thinking. This 
clearly sets him apart from the Leninist left, 
who (in theory) see unions as pie-political 
organisations whose militancy can only 
come to revolutionary fruition with the aid 
of the party. For Douglass, the workers 
need no party. 

The weaknesses of Douglas’ position 
are clear. He overestimates the capacity of 
rank and file workers to move unions, 
against the entrenched power and practice 
of the bureaucracy. He also uses a kind of 
trick argument whereby because ‘trade 
unions = workers’ organisations’, workers 
activity is by definition trade union activity, 
whether or not against the hierarchy. 
Importantly, he doesn’t really deal with the 
crux of the Wildcat/Brendal argument - that 
it is the function of trade unionism which is 
at issue; and that, however democratic, 
bureaucratic, craven or bold the leadership - 
and this includes rank and file self¬ 
leadership - negotiation spells compromise. 

However, I do sense a certain 
inconsistency in Douglas’ position, a sense 
that his trade unionism is more pragmatic 
and conditional than his polemical defence 
of trade unionism suggests. Then, Wildcat 
are enough to drive anybody into 
inconsistency! 

Yet there is a great deal to favour 
Douglas’ argument. Firstly, there is a 
powerful sense of history, culture and 
tradition. This might involve some 
mythmaking, but it’s not simply about 
mythmaking. 

When we understand that people act 
out of an ‘historical sense’ of themselves, 
this notion of culture becomes important. 
Trade Unions not only mean compromise 
(the ‘communist’ argument about function), 
they are also felt to embody cultural values 
and experiences of solidarity and collective 
struggle. As such, however valid Wildcat/ 
Bren dal’s thesis is, implicit in Douglas’ 
reply is an equally valid point; that Trade 
Unions are not homogeneous organisations. 
Rather, they are highly contradictory, 
‘meaning’ different things to different 
people in different places. Wildcat can 
iconoclastically cite examples of the NUM 
leadership curtailing rank and file initiative 
during the 84 Miners’ Strike. But we can 
also cite numerous examples of workers in 
struggle during the 80‘s, as Trade Unionists, 
for their own notion of Trade unionism, 
despite the official Trade Union. Unions 
might be held within the framework of 
capitalist social relations (willy-nilly 
negotiating the price of exploitation), but 
they are not free of the system's conflicts 
and contradictions. 

This contradictoriness makes a 


Reviews 

categorically anti-union position difficult to 
sustain. 

The problem with Brendal/Wildcat is 
their unremitting ‘ultra-leftism’. Day to day 
struggles (for compensation, a shorter week 
etc) are nothing to these ultra¬ 
revolutionaries. Only the complete and 
utter destruction of exploitation counts. 
Unfortunately, day to day issues are 
important, because it is only through 
struggles around these that the struggle to 
change society can have any meaning. 

This struggle is a process. There are 
times of advance and of retreat, and there 
are constant clashes of interest at many 
levels (bureaucracy: rank and file, the desire 
for autonomy; the mundane constraints of 
daily life etc. etc.). It is only through this 
process of struggle that the high points of 
revolutionary history have been reached. 

The Factory Council Movement in 
revolutionary Russia, the Italian autonomist 
struggles of the 70's, Anton Pannekoek’s 
demolition of Lenin the Philosopher, 
whatever - none of these just happened, they 
were peak moments in a process of struggle. 
This is how we should see involvement in 
the trade unions: not as an end but as a 
moment in the process of struggle. But 
rather than critical involvement in a 
process, Wildcat/Brendal offer us only 
hyper-criticism and abstraction. 

Wildcat/Brendal are right to focus in 
on the trade unions’ function of negotiation. 
They certainly act as an emetic to those 
lefties who see trade unions as the be all and 
end all of ‘serious’ political activity. 
However, rank and file activity does not 
mean that you inevitably end up on the 
other side of the fence. Internal conflicts 
can and do create opportunities for struggle 
outside the official structures. Negotiation 
now (and Wildcat explicitly recognises its 
inevitability) does mean compromise. It 
can also up the ante for next time round. 

The traditions of collectivity which are so 
much a part of the rank and file trade union 
perspective (if not always realised in 
practice) arc important And what’s more, 
taking unions seriously doesn't mean 
supporting the view that a leftist clique 
capturing the apparatus will change 
anything very much of substance. 
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shorter week etc) are nothing to these ultra- 
ivvolutionaries. Only the complete and 
utter destruction of the unions counts. 
I Un fortunately, day to day issues are 
important, because it is only through 
struggles around these that the struggle to 
. hange society can have any meaning.” 

I low the reviewer gets this impression from 
I Ircndel’s texts in our pamphlet is difficult 
to understand. Just picking two single pages 
(p 12 and 34) quite accidentally when 
writing this, one finds for example: 

workers continued to act in accordance 
with their class situation, ...with their own 
i x/ierience on the assembly line or elsewhere 
nt their workplace... unofficial strikes 
became daily events... Or: “IfI understand 
the postwar history of the British working 
• I ass correctly... it could be summarized by 
a very simple and general formula: less 
work, more pay. So much for disregarding 
i lie daily struggles of the workers, which 
< ontrary to what this reviewer believes is a 
i entral startingpointforBrendel’sanalysis. 

I ini it is precisely the understanding of and 
die integration of the workers struggles into 
a valid analysis, free from all kinds of 
organisational, emotional and ideological 
interpretations, which causes problems for 
this reviewer and for others and who see a 
contradiction where there isn’t one. We 
could go on like this quoting and arguing, 
but it seems pointless... 


OUTSIDE AND AGAINST 
THE UNIONS 

(A communist response to Dave Douglass' text "Refracted Perspective") 


Pamphlet 




A correspondance with Douglass 

In (he introduction to Goodbye to the unions it is said that Brendel’s letter/answer to Douglass 
reproduced in the pamphlet wasn’t answered and that it was doubtful if it would ever be. The 
icason why this letter actually didn’t reach Douglass, contrary to what we had reason to believe, 
is of less importance, but since we made this statement we find it correct to publish part of a 
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subsequent correspondence between Douglass and Echanges, which in addition contains some 
further remarks from Douglass on the pamphlet and on the question being debated: 

Letter from Douglass 23/8/93: 

‘ ‘Firstly in response to ‘to this letter Douglass has not yet replied, and it is doubtful if he ever 

will reply at all'. Since nobody sent meacopvof‘answertoDavidDouglass’which you describe 
as ‘a draft letter to David Douglass ’ it was a prediction with some chance ofcoming true... You 
can rest assured I shall be replying in due course. At the moment intervening in the actual class 
struggle is most pressing, as you will know we are still fighting a holding action against the 
massacre of pit communities. We are down to the last 18000NUM miners, NOT because of any 
LACK of combativeness, but because we have been a thorn in the side of the ruling classfor 
nearly two centuries (ves we know at times the leaders and the union apparatus has confronted 
the miners too, it's a battle not simply through unions but within unions, but we ’ll come to that 
in the debate.) 1 note that Theo Sander won’t be too bothered about the Union getting wiped 
out, even though it means our communities have to get wiped out to do it. Remember the U.S.A. 
carried out a similar programme in Vietnam (in design if not by the same means). I shall be 
replying to him also, but 1 must inform Comrade Sander we do not have shop stewards in the 
mines, there are no ‘convenors'in themines, andwehaveno ‘plant'. This mayjust be a language 
problem, but understanding the structure of the NUM as against craft unions (the NUM is an 
industrial union) is important. (5) Needless to say 1 had no idea that what 1 was replying to was 
not Brendel's original and complete text. ’ ’ 

Letter to Douglass 25/10/93: 

“...letters were sent; we always had though they would get to you... Your misunderstanding 
about Brendel’s letter comes from a too fast reading of the pamphlet. 1 can only quote the 
paragraph dealing with this question (p. 7): ‘Brendel prepared a draft letter to Douglass to 
clarify some of the issues raised in his paper. This draft letter was circulated to a number of 
comrades for comment. Brendel then drew up the final version integrating some of the 
comments made... ’’ So what was sent was ‘the final version ’ and not at all any of the draft 
versions discussed internally before. Anyway, all these questions are of petty importance 
considering the central matter of class struggle. I only want to add that all these disturbing 
problems could have been avoided if your criticism had been sent to Echanges with a personal 
letter. It is easy to know our address: all the various texts you have published on the subject 
were sent directly by various English comrades who were in touch with usandwithyou. I know 
that it is less easy to write to Echanges than to be in touch with Daily Worker (6) or Class War, 
but quite a lot of our texts have been distributed in the ‘leftist ’ English milieu. ” 

In our letter we could also have pointed out the following: Douglass writes that “Needless to 
say I had no idea that what I was replying to was not Brendel’s original and complete text’ 
When the pamphlet he was replying to says ‘A summary’ in capital letters on the front page 
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iwul the publishers’ introduction also says that it’s a summary, what shall we think about this 
m ...ark? There are several possibilities - most of them not particularly flattering. 

An old review from Echanges 

• mm Echanges no. 49/50 we reproduce the following review: 

' Ivll us lies about the miners byD. Douglass (Direct Action Movement) This pamphlet deals 
,, ^ role of the media in the coal strike of1984-85The author is a NUMBranch delegate 

• '''djiddmain branch, Doncaster. The choice of the subject and the role of the author can 

, ex P‘ am this focus on a lot of facts as if they were essential to class struggle. These facts 
on the distortion of events through the media are well known, impressive and accurate and a 
hit more could have been quoted. But for what use? Class struggle does not rise and develop 
fhmi removing such obstacles that are inherent to capitalism, but is rising from exploitation 
at ia„k and file level where the truth is perceived in the daily conditions of work. The spreading 
>n,lclS w "°' a matter °fPropaganda but ofworkers knowing from their own conditions 
main actually the fight of other workers. Nothing can pre\>ent the spreading of a strike when 
ill > v ‘tag tospread; nothing can impulse this spreading when it has stopped for a lot of specific 
Plimirnts. The importance given so to this role of the media has to be linked to the general 

• • m, rpt ofsocial democracy on the control of means of domination ’ ’ 




A recent book by Douglass 

llw latest publication in this story is a new book by Douglass we just received: Pit Sense versus 
Hu ' Mate A history of militant miners in the Doncaster area. (1) Leaving aside the main subject 
m- x>ok. which we haven’t yet had the time to read properly, we will here just remark that 
*, ' ,lshodafter Douglass became aware of our comments to his critique ofBrendel and after 
T ,^ n ‘T ntact With Brendel himself this one of the chapters, more or less 

... . WI,h * he text of the Class War conference, still contains the remark about Brendel 

, ,. " M Wn,,c " a SItua tiomst work’. In a parenthesis as a kind of publisher’s comment just like 
!'' " M ; ur '« ,na artlcIe > we a| so find: “[in fact Cajo Brendel is not a situationist but a veteran 
lk)h council communist] ’’.Not that this matters much to us, but it’s worth pointing out the 

ItHMitntiiliitudc demonstrated by not botheringtoremovethisunfounded labelling after having 

. dm es previously. That the whole passage looks rather stupid with the 

|trtiH<ili< ms added by somebody’, is not our problem. 

Some final remarks 

* urc,l " derwhich label Douglass or his supporters want him presented: The grandiose 
I ""K*ass National Union of Mineworkers” as in “Some thoughts...", “Hatfield Main 

' I' 1 . . NUN l B ^ nch ^gate”, “Yorkshire miner”, associated with the Direct Action 

r" u/*' Doncaster C'ass War’ ’ representing an (existing or nonexisting) network of 

\mn Wnr Colliers , or other varieties we’ve seen - maybe it varies according circumstances 
m\ (line In Some thoughts..." Douglass writes that “It will be hard not to be ‘partisan’ as 
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a miner in looking at this [Brendel’s] work....” What we would like to state clearly is that his 
‘partisanship’ doesn’t primarily stem from being ‘a miner’. In reality Douglass is just as much 
arguing from and defending his position as not only a longtime, but also extremely committed, 
union official (although at a relatively low level), as well as from a position of a leftist political 
being and activist. 

For those who have read the above mentioned critiques, until a proper translation of 
Brendel’s book is available we can say little more than what we’ve said here, and to refer to the 
pamphlet “Goodbye to the unions” and much other material published by Echanges 
throughout theyears. Forthose readingFrench, wecanstrongly recommenda 200page analysis 
by a participant in Echanges of the 84-85 miners strike, situating it in the context of the trade 
union movement, the autonomous struggles and the history of the NUM in the postwar 
period.(8) 

RH 


Notes 

(1) THE HEAVY STUFF presents itself as follows in Anarchist Yearbook 1994: “New look and emphasis 
have been given to the thoughts of Class War activists. Every edition will put our ideas to the front of struggles and help 
create a real revolutionary movement that is not afraid to muck it, rather than snipe from the rear. ’ ’ Address: c/o London 
C.W., P.O. Box 467, London E8 3QX. 

(2) Available from 121 BOOKSHOP, 121 Railton Road, Brixton, London SE24. This bookshop is open 1- 
5 Wed and Thurs, 2-5 Fri, 1-5 Sat and 3-5 Sun. Tel: 071 274 6655. 

(3) FLUX is a ‘Magazine of libertarian socialism’ published in Nottingham. In Anarchist Yearbook 1994 it 
presents itself as follows: “Aiming to question old dogma and ideas in a constructive and non-secterian way. Covers a 
range of issues relevant to libertarian socialism today. Past editions have included debates on anti-fascism, pornography. 
New Social Movements, the judicial system, veganism, and lots more. Quarterly, nearly. Always looking for people to 
get involved.’’ The address is: Flux, Box A, The Rainbow Centre, 180 Mansfield Rd., Nottingham. £5 for a year’s 
subscription. 

(4) We are making a general statement here about the phrases used by the reviewer and about the differences 
we’ve had with Wildcat on such questions-on the latter we can refer to critiques in Echanges no. 51 and 53. At the time 
of writing this we haven’t read ‘ ‘Outside and against the unions’’ carefully enough to have an opinion on it or to know 
if the reviewer’s critique in anyway is justified. The pamphlet is 14 pages - write to: Wildcat, BM CAT, London WC IN 
3XX. 

(5) For readers who haven’t seen Goodbye to the unions , this remark by Douglass refers to an article in this 
pamphlet by Theo Sander, with the title “Rise and decline of the shop stewards movement as a mediating force’’. 
Although naturally with some emphasis on the miners union, it is a very short and general article on the subject. It is this 
- and not a question of ‘language’ or of knowledge - which is the reason why general terms like ‘shop stewards’, 
‘convenors’ and ‘plants’ are used. The references to Vietnam, and to not caring about unions and communities being 
wiped out, we don’t go into here - the latter is a purely polemical remark meaningless to try to discuss. 

(6) This is a reference to that Douglass for a while had a column in a communist party paper, the Daily Worker. 

(7) D. Douglass: PIT SENSE VERSUS THE STATE. Phoenix Press. £4.50. ISBN 0 948984 26 0. Write 
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l<> PHOENIX PRESS. PO Box 824, London N1 9DL for a list of all their titles and for a loan system whereby its 
publications can be supported. In Anarchist Yearbook 1994 Phoenix Press presents the book as follows: “Important 
document from the miners’ strike of84/85, showing how the picketing was organised. A working class, insider’s account, 
not the usual middle class outsider’s one. Attacks the left for their ignorance and irrelevance.’’ 

(8) Henri Simon: “7b the bitter end. Greve des mineurs en Grande-Bretagne (Mars 1984-Mars1985), 
I < lit ions Acratie. Available from Echanges for FF35 or a similar amount in English money. 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN COMRADE 

I lie pamphlet “Goodbye to the unions’ read three times, interested me, but also disappointed 
me lam neither surprised nor upset by the quotations about the British unions in general given 
by C.B. and in particular the quotation concerning the miners union. I could give similar 
quotations myself.... among many I suggest the book ‘King Labour (British Working Class 
IS.S0-1914)' by David Kynaston published in the UK. All the unions have skeletons in their 
i upboards and perhaps the English more than the others because their movement is older than 
in other countries. We also have to consider the specific conditions of this country. If I am right, 
m 1854 Engels complained about the ‘ I'embourgeoisement' of the English working class. 

I >a vid Douglass (bureacrat of the English miners union NUM who launced the polemic) even 

II lough beautifying the present advantages of the unions, recognises mistakes, errors, corruption 
mid bureacratisation. Maybe he irritates us with his seductive implications about the unions 
which, according to him, still embodies principles which can allow them to go beyond what we 
< m think. (It is evident that the unions, or at least the members!, can and must go ‘further’. It 
is also clear that in a period of social tension any organisation can become a catalyst). But DD 
don’t say for sure that they are instrument for a social revolution... I have no knowledge of this 
milieu to have a well founded opinion on the various facts given by CB and DD... 

It is not the heavy ‘attack’ on D.D. about the actions of the unions which bothers me, 
bui a certain attitude of C.B... I have often seen the same thing with some ultraleft people on 
i lie question of the party.... To sum up: we have the ‘workers’ and/or the unions on one sideand 

the other side a mythical working class 
hanging between the sky and the earth 
and accepting in fact the crumbles (it 
would be stupid to refuse them, CB tells 
us) brought by unions certainly built by 
some little green men imported by the 
bosses who, notbeing silly, have invented 
the union to castrate the working class. 
See page 30, 7th line: ‘ ‘In this sense the 
origin of the trade unions ... have nothing 
to do with the simple defence of working 
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class people or workers ’ rights .” Myself I believe that generations of proletarian militants 
risked and gave their lives and freedom to build the unions. In the same paragraph he tells us 
about mediation . That is TRUE, but there has been mediation since thebeginning of the world.. 
everything is mediation. Belonging to a tenants union means to accept the principle of 
ownership and of renting, exactly as to get a wage or a retirement benefit from the state also 
means accepting the wages system and the state. Of course we are not talking about obtaining 
the democratic freedoms.... that is also mediation. The only solution would be the ideal suicide 
like ‘the Bonnot gang’... the permanent insurrection? 

C.B. is somewhat joking with us (p.32-33) when with despise he’s pushing aside the 
‘ achievements' of the trade unions. Of course I agree that it is better to keep your ten fingers 
than to get an invalidity benefit, but can we completely eliminate accidents? Accidents happen 
every day on the street or at home. In feet, with this example (well chosen I admit) all social 
regulations are concerned. The workers fought for these regulations 1) politically to get it 2) 
forming their own solidarity funds. It is a very superfial view of the proletarian conditions to 
neglect that... 


P. 36: “Let me just add a final word. It has always been my point of view that workers 
themselves know better than anybody else or any sort of group or organisation what’s good for 
them and what their interests are... Puredemagogy! Iftheworking class knows what is good 
for it and where its interests are leading it, what is the need to go ahead with such an useless 
discussion? Either 1) everything is well ina blue sky and the workingclass has got what it wanted 
or 2) it has been manipulated and emasculated since the very beginning, and after so many years 
there is no hope and we can discuss something else. 

The key to these surprising declarations is perhaps page 33, where in the second 
paragraph C.B. reproach to the unions to ignore that capital and workers are natural enemies. 
C. B has without doubt a reason for saying this -1 am not one of those who maintain or propagate 
illusions about the role of unions, and I see that their membership number is diminishing. A 
member of Solidarity (1) told me some time ago that “we spend too much time in the union”. 
In a certain meaning C.B. is fighting ghosts, but I don’t agree with his abrupt declarations on 
the origin and role of the unions. Limited, corrupted, reformist if you want, the unions are a 
creation of the working class... I think that by definition a union can’t be revolutionary in an 
advanced capitalist system. Changing society has nothing to do with a wage rise. It is for this 
reason that anarchosyndicalists (or the different varieties of factory workers groups) are futile 
in their endeavours (see Spain). 


PL 3/93 


(l)NotebyEchanges: AleftwingUS socialist organisation, many ofwhose members contribute to journals like Against 
The Current and Labor Notes . 
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USA 


ON THE DEMOCRATS COMING TO POWER 



LETTERS FROM TWO AMERICAN COMRADES 

< I inton’s victory in the elections has palpably raised many people’s hopes - particularly among 
r.roups who have been excluded under the past 12 years of Republican rule. There is a vague 
butwidespreadfeeling, “things will change”. Already Clinton is being very cautious, warning 
l>cople not to get their hopes up high. Significantly, a few days after the election, the Chamber 
of Commerce, a very influential business group, issued a statement stating that the recession 
may very well have a third wave coming and that no comforting indications of any sort of 
recovery are on the immediate horizon. But expectations are there - and the new rulers may not 
lie able to dampen them. And as these expectations are dashed - as they inevitably will be - there 
is of course the possibility of new cycles of struggles erupting... 

CP 11/92 
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The Clinton ‘operation’ has already lost its brilliance... Saw an article in The Nation which 
mentions that Clinton took only two minutes to impose his austerity programme while it took 
Carter two years to do the same. Every twelve years one has a Democratic president to do the 
dirty work that the Republicans don’t have the guts to do. In fact Clinton has done title until 
now... Alomostall his plans have to bediscussedintheCongress. Theidea of‘sacrifice’ seduced 
naive Americans, but this was shortlived. For the average man there is nothing... there was a 
big fuss about the health insurance and now there is practically nothing... This morning I heard 
that in fact the project was to organise a competition between the ‘groups’ providing medical 
care... A dream... It is frightful... this makes you frightened to be sick. There are too much 
capitalist interests in the health business to think about imposing a real national health system. 
The unions are in favour of such a system but their opinion has less weight than the pressure 
of any politician. Wall Street is going well... after all, the companies are still sacking workers. 

PL 3/93 


THE DEMAND FOR HUMAN SACRIFICE 

(Extracts from Workers Solidarity no.5, March 93): 

On January 20th the Clinton administration officially took power... able to win the presidency with fewer votes than M. 
Dukakis received when he lost the election in 1988. The reason for this strange turn of events can be traced to the spurious 
campaign of millionaire industrialist H. Ross Perot, who managed to soak off sufficient support from Bush to allow 
Clinton to win. It became very clear during the election campaign that no substabtial difference existed between the 
candidates. The biggest differences were in style and circumstance. Clinton claimed to represent “change” (as did Perot 
and, patheitically. Bush), but he also professed to “care’ ’ more about people. All candidates embraced the trickle-down 
economics ofReagan, believingthat deregulation and tax incentives for capitalists would revive the economy.... All three 
agreed that any hope for American capitalism would entail sacrifice on the part of the American people... 

By any analysis. Bush was a failure as a conservative president. He had tried to “hold the course” set by 
Reagan... but unlike Reagan he was unable to advance the conservative cause and was beginning to face opposition from 
the American people and congress... Ifwe jettison the beliefthat the ruling elite of the US has some overwhelming loyalty 
to either of the capitalist political parties, the idea that they could seek to engineer the defeat of the candidate of the most 
conservative party... does not seem infeasible. If their interests are viewed as maintaining capitalism above all else, then 
facilitating the election of the candidate most capable of doing that... seems a logical move. It’s no accident that Clinton 
owes his election to the overt actions of a millionaire industrialist. He probably also owes it to the covert actions of many 
others. 

The capitalist reorganization began under Reagan could no longer continue under Bush. With that reorganization 
pushing more and more people into poverty, a crisis of legitimacy was looming on the horizon. A social system which 
can no longer provide the basic needs of a large portion of it’s population can expect nothing else. So, in steps Clinton 
with... a calculated similarity to Kennedy... Clinton’s fiscal conservatism and sales ability... made him an extremely 
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»«i Iractive candidate for the ruling elite. As a Democrat, his potential ability to control congress... likewise increased his 
appeal. 

The course of the Clinton administration has already become clear... The promise of a middle class tax cut.. 
Imn !>ccn immediately abandoned. The promise of a reorganized healthcare system has been turned into a program of 
* < strolled competition’ ’ which benefit no one but the insurance industry. The Clinton cabinet is so full of pro-business 

• - -iwcrvatives that any chance of “change” can be immediately dismissed... Clinton’s inauguration speech, with it’s 

• • \ nriding stress on sacrifice, bodes ill for the working people... 


PHILADELPHIA SOLIDARITY 

I his US publisher and distributor has published a catalogue with a great number of “anti- 
Hithoritarian socialist publications”, most of them written/published by or in the tradition of 
I lie I English Solidarity group and Castoriadis, but a lot of other things also. Write to Box 25224, 
I'liiladclphia, PA 19119, USA. 

WORKERS SOLIDARITY 

I Ins is a very useful 8 page newsletter produced by the syndicalist Workers Solidarity Alliance 
1 1’<) Box 40400, San Francisco, CA 94140). Subscription for six issues plus one issue of their 
bigger journal Ideas & Action costs $7,50. No.4/Jan. 93 contains: The situation in Germany 
(Interview with German syndicalists) - On General Motors in Canada, USA and Mexico - 
I li msion transport workers - Short articles about a number of struggles in USA and Canada. 
I > 5/ March 93 : A number of articles on struggles and union organising efforts in USA, and 
i >n vnrious anarchist/syndicalist meetings. 
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“WORKERS AGAINST WORK: LABOR IN PARIS AND 
BARCELONA DURING THE POPULAR FRONTS” 

In no. 56 we published a short review of a pamphlet reprint of Michael Seidman’s essay “Towards a 
history of workers’ resistance to work: Paris and Barcelona during the French Popular Front and the 
Spanish Revolution, 1936-1938". Seidman’s work on this subject is available as a 400 pages book with 
the title in the headline above. The following review written by an American comrade was originally 
published in the journal Discussion Bulletin. We might return to Seidman’s book and other material on 
the same subject in another issue. 

The underlying thesis of ‘ ‘ Workers Against Work’ ’ is a provocative one: despite their phraseology, both 
the Spanish and French Left during the Popular Fronts essentially functioned as agents of modernization 
in their respective countries for a bourgeoisie that was either too lazy (as in the case of Spain) or too 
wrapped up in authoritarian parochialism (as in the case of France). As for the workers, they were 
expected to work and increase production. But it didn’t come off quite that way. In both countries during 
the Popular Front period, a massive resistance to work and work discipline in the form of sabotage, 
absenteeism, slowdowns, theft and other factory related actions erupted in the wake of rising 
expectations. According to Seidman, this resistance, ‘apolitical’ and hidden, and ignored by traditional 
historians’ emphasis on what political parties were saying or doing, can be measured in reports from both 
management and revolutionary militants who seem curiously united in denouncing the ‘laziness’ and 
‘irresponsibility’ of workers in meeting production goals. This spontaneous resistance against work, 
which had no ideological platform or conscious expression, left no memoirs or reprots, nevertheless lay 
bare a tremendous gap between the expectations of ordinary workers and the expectations of the minority 
of militants and activists in all groups ofthe Left claiming to represent the workers’ interests. In just one 
of the many examples, while in power. Leftist parties’ ‘anti-fascism’ led to political and electoral 
alliances, workers on the shop floor interpreted anti-fascism quite differently. “Fascist” became a 
popular everyday epithet applied to particularly hated foremen and managers. Thus, from an ordinary 
worker’s viewpoint, the struggle against work discipline also became a struggle against ‘fascism’. 

In a book that is nearly 400 pages, Seidman backs up his arguments with a fascinating wealth 
of documentation from the period. If there is one complaint I could make - beside the outrageous price 
of the book - it is that perhaps he treats the categories of ideological militant and apolitical worker in 
too static a manner. In periods of ferment and change, where everything becomes open to questioning, 
probably there was a much more fluid interchange between the two layers, especially on the shop floor, 
than is credited here. 

Certainly, the questions raised here are still far from being dated. In fact, they are relevant to 
today’s issues and struggles and it is to the author’s credit that he challenges many of the orthodox 
‘liberal’, ‘marxist’ and ‘anarchist’ interpretations ofthe time period. 

C.P 


Michael Seidman: Workers Against Work: Labor in Paris and Barcelona during the Popular Fronts. 
University of California Press, 1991. ISBN 0-520-06915-3. $42,50. 
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THE REFUSAL OF WORK 

I h is Echanges pamphlet (£ 1,50) originally published in 1978but being reprinted regularly, was 
loi Ihc most part a discussion on the meaning of the then trendy ideas around the ‘refusal of 
work'. The debate started with some comments on Paul Lafargue’sbook ‘The Right to be Lazy’ 
mul other more recent publications on the subject (e.g. Zerzan’s ‘The revolt against work’). 
Nome considerations could seem out of date and irrelevant to the world crisis, but the various 
i< \is still bring a lot of material and diverse opinions not at all out of date and still useful for 
•in analysis of the some present tendencies of the class struggle. 
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